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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


npHE  Pirft  Edition  of  tliie  folloteing  Work 
-*-     was    printed  in    the   end    of  the    year 
1775,  and  in  the  beginning  of.  the  year  1776. 
Through  the  greater  part  of  the  Book,  there- 
fore, whenever  the  prefent  Hate  of  things  is 
mentioned,  it  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  ftatei 
they  were  in,    either    about  that  time,  or  at 
fome  earlier   period,  during  the  time  I   was 
employed  in  writing  the  Book.    To  the  Third 
Edition,  however,  I  have  made  feveral  addi- 
tions, particularly  to  the  chapter  upon  Draw- 
backs, and  to  that  upon  Bounties;  likewife  a 
new    chapter   entitled.   The  Concltc/ion  of  tJie 
Mercantile  Syjiem\  and  a  new  article  to  the 
chapter  upon  the  expences  of  the  Sovereign. 
In  all  thefe  additions,  the  prefent  Jlate  of  things 
means  always  the  Hate   in  which  they  were 
during  the  year    1783  and  the  beginning  of 
tis6  year  1784. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE   FOURTH   EDITION, 


as)^ 


TN  this  Fourth  Edition  I  have  made  no  al- 
-^  terations  of  any  kind.  I  now,  however, 
find  myfelf  at  liberty  to  acknowledge  my  very 
great  obligations  to  Mr.  Henry  Hope  of  Am- 
iterdam.  To  that  Gentleman  I  owe  the  moll 
diflin6t,  as  well  a3  liberal  information,  con- 
cerning a  very  interefting  and  important  fub* 
je6l,  the  Bank  of  Amfterdam;  of  which  no 
printed  account  had  ever  appeared  to  me 
latisfadlory,  or  even  intelligible.  The  name  of 
that  Gentleman  is  fo  well  known  in  Europe, 
the  information  which  comes  from  him  mud  do 
fo  much  honour  to  whoever  has  been  favoured 
with  it,  and  my  vanity  is  fo  much  interefted 
in  making  this  acknowledgement,  that  I  can 
no  longer  refufe  myfelf  the  pleafure  of  pre- 
fixing this  Advertifement  to  this  new  Edition 
©f  my  Book. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  WORK. 

THE  annual  labour  of  every  nation  is  the  fntrodua. 
fund  which  originally  fupplies  it  with  all 
the  neceilaries  and  conveniences  of  Hfe  which 
it  annually  confumes,  and  which  conM  always 
either  in  the  immediate  produce  of  that  labour, 
or  in  what  is  purchafed  with  that  produce  from 
other  nations. 

According  therefore,  as  this  produce,  or  what 
is  purchafed  with  it,  bears  a  greater  or  finaUer 
proportion  to  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  to 
confume  it,  the  nation  will  be  better  or  worfe 
fupplied  with  all  the  neceflaries  and  conve* 
niendes  for  which  it  has  occafion. 

But  this  proportion  muft  in  every  nation  b0 
regulated  by  two  difierent  circumilances ;  firft, 
by  the  ikill,  dextmty,  and  judgment  with  which 
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2  INTRODUCTIOK. 

introduA.  its  labour  is  generally  applied;  and^  fecondly^ 
by  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  thofe 
who  are  employed  in  ufeful  labour^  and  that  of 
thofe  who  are  not  fo  employed.  Whatever  be 
the  foil,  climate,  or  extent  of  territory  of  any 
particular  nation,  the  abundance  or  fcantinefi 
of  it»  annual  fupply  muil,  in  that  particular 
fituation,  depend  upon  thofe  two  circumftances. 
The  abundance  or  fcantinefs  of  this  fupply  too 
feems  to  depend  more  upon  the  former  of  thole 
two  circumilances  than  upon  the  latter.  Among 
the  favage  nations  of^  hunters  and  iifhers,  every 
individual  who  is  able  to  work,  is  more  or  lefs 
employed  in  ufeful  labomr,  and  endeavours  to 
provide,  as  well  as  he  can,  the  neceflaries  and 
conveniences  of  life,  for  himfelf,  or  fuch  of  his 
family  or  tribe  as  are  either  too  old,  or  too 
young,  or  too  infirm  to  go  a  hunting  and  £fhing. 
Such  nations,'  however,  are  fo  miierably  poor, 
that  from  mere  want,  they  are  frequently  re* 
duced,  or,  at  leaft,  think  themfelves  reduced,  to 
the  neceffity  fometimes  of  direSiy  deflroying, 
and  fometimes  of  abandoning  their  in£tnt8,  their 
old  people,*  and  thofe  afflicted  with  lingering 
difeafes,  to  perifh  with  hunger,  or  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  beails.  Among  civilised  and  thriving 
nations^  on  the  contrary,  though  a  great  nuapber 
of  people  do  not  labour  at  all,  many  of  whom 
confume  the  produce  of  ten  times^  frequently  of 
a  hundred  times  more  labour  dian  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  who  work ;  yet  the  produce  of  the 
whole  labour  of  the  fociety  is  fo  great,  that  all 
are  oflen  abundantly  fupplied,  and  a  workman, 

even 
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Bven  of  the  loweft  and  pooreft  order,  if  he  is  introdua. 
*ag«l  and  indiiftrious,  may  enjoy  a  greater  ihare 
of  the  neceflaries  and  conveniences  <^  life  than 
it  is  poffible  for  any  fiivage  to  acquire. 

The  caufes  of  this  improvement,  in  the  pro* 
du^live^powers  of  labour,  and  the  order,  accord- 
ing to  which  its  produce  is  naturally  diftributed 
among  the  difSsrent  ranks  and  conditions  of  men 
in  the  fociety,  make  the  fubjedl  of  the  Firit  Book 
cf  this  Inquiry. 

Whatever  be  the  a£tual  ftate  of  the  ikill, 
dexterity,  and  judgment  with  which  labour  is 
applied  in  any  nation,  the  abundance  or  icanti- 
ne&  of  its  annual  fupply  muft  depend,  during  the 
continuance  of  that  ftate,  upon  the  proportion 
between  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  annually 
employed  in  ufeful  labour,  and  that  of  thofe  who 
are  not  fb  employed.  The  number  of  ufeful  and 
productive  labourers,  it  will  hereafter  appear,  is 
every  where  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
capital  flock  which  is  employed  in  fetting  them 
to  work,  and  to  the  particular  way  in  which  it  is 
fi)  employed.  The  Second  Book,  therefore, 
treats  of  the  nature  of  capital  ftochk,  of  the 
nuumer  in  which  it  is  gradually  accumulated^ 
and  <^  the  different  quantities  of  labour  which 
it  pots  into  motion,  according  to  the  different 
ways  in  i^trhich  it  is  employed. 

Nations  tolerably  well  advanced  as  to  IkiD, 
dexterity,  and  judgment,  in  the  application  of 
labour^  have  followed  very  diiiferent  plans  in  the 
general  condu&  or  direction  of  it ;  and  thoie 
plana  have  not  all  been  equaUy  favourable  to  the 
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iatiodtta.  greatnefs  of  its  produce.  Hie  policj  of  fomi 
nations  has  given  extraordiiiary  encaurageraeiit 
to  the  iiiduftry  of  the  countiy  ;^that  of  otbei:^  to 
the  induftry  of  towns.  Scarce  znj  naiim  has 
.dealt  equally  and  impartially  with  every  foH  of 
induftry.  Since  the  down! al  of  the  Roman  em* 
pire^  the  policy  of  Europe  has  been  more  favonv- 
able  to  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  the 
induftry  of  towns ;  than  to  agrieulture,  the  in- 
duftry of  the  country.  The  circumftances  which 
feem  to  have  introduced  and  eftabliihed  this 
policy  are  explained  in  the  Third  Book. 

Though  tholie  different  plans  were,  perhaps, 
firft  introduced  by  the  private  intereft;s  and  pre- 
judices of  particular  orders  of  men,  without  any 
regard  to,  or  forefight  of,  their  confequences 
<upon  the  general  welfare  of  the  ibciety ;  yet 
they  have  given  occafion  to  verydifierent  theories 
of  political  oeconomy ;  of  which  ibme  ma^iij 
the  importance  of  that  induftry  which  is  canried 
on  in  towns,  others  of  that  which  is  carried  on  in 
the  country.  Thofe  theories  have  ha4  a  coa^ 
fiderable  influence,  not  only  upon,  the  opinions 
of  men  of  learning,  but  upon  the  public  condud 
of  princes  and  fovereign  ftates.  I  have  endear 
voured  in  the  Fourth  Book,  to  explain,  as  fhlly 
and  diftin£tly  as  I  can,  thofe  different  thebries, 
and  the  principal  effedls  which  they  have  pro** 
duced  in  different  ages  and  nations. 

To  explain  in  what  has  confifted  the  revenue 
of  Hie  great  body  of  the  people,  or  what  faai 
been  the  nature  of  thofe  funds,^  which,  in  di& 
ferent  ages  and  nations,  have  fupplied  their  ant- 
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nual  confumption^  is  the  obje6t  of  thefe  Four  inntt^ta. 
firft  Books.  The  Fifth  and  laft  Book  treats  of 
the  revenue  of  the  fovereign,  or  commonwealth. 
In  this  book  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhow ;  firft, 
what  are  the  necelTary  expences  of  the  fovereign^ 
or  ckifllfiKmWealtK ;  which  of  thofe  expences 
ought  to  b*  defrayed  by  the  general  contribu- 
^n  of  the  whole  fociety ;  and  which  of  them, 
hy  that  of  ibme  particular  jpart  only,  or  of  Ibme 
particular  members  of  it :  fecondly,  what  are 
the  different  methods  in  which  the  whole  fociety 
may  be  made  to  contribute  towards  defraying 
the  expences  incumbent  on  the'  whple  fociety, 
and  what  are  the  principal  advantages  and  in- 
conveniene^s  of  each  of  thofe  methckis :  and, 
thirdly  and  lafUy,  what  are  the  reafons  and 
caufes  which  have  induced  almoft  all  modem 
governments  to  mortgage  fome  part  of  this 
revenue,  or  to  contra^  debts,  and  what  have 
been  the  effe^s  of  thofe  debts  upon  the  real 
weedth,  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la* 
boitr  of  the  fociefy« 
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OF  THE  CAUSES  OP  IMPROVEMEllT  IN  THE  PRODUCE 
TIVE  POWERS  OF  LABOUR,  AND  OF  THE  ORDER 
ACCORDING  TO  WHICH  ITS  PRODUCE  IS   NATU« 
RALLY    DISTRIBUTED    AMONG    THE   DlFPEIffiNX, 
RANKS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

CHAP-  I. 

Of  the  Divi/ion  of  Labour. 

BOOK  rnpHE  greatell  improvement  in  the  produc- 
^^  A  tive  powers  of  labour,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  ikill,  *  dexterity,  and  judgment  with 
which  it  is  any  where  directed,  or  applied,  feem 
to  have  been  the  effects  of  the  divifion  of  la« 
bour. 

The  effe6ls  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  in  the 
general  bufinefs  of  fociety,  will  be  more  eafily 
underllood,  by  confidering  in  what  manner  it 
operates  in  fome  particular  manufa6hires.  It  is 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  carried  furtheft  in 
fome  very  trifling  ones;  not  perhaps  that  it 
really  is  carried  further  in  them  than  in  others 
of  more  importance:  but  in  thofe  trifling  manu- 
factures which  are  deftined  to  fupply  the  finall 
wants  of  but  a  finall  number  of  people,  the  whole 
number  of  workmen  mufl:  neceflkrily  be  fmall ; 
and  thofe  employed  in  every  difierent  branch 
of  the  work  can  often  be  coUedled  into  the  fame 

workhoufe. 
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workhoule,  and  placed  at  once  under  the  view  of  c  H  A  F. 
the  ^e3;ator.  In  thofe  great  manufa6);ures,  on 
the  contrary,  which  are  dellined  to  fupply  the 
great  wants  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
every  different  branch  of  the  work  employs  fo 
great  a  number  of  workmen,  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  collet  them  all  into  the  fame  workhoufe.  We 
can  ieldom  fee  more,  at  one  time,  than  thofe  em- 
ployed in  one  fingle  branch.  Though  in  fuch 
manufadhires,  therefore,  the  work  may  reafly  bo 
divided  into  a  much  greater  number  of  parts, 
than  in  thoie  of  a  more  triiBing  nature,  the  divi-^ 
lion  is  not  near  fo  obvious^  and  has  accordingly 
been  much  lefi  obferved. 

To  take  an  example,  therefore,  from  a  very 
trifling  manufacture ;  but  one  in  which  the  divi* 
fion  of  labour  has  been  very  often  taken  notice 
of,  the  trade  of  the  pin-maker ;  a  workman  not 
educated  to  this  bufinefs  (which  the  divifion  of 
labour  has  rendered  a  diflin^  trade),  nor  ac* 
^uainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  machinery  employed 
in  it  (to  the  invention  of  which  the  fame  divi* 
fion  c£  labour  has  probably  given  occaiion), 
could  fcarce,  perhaps,  with  his  utmofl  induflry, 
make  one  pin  in  a  day,  and  certainly  could  not 
make  twenty.  But  in  the  way  in  which  this 
bufinefs  is  now  carried  on,  not  only  the  whole 
Wm-k  is  a  peculiar  trade,  but  it  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  branches,  of  which  the  greater  part 
are  likewife  pecuUar  trades.  One  man  draws 
out  the  wire,  another  ftroights  it,  a  third  cuts  it, 
a  fourth  points  it,  a  fifth  grinds  it  at  the  top  for 
leceiving  the  head  ^  to  make  the  head  requires 

B  4  two 
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B  o  9  K  two  or  three  diflinS;  operations ;  to  put  it  on,  h 
a  peculiar  bufine&,  to  whiten  the  pins  ia  another ; 
it  is  even  a  trade  by  itfelf  to  put  them  into  tixe 
paper ;  and  the  important  bufinefi  of  nutkingiii 
pin  is,  in  this  manner^  divided  into  abotit  eigh« 
teen  diftin^  operations,  which,  in  fome  mami^ 
&6t;ories,  are  all  performed  by  diftinft  hands^ 
though  in  others  the  lame  man  will  ibmetimes 
perform  two  or  three  of  them,  I  have  feen  a 
imaU  manufaaory  of  this  kind  wh^e  ten  men 
only  were  employed,  and  where  jTome  of  thent 
confeqti^ntly  performed  two  or  three  di{lin£l 
operations.  But  though  they  were  very  poor, 
and  therefore  but  indifferently  accommodated 
with  the  neceffary  maisi^inery,  they  could,  when 
they  exerted  themfelves,  make  among  them 
about  twelve  pounds  of  pins  in  a  d^^y.  There 
are  in  a  pound  upwards  of  four  thoq&nd  pins  of 
a  middling  Gze.  Tboie  t^n  perfona,  therefore^ 
could  make  among  them  upwards  of  forty-eiglit 
thoufand  pins  in  a  day.  Each  perfon,  th^efore^ 
making  a  tenth  part  of  forty^eight  ti^ouiand 
pins,  might  be  confidered  as  making  fi>ur  thou« 
fand  eight,  hundred  pins  in  a  day,  But  if  they 
had  all  wrought  feparat^ly  and  independently, 
and  without, ftny  of  them  having  been  educalted 
to  this  peculiar  bufinefs,  theiy  certainly  could  not 
each  of  the^l  have  made  twenty,  perhaps  not 
one  pin  in  a  d^y ;  that  is,  certainly,  not  the  two 
hundred  and  fortieth,  perhaps  not  th^  four  thou^ 
fand  eight  hundredth  part  of  what  they  are  at 
prefent  capable  of  performing,  in  confequence  of 

Improper 
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a  proper  divificm  and  combination   of  th^ir  chap. 
difierent  operations. 

In  eivary  other  art  apd  manufa^re^  the.  efie6l9 
of  the  diviiion  of  labour  are  limUar  to  whsit  they 
are  in  this  very  trifling  one  ;  though^  in  m^ny  of 
them,  the  labour  can  neither  be  fo.much  fiibt 
divided,  nor  reduced  to  fo  great  a  fimplicity  of 
operation,  Thp  clivifion  of  labour^  however,  fo 
far  as  it  c^  be  introduced,  occafions,  in  every 
art,  a  proportionable  incre^e  of  the  productive 
powers  of  labour.  The  feparation  of  different 
trades  und  employments  .from  one  aqother, 
feems  to  have  takep  plage,  in  confe^uence  of  thi^; 
advanjtagCt  This  feparatioQ  too  is  generally 
carried  furtheft  in  thofe  countrieswhigh  enjoy  the 
\  highefldegree  of  induflry  andimprovement;  what 

is  the  work  of  one  man  in  a  rude  flalie  of  focietyi 
being  generally  tbat^  of  feveral  in  an  improved 
oneu  In  every  improved  fociety,  the  farmer  iar 
generally  nothing  but  a  farmer ;  the  manuf^^ 
turer,  nothing  but  a  manufacturer.  The  labour 
too  which  is  negeffary  to  produce  any  one  com^ 
pletemanufadture,  is  almoil  always  divided  among 
^  great  number  of  hands.  How  many  different 
trades  are  employed  in  each  branch  of  the  linep 
and  woollen  manufa^ures,  from  the  growers  of 
the  flax  and  the  wool,  to  the  bleachers  and 
finoothers  of  the  linen>  or  to  the  dyers  and 
dreffers  of  the  cloth !  The  nature  of  agriculture, 
indeed,  does  not  admit  qf  fo  many  fubdivifions 
of  labour,  nor  of  fo  complete  a  feparation  of  one 
bufinefs  from  another,  as  manufactures.  It  is 
impoi^ble  to  feparate  fo  entirely,  the  bufinefs  of 

the 
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B  o  O  K  the  gra2ier  from  that  of  the  ccMrn-farmen,  as  th^ 
'*  trade  of  the  carpenter  is  commonly  feparated 
from  that  of  the  finith.  The  i^inner  is  almoil 
alwa3rs  a  diftin^fc  per(bn  from  liie  weaver ;  but 
the  ploughman,  the  harrows,  the  ibwer  of  the 
feed,  and  the  reaper  of  the  com,  are  often  the 
fame.  The  occafions  for  thofe  different  forts  of 
labour  returning  with  the  different  feafons  of  the 
year,  it  is  impoffible  that  one  man  ihould  be  con» 
ilantly  employed  in  any  one  of  them.  This 
impoffibility  of  making  fo  complete  and  entire  a 
feparation  of  all  the  different  branches  of  labour 
employed  in  agricidture,  is  perhaps  the  reaibn 
why  the  improvement  of  the  produ6live  powers  oi 
labour  in  this  art,  does  not  always  keep  pace  with 
their  improvement  in  ipanufa£tures.  The  moft 
opulent  nations,  indeed,  generally  excel  all  their 
neighbours  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  manufac* 
tures;  but  they  are  commonly  more  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  fuperiority  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former.  Their  lands  are  in  general  better 
cultivated,  and  having  more  labour  and  expence 
bellowed  upon  them,  produce  more  in  propor^ 
tion  to  the  extent  and  natural  fertility  of  the 
ground.  But  this  fuperiority  of  produce  is  fel- 
dom  much  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  fupe* 
riority  of  labour  and  expence.  In  agriculture, 
the  labour  of  the  rich  country  is  not  always 
much  more  produftive  than  that  of  the  poor  j  or, 
at  leaft,  it  is  never  fo  much  more  productive,  as 
it  commonly  is  in  manufa6hires.  The  com  of 
*he  rich  country.  ♦Hi—rfore,  will  not  always,  in 
le  fame  degre  ^^  *  eaper  to 

"market 
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market  than  that  of  the  poor.    The  corn  ofcHAP. 

Poland,  in  the  iame  degree  of  goodneft,  is  as       ^ 

dieap  as  that  of  France,  notwithllanding  the 

fiiperiw  opulence  and  improvement  of  tlie  latter' 

ccmntry..   The  com  <^  France  is»  in  the  com 

provinces,  fiilly  as  good,  and  in  moll  years  nearly 

about  the  iame  price  with  the  com  of  England, 

though,  in  opulence  and  improvement,  France  is  ^ 

perhaps  inferior  to  England.    The  corn-lands  of 

f^gland,  however,  are  better  cultivated  than 

tfaofe  of  France,  and  the  com-lands  of  France 

are  &id  to  be  much  better  cultivated  than  thofe  of 

Poland.    But  though  the  poor  country,  notwith-' 

ftanding  the  inferiority  of  its  cultivation,  can,  in 

Same  meafure,  rival  the  rich  in  the  cheapnefs  and 

goodnefi  of  its  com,  it  can  pretend  to  no  fuch 

competition  in  its  manufa6hu-es ;  at  leaft;  if  thofe 

manufactures  fuit  the  foil,  climate,  and  fituation 

of  the  rich  country.    The  filks  of  France  are 

better   and  cheaper  than  thofe  of  England, 

becaufe  the  filk  manufacture,  at  lealt  under  the 

pr^ent  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  raw 

filk,  does  not  fo  well  fuit  the  climate  of  England 

as  that  of  France.    But  the  hard-ware  and  the 

coarfe  woollens  of  Englaad  are  beyond  all  com- 

parifon  luperior  to  thofe  of'  France,  and  much 

cheaper  too  in  the  fame  degree  of  goodnels.     In 

"  '     '  ■'  "  "   o  be  fcarce  any  manufac- 

w  of  thofe  coarfer  houfe- 

epted,  without  which  no 

I. 

of  the  quantity  of  work, 

:  of  the  diviiion  of  labour, 

the 
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BOOK  the  lame  number  of  pedple  ere  capable  of  p^ 
5*  formings  is  owing  to  three  different  circufn- 
ftances ;  firfl»  to  the  increafe  of  dexterity  in  every 
particular  workman ;  iecoddly,  to  the  iaving  of: 
the  time  which  is  commonly  loft  in  puffing  from, 
one  fpecies  of  work  to  another ;  and  laftly,  to 
the  invention  of  ^  great  number  of  machines 

^  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour^  and  (Enable 
one  man  to  do  the  work  of  many. 

Firft,  the  improvement  of  the  dexterity  of 
the  workman  neceffarily  increafes  the  quantity  of 
the  work  he  can  perform ;  and  the  divifioii  of 
labour,  by  reducing  every  man's  bufinefi  to 
fome  one  fimple  operation,  and  by  making  iMn 
operation  the  fole  employment  of  his  life,  necef* 
farily  increafes  very  much  the  dexterity  of  the 
workman.  A  common  fmith,  who,  though 
accuflomed  to  handle  the  hammer,  has  never 
been  ufed  to  make  nails,  if  upon  fome  particular 
occafion  he  is  obliged  to  attempt  it,  wiU  fcarce,  I 
am  affured)  be  able  to  make  above  two  or  three 
hundred  nails  in  a  day,  and  tliofe  too  very  bad 
ones.  A  fmith  who  has  been  accuftomed  to 
make  nails,  but  whofe  fole  or  principal  bufinefs 
has  not  b^en  that  of  il  nailer,  can  feldom  with 
his  utmoft  diligence  make .  more  than  eight 
hundred  or  a  thoufand  hails  in  a  day.  I  have  feen 
feveral  boys  under  twenty  years  of  age  who  had 
never  exercifed  any  other  trade  but  that  of 

s  making  nails,  and  who,  when  they  exerted  thern-^ 
felves,  could  make,  each  of  them,  upwards  of 
two  thoufand  three  hundred  nails  in  a  day.  Th^ 
making  of  a  nail,  however,  is  by  no  means  one 

of 
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nf  the  flmpleft  ojperaddns.  The  ikne  p^rfiMl  e'H  A  Kr 
blows  the  bellows,  Sim  or  mends  the  fire  as 
there  is  occafion,  heats  iheiron,  and  forges  every 
part  of  l(he  nail :  In  &}j:gmg^  the  head  too  he  is 
obliged  to  chahgeihis  toote.  The  different  ope- 
rations into  which  the  making,  of  a  phi,  or  of 
a  metal  button,  is  fiibdivided,  ace  all  of  them 
much  more  fimple,  and  the  deixterily  of  the 
peribn,  of  whofe  life  it  has  been  the  fole  bufinefs 
to  perform  them,  is  ufuaJly  much  greater.  The 
rapidity  with  which  fome  of  the  operati(»is  of 
th^  iLiufaaures  are  performed,  exceeds  what 
the  human  hand  could,  by  thofe  who  had  never 
ieen  them,  be  fuppp&d  capable  of  acquiring. 

Secondly,  the  advantage  which  is  gained  by 
iaving  the.  time  commonly  loil  in  paffing  from 
one  fort  of  work  to  another,  is  much  greater 
than  we  fliould  at  firil  view  be  apt  to  imagine 
it.  It  is  impoflible  to  pais  very  quickly  from 
one  kind  of  work,  to  another,  that  is  carried  on 
in  a  di^rent  place,  and  with  quite  different  tools* 
A  country  weaver,  who  cultivates  a  imall  farm, 
muft  lofe  a  good  deal  of  time  in  paiBng  from  his 
loom,  to  the  field,  and  firom  the  field  to  his  loom. 
When  the  two  trades  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
fiune  workhoufe,  ^he  lofs  of  time  is  no  doubt 
touch  le&.  It  is  even  in  this  cafe,  however, 
very  con^derable.  A  man  commonly  faunters 
a  little  in  turning  his  hand  from  one  fort  of  em- 
ployment  to  another.  When  he  firfl  begins  the 
new. work  he  is  ieldom  very  keen  and  hearty; 
his  mind,  as  they  iay,  does  not  go  to  it,  and  for 
1mm  time  he  rather  trifles  than  applies  to  good 

purpofe. 
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JtOQK  purpofe.  The  habit  of  fkuatoing  and  of  inddent 
J^ ,  <;areleis  application,  whidi  is  naturally,  or  rather 

--^  »ece<Mr«*ured  by  every  c««4  ™*»«« 
mrho  is  obliged  to  change  his  work  and  his  tociB 

«very  half  hour,  and  to  apply  hb  hand  in  twenty 

different  ways  almoil  every  day  of  his  life ;  ren« 

ders  him  alnu^  always  flothftd  and  lazy,  and 

incapable  of^  any  vigorous  application  even  on 

the  moft  preffing  occafions.  Independent,  tfaere^* 

£bre,  of  his  deficiency  in  point  of  dexterily,  th^ 

caufe  alone  mud  always  reduce  confiderably 

the  quantity  of  work  which  he  is  capable  of 

performing* 

Thirdly,  and  laitly,  every  body  muft  be  fen- 

fible  how  much  labour  is  facilitated  and  abridged 

by  the  application  of  proper  machineiy.    It  is 

unneceflary  to  give  any  example.    I  (hall  only 

obferve,  therefore,  that  the  invention  of  all  thofe 

machines  by  which  labour  is  fa  much  facilitated 

and  abridged;  feems  to  have  been  iMriginaUy 

owing  to  the  divifion  of  labour.     Men  are  much 

more  likely  to  difcover  eafier  and  readier  me* 

thods  of  attaining  any  object,  when  the  whole 

attention  of  their  minds  is  directed  towards  that 

fingle  obje6t,  than  when  it  is  diffipated  among  a 

great  variety  of  things.     But  in  confequence  of 

the  divifion  of  labour,  the  whole  of  every  man's 

attention  comes  naturally  to  be  directed  towards 

fome  one  very  fimple  object.    It  is  naturally  to 

be.expe6ted,  therefore,  that  fome  one  or  other 

q£  thofe  who  are  employed  in  each  particular 

branch  of  labour  (hould  loon  find  out  eafier  and. 

teadier  methods  of  performing  their  own  particnju' 

lar 


kr  w^y.wlierever  the  nature  of  it  admits  of fiich  e  li  A  f. 
imiM:ov€ment<  A  great  part  of  the  machines  ^ 
made  ufe  of  in.thofe  manu&Shires  in  which 
labour  is  moA  iubdivided.  were  CMcifdnally  the 
mventiansofcommon  workmen^  whobeing  each 
of  tiiem  emplo}^  in  fome  very  fimple  operation^ 
naturally  turn^  their  thotights  towardis  finding 
out  eafier  and  readier  methods  of  performing  it. 
Whoever  has  been  much  accuftomed  to  vifit  fuch 
mamifeiStures»  muil  frequently  have  been  fhewn 
very  |Nretty  machines^  which  were  the  inven- 
tions of  fuch  woricmen,  in  order  to  facilitate  and 
qittcken  their  own  particular  part  of  the  work* 
Zn^the  firft  fire-engines,  a  boy  was  conftantly 
employed  to  open  and  ihut  alternately  the  com^ 
munication  between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder^ 
according  as  the  piilon  either  afcended  or  de« 
fcended.  One  of  tfaofe  boys,  who  loved  to  play 
with  his  companions,  obfarved  that,  by  tying  a 
ftring  from  the  handle  c^the  valve  which  opened 
this  communication  to  another  part  of  the  ma^ 
chi&e,  the  valve  would  open  smd  ihut  without 
his  aififtance,  and  leave  bim  at  liberty  to  divert 
hiaifelf  with  his  play*fellow8»  One  of  the  greateft 
improvements  that  has  been  made  upon  this 
machine,  fince  it  vtas  firft  invented,  was  in  this 
manner  the  difcbvery  of  a  boy  who, wanted  to 
iave  his  own  labour. 

All  the  improvements  in  machinery,  how* 
ever,  have  by  no  means  been  the  inventions  of 
thofe.  wJio  had  occafion  to  ufe  the  machines^ 
JMany  improvements  have  been  made  by  the 
iogeauity  of  the  makers  of  the  machines,  wh^ 

•.    .;  to 
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B  o  O  K  to  make  them  became  the  bufiaeis  of  a^peenlfar 
^'  trade ;  and  fi>me  by  that  of  thofe  who  af  c  called 
philofophers  or  men  of  ipeculatibn^  whofe  trade 
it  is  not  to  do  any  things  but  to  obferve  every 
thing ;  and  who,  upon  that  account,  are  often 
capable  of  ccmibining  together  the  powers  of 
the  moft  diftant  and  diflimilar  objects.  In  the 
progreis  of  fbciety,  philofophy  or  ipeculation 
becomes,  Uke  every  other  employment,  theprin^ 
cipal  or  fole  trade  and  occupation  of  a  particular 
clafs  of  citizei^.  Like  every  other  empkyment 
too,  it  is  iubdivided  into  a  great  numl^r  of  dif- 
ferent branches,  each  of  which  aff>rds  occupa- 
tion to  a  peculiar  tribe  or  clafs  of  philofophers ; 
and  this  fubdivifion  of  employment  in  philo^ 
ibphy,  as  well  as  in  every  other  bufinefs,  im« 
proves  dexterity,  and  faves  time.  Each  indi* 
vidual  becomes  more  expert  in  his  own  pecu; 
liar  branch,  more  work  is  done  upon  the  whole, 
and  the  quantity  of  fcience  is  confiderably 
increafed  by  it. 

It  is  the  great  multiplication  of  the  produc- 
tions of  all  the  different  arts,  in  confequence 
of  the  divifion  of  labour,  which  occafions,  in  a 
well-governed  fociety,  that  univerfal  opulence 
which  extends  itfelf  to  the  lowed  ranks  of  the 
pec^le.  Every  workman  has  a  great  quantity 
of  his  own  work  to  diQ>ofe  of  beyond  what  he 
himfelf  has  occafion  for ;  and  every  other  work- 
man being  e:^a£tly  in  the  fame  fituation,  he  is 
enabled  to  exchange  a  great  quantity  of  his 
own  goods  for  a  great  quantity,  or,  what  comes 
t9  the  fame  thing,  for  the  price  of  a  great  quan- 
4  tity 
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tity  of  theirs.     He  fupplies  them  abundantly  c  H  A  P^ 
with  what  they  have  occafion  for^   and  they 
accommodate  him  as  aniply  with  what  he  has 
occafion  for,  and  a  general  plenty  difFufes  itfelf 
through  all  the  different  ranks  of  the  fociety. 

Obfervethe  accommodation  of  the  moft  com- 
mon artificer  or  day-labourer  in  a  civilized  and 
thriving  country^  and  you  will  perceive  that  the 
number  of  people  of  whofe  indufl^ry  a  part^ 
though  but  a  fmall  part,  has  been  employed  in 
procuring  him  this  accommodation,  exceeds  all 
computation*  The  woollen  coat,  for  example^ 
which  covers  the  day-labourer,*  as  coarfe  and 
rough  as  it  may  appear,  is  the  produce  of  the 
joint  labour  of  a  great  multitude  of  workmen* 
The  fliepherd,  the  Ibrter  of  the  wool,  the  wool- 
comber  or  carder,  the  dyer,  the  fcribbler,  thigj 
fpinner,  the  weaver,  the  fiiller,  the  drefler,  with 
many  others,  muft  all  join  their  difierent  art* 
in  order  to  complete  even  this  homely  produc- 
tion. How  many  merchants  and  carriers^  befides, 
mufi:  have  been  employed  in  tranQ)orting  the 
materials  from  fome  of  thofe  workmen  to  others 
who  often  live  in  a  very  difi:ant  part  of  the  coun- 
try! how  much  commerce  and  navigation  in 
particular,  how  many  fiiip-builders^  failors,  fail- 
makers,  rope-makers,  mufl:  have  been  employed 
in  order  to  bring  together  the  different  drtigs 
made  ufe  of  by  the  dyer,  which  often  come  from 
the  remoteft  comers  of  the  world !  What  a 
variety  of  labour  too  is  neceflary  in  order  to 
produce  the  tools  of  the  meanefli  of  thofe  work- 
men!    To   fay  nothing  of  fuch   complicated 

VOL*  II.  c  machines 
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BOOK  macliines  as  the  fliip  of  the  failor,  the  mill  of 
j'_  ^  the  fuller,  or  even  the  loom  of  the  weaver,  let 
us  confider  only  what  a  variety  of  labour  is 
requifite  in  order  to  form  that  very  fimple 
machine,  the  (hears  with  which  the  ihepherd 
clips  the  wool.  The  miner,  the  builder  of  the 
furnace  for  fmelting  the  ore,  the  feller  of  the  tim- 
ber, the  burner  of  the  charcoal  to  be  made  ufe 
of  in  the  fmelting-houfe,  the  brick-maker,  the 
bricklayep,  the  workmen  who  attend  the  furnace, 
the  mill-wright,  the  fotger,  the  fmith,  muft  all 
of  them  join  their  different  arts  in  order  to  pro- 
duce them.  Were  we  to  examine,  in  the  fame 
manner,  all  the  different  parts  of  his  drefe  and 
houfehold  furniture,  the  coarfe  linen  fhirt  which 
he  wears  next  his  Ikin,  the  Ihoes  which  cover  his 
feet,  the  bed  which  he  lies  on,  and  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  which  compofe  it,  the  kitchen-grate 
at  which  he  prepares  his  victuals,  the  coals 
which  he  makes  ufe  of  for  that  purpofe,  dug 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  brought  to 
him  perhaps  by  a  long  fea  and  a  long  land 
carriage,  all  the  other  utenfils  of  hi-s  kitchen, 
all  the  furniture  of  his  table,  the  knives  and 
forks,  the  earthen  or  pewter  plates  upoii  which 
he  ferves  up  and  divides  his  vi6luals,  the  dif« 
ferent  hands  employed  in  preparing  his  bread 
and  his  beer,  the  glafs  window  which  lets  in  the 
heat  and  the  light,  and  keeps  out  the  wind  and 
the  rain,  with  aU  the  knowledge  ai^d  art  requi- 
fite for  preparing  that  beautiful  and  happy  in- 
vention, without  which  thefe  northern  parts  of 
the  world  could  fcarce  have  affi>rded  a  very 

comfort' 
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comfortable  habitation,  together  with  the  tools  c  H  A  p. 
of  all  the  different  woi'kmen  employed  in  pro-  ^ 
ducing  thofe  different  conveniences ;  if  we  ex-» 
amine,  I  fay,  all  thefe  things,  and  confider  what 
a  variety  of  labour  is  employed  about  each  of 
them,  we  fhall  be  fenfible  that  without  the  affifl* 
ance  and  co-operation  of  many  thouiknds,  the 
very  meanefl  perfon  in  a  civilized  country  could 
not  be  provided,  even  according  to,  what  we 
very  falfely  imagine,  the  eaiy  and  fimple  manner 
in  which  he  is  commonly  accommodated.  Com-* 
pared,  indeed,  with  the  more  extravagant  luxury 
of  the  great,  his  accommodation  muft  no  doubt 
appear  extremely  fimple  and  eafy ;  and  yet  it 
may  be  true,  peiphaps,  that  the  accommodation 
of  an  European  prince  does  not  always  fb  much 
exceed  that  of  an  induflriojiis  an^  frugal  peafant^ 
as  the  accommodation  of  the  latter  exceeds  that 
of  many  an  African  king,  the  abfolute  mailer 
of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  ten  thoufand  naked 
lavages. 


CHAP.    II. 


Of  the  Prificipk  which  gives  occqjton  to  the  Dit^ 

jmi  of  Labour. 

THIS  divifion   of  labour,    from  which  fo  chap. 
many  advantages  are  derived,  is  not  ori-  y^J^ 
ginally  the  effe£i  of  any  human  wifdom,  which 
forefees  and  intends  that  general  opulence  to 
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BOOK  which  it  gives  occafion.  It  is  the  neceffarjTy 
^  though  very  flow  and  gradual,  confequence  of 
a  certain  propenfity  in  human  nature  which  h^» 
in  view  no  fuch  extenfive  utility ;  the  propen- 
fity to  truck,  barter,  and  exchange  one  thing 
for  another. 

Whether  this  propenfity  be  one  of  thofe  ori- 
ginal principles  in  human  nature,  of  which  nor 
further  account  can  be  given ;  or  whether,  as 
feems  more  probable,  it  be  the  neceflary  con- 
fequence of  the  faculties  of  reafon  and  fpeech, 
it  belongs  not  to  our  prefent  fubje6l  to  enquire. 
It  is  common  to  all  men,  and  to  be  found  in 
no  other  race  of  animals,  which  feem  to  know 
neither  this  nor  any  other  fpecies  of  contra6lSr 
Two  greyhounds,  in  running  down  the  fame 
hare,  have  fom§times  the  appearance  of  a6ling 
in  fome  fort  of  concert.  Each  turns  her  towards 
his  companion,  or  endeavours  to  intercept  her 
when  his  companion  turns  her  towards  himfelf. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  effe6l  of  any  contrail, 
but  of  the  accidental  concurrence  of  their  paf- 
fions  in  the  fame  obje6l  at  that  particular  time. 
Nobody  ever  faw  a  dog  make  a  fair  and  deli- 
berate exchange  of  one  bone  for  another  with 
another  dog.  Nobody  ever  faw  one  animal  by 
its  gefl:ures  and  natural  cries  fignify  to  anoth^, 
this  is  mine,  that  yours  ;  I  am  willing  to  give 
this  for  that.  When  an  animal  wants  to  obtain 
fomething  either  of  a  man  or  of  ranother  animal, 
it  has  no  other  means  of  perfuafion  but  to  gain 
the  favour  of  thofe  whofe  fervice  it  requires.  A 
puppy  fawns  upon  its  dam,  and  a  fpaniel  endear 
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Tours  by  a  thoufand  attra6lions  to  engage  the  CHAP. 

attention  of  its  mailer  who  is  at  dinner,  when  , ^ 

it  wants  to  be  fed  by  him.  Man  fometimes  ufes 
the  fame  arts  with  his  brethren,  and  when  he 
has  no  other  means  of  engaging  them  to  aft 
according  to  his  inclinations,  endeavours  by 
every  fervile  and  fawning  attention  to  obtain 
their  good  will.  He  has  not  time,  however, 
to  do  this  upon  every  occafion.  In  civilized 
fbciety  he  flands  at  all  times  in  need  of  the 
co-operation  and  affiftance  of  great  multitudes, 
while  his  whole  life  is  fcarce  fufficient  to  gain 
the  friendfliip  of  a  few  perfons.  In  almoft 
every  other  race  of  animals  each  individual, 
when  it  is  grown  up  to  maturity,  is  intirely 
independent,  and  in  its  natural  ftate  has  occa- 
fion for  the  affiftance  of  no  other  living  crea- 
ture. But  man  has  almoft  conftant  occafion 
for  the  help  of  his  brethren,  and  it  is  in  vain 
for  him  to  expeft  it  from  their  benevolence 
only.  He  will  be  more  likely  to  prevail  if  he 
can  intereft  their  felfJove  in  his  favour,  and 
fliew  them  that  it  is  for  their  own  advantage 
to  do  for  him  what  he  requires  of  them.  Who- 
ever ofiers  to  another  a  bargain  of  any  kind, 
propofes  to  do  this:  Give  me  that  which  I 
want,  and  you  fliall  have  this  which  you  want, 
is  the  meaning  of  every  fuch  offer  j  and  it  is 
in  this  manner  that  we  obtain  from  one  another 
the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  good  offices  which 
we  ftand  in  need  of.  It  is  not  from  the  bene- 
volence of  the  butcher,  the  brewer,  or  the 
baker,  that  we  expe6i  our  dinner,  but  frorh  their 
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BOOK  regard  to  their  own  intereil.  We  addrefs  qur^ 
'•^  ^  felves,  not  to  their  humanity  but  to  their  felf- 
Idve,  and  never  talk  to  them  of  our  own  necef-? 
fities  but  of  their  advantages.  Nobody  but  a 
beggar  chufes  to  depend  chiefly  upon  thie  bener 
volence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Ever^  a  beggar 
does  not  depend  upon  it  entirely.  The  charity 
of  well-difpofed  people,  indeed,  fupplies  him 
with  the  whole  fund  of  his  fubfiftence.  But 
though  this  principle  ultimately  provides  him 
with  all  the  neceflaries  of  life  which  he  has 
occafion  for,  it  neither  does  nor  can  provide 
him  with  th^m  as  he  has  occafion  for  them. 
The  greater  part  of  his  occafional  wants  are 
fupplied  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  other 
people,  by  treaty,  by  barter,  and  by  purchafe. 
With  the  money  which  one  man  gives  him  he 
purchafes  food.  The  old  cloaths  which  another 
beftows  upon  him  he  exchanges  for  other  old 
cloaths  which  fuit  him  better,  or  for  lodging, 
or  for  food,  or  for  money,  with  which  he 
can  buy  either  food,  cloaths,  or  lodging,  as  he 
)ias  occafion. 

As  it  i3  by  treaty,  by  barter,  and  by  purchafe, 
that  we  obtain  from  one  another  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  mutual  good  ofiSces  which  we  fi;and  in 
need  of,  fo  it  is  this  fame  trucking  diipofition 
which  originally  gives  occafion  to  the  divifion 
of  labour.  In  a  tribe  of  hunters  or  ihepherds 
a  particular  perfon  makes  bows  and  arrows,  for 
example,  with  more  readinefs  and  dexterity 
than  any  other.  He  frequently  exchanges  them 
for  cattle  or  for  venifon  with  his  companions ; 

and 
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and  he  finds  at  laft  that  hfe  can  in  this  manner  get  chap. 

more  cattle  andvenifon,  than  if  he  himfelf  went  , |[^ 

to  the  field  to  catch  them.  From  a  regard  to 
his  own  intereft,  therefore,  the  making  of  bows 
and  arrows  grows  to  be  his  chief  bufinefs,  and 
he  becomes  a  fort  of  armourer.  Another  excels 
in  making  the  frames  and  covers  of  their  little 
huts  or  moveable  houfes.  He  is  accuftomed  to 
be  of  ufe  in  this  way  to  his  neighbours,  who 
reward  him  in  the  fame  manner  with  cattle  and 
with  venifon,  till  at  laft  he  finds  it  his  intereft 
to  dedicate  himfelf  entirely  to  this  employment, 
and  to  become  a  fort  of  boufcrcarpenter.  In 
the  fame  manner  a  third  becomes  a  fmith  or  a 
brazier ;  a  fourth  a  tanner  or  dreffer  of  hides 
or  fkins,  the  principal  part  of  the  clothing  of 
favages.  And  thus  the  certainty  of  being  able 
to  exchange  all  that  furplus  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  his  own  labour,  which  is  over  and  above 
his  own  confumption,  for  fuch  parts  of  the 
produce  of  other  men's  labour  as  he  niay  have 
occafion  for,  encourages  every  man  to  apply 
himfelf  to  a  particular  occupation,  and  to  cvltu 
Vate  and  bring  tq  perfe6lion  whatever  talent  or 
genius  he  may  poffefs  for  that  particular  fpecies 
of  bufinefs. 

The  dfifierenee  of  natural  talents  in  difierent 
men  is,  in  reality,  much  lefs  than  we  are  aware 
of;  and  the  very  difierent  genius  which  appears 
to  diftihguifli  men  of  different  profeflions,  when 
grown  up  to  maturity,  is  not  upon  many  occa« 
fions  fo  much  the  caufe,  as  the  effe6t  of  tht^ 
divifion  of  laboiu-.    The  difference  between  th^ 
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BOOK  mod  diffimilar  characters,  between  a  philofopher . 
^^^^  and  a  common  ftreet  porter,  for  example,  feems 
to  arife  not  fo  much  from  nature,  as  from  habit, 
cuftom,  and  education.  When  they  came  into 
the  wprld,  and  for  the  firft  fix  or  eight  years  of 
their  exiftence,  they  were,  perhaps,  very  much 
alike,  and  neither  their  parents  nor  playfeL 
lows  could  perceive  any  remarkable  difference. 
About  that  age,  or  foon  after,  they  come  to  be 
employed  in  very  different  occupations.  The 
difference  of  talents  comes  then  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of,,  and  widens  by  degrees,  till  at  laft  the. 
vanity  of  the  philofopher  is  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge fcarce  any  refemblance.  But  without  the 
difpofitipn  to  truck,  barter,  aftd  exchange,  every 
man  muil  hav^  procured  to  himfelf  every  nepefr 
fiu-y  and  conveniettcy  of  life  which  he  wanted. 
All  mufl  have  had  the  fame  duties  to  performj^ 
and  the  fame  work  to  do,  and  there  could  have 
been  no  fuch  difierence  of  employment  as  could 
alone  give  occafion  to  aqy  gi^t  difference  of 
talent. 

As  it  is  this  diipofition  which  forms  that  dif«) 
ference  of  talents,  fo  remarkable  among  men  of 
different  profef&ons,  fo  [t  is  this  fame  diQ)ofition 
which  renders  that  difference  ufeful.  Many 
tribes  of  animals  acknowledged  to  be  ^  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  derive  frpm  nature  a  much  mor^ 
remarkable  diftinftign  pf  genius,  than  what, 
antecedent  to  cuftom  and  education,  appears  to 
take  place  among  men.  By  nature  a  philofo- 
phei"  is  not  in  genius  and  difpofition  half  fb  differ^- 
^nt  from  a  ftreet  porter,  as  a  ma;ftiff  is  from  a 
•  grey* 
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jgreyhound,  or  a  greyhound  from  a  Q>aniel9  or  c  H  A  P» 

this  laft  from  a  ihepherd's  dog.     Thofe  different  ^ ^ 

tribes  of  animals,  however,  though  all  of  the 
f^me  Ipecies,  are  of  fcarce  any  ufe  to  one 
another.  The  ftii^ngtb  of  the  maftiff  is  not  in 
the  leaft  fupported  either  by  the  fwiflnefs  of 
the  greyhound,  or  by  the  fagacity  of  the  fpaniel, 
qr  by  the  docility  of  the  Ihepherd- s  dog.  The 
effe^s  of  thofe  different  geniufes  and  talents, 
for  want  of  the  power  or  difpofition  to  bartei: 
and  exchange,  cannot  be  brought  into  a  com-> 
mon  flock,  and  do  not  in  the  lead  contribute 
to  the  better  accommodation  and  opnveniency 
of  the  ipecies.  Each  animal  is  flill  obliged  tq 
fupport  and  defend  itfelf,  feparately  and  inde* 
pendently,  and  derives  no  fort  of  advantage 
from  that  variety  of  talents  with  which  nature 
has  diilinguifhed  its  fellows.  Among  men,  on 
the  contrary,  the  moil  diflimilar  geniufes  are  of 
ufe  to  one  another ;  the  difierent  produces  of 
their  refpe^tive  talents,  by  the  general  diipofii- 
tion  to  truck,  barter,  and  exchange,  being 
brought,  as  it  were,  into  a  common  ftock, 
where  every  man  may  purchafe  whatever  part 
of  the  produce  of  other  men'^  talents  he  ha& 
pf^c^iipn  for, 
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CHAR  IIL 

That  the  Divijion  of  Labour  is  limited  by  tJie 

Ea:tent  of  the  Markets 

AS  it  is  the  power  of  exchanging  that  gives 
occafion  to  the  divifion  of  labour,  fo  thi^ 
extent  of  this  divifion  muft  always  be  limited 
by  the  extent  of  that  power,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  the  extent  of  the  market.  When  the  market 
is  very  finall,  no  perfon  can  have  any  encourage** 
ment  to  dedicate  himfelf  entirely  to  one  employ*, 
ment,  for  want  of  the  power  to  exchange  all  that 
furplus  part  of  the  produce  of  his  own  labour, 
which  is  over  and  above  his  own  confumptioti, 
for  fuch  part  of  the  produce  of  other  men*s  la- 
bour as  he  has  occafion  for. 

There  are  fome  forts  of  induftry,  even  of  the 
loweft  kind,  which  can  be  carried  on  no  where 
but  in  a  great  town.  A  porter,  for  example, 
can  find  employment  and  fubfiftence  in  no  other 
place.  A  viDage  is  by  much  too  narrow  a 
^here  for  him  ;  even  an  ordinary  market  town 
is  fcarce  large  enough  to  afford  him  conilant 
occupation.  In  the  lone  houfes  and  very  fmall 
villages  which  are  fcattered  about  in  fo  defert 
a  country  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  every 
farmer  mufl:  be  butcher,  baker  and  brewer  for 
bis  own  family.  In  fuch  fituations  we  can  fcarce 
expe£t  to  find  even  a  fmith,  a  carpenter,  or  a 
mafon,  within  lefs  than  twenty  miles  of  another 
of  the  fame  trade.    The  fcattered  families  that 
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live  at  eight  or  teii  miles  diflance  from  th^  c  H  A  YV 
peareft  of  them,  muft  learn  to  perform  them*      ^^* 
felves  a  great  number  of  little  pieces  of  work, 
for  which,  in  more  populous  countries,  they 
would  call  in  the  affiftance  of  thofe  workmen. 
Country  workmen  are  almoft  everywhere  obliged 
to-  apply  themfelves  to  all  the  different  branches 
pf  indiiftry  that  have  fq  much  affinity  to  one 
another  as  to  be  employed  about  the  fame  fort 
of  materials.    A  country  carpenter  deals  in  every 
fort  of  work  that  is  made  of  wood :  a  country 
finith  in  every  fort  of  work  that  is  made  of  iron. 
The  former  is  not  only  a  carpenter,  but.  a  joiner, 
a  cabinet  maker,  and  even  a  carver  in  wood,  as 
well  as  a  wheelwright,  a  plough-wright,  a  cart 
and  waggon  maker.     The  employments  of  the 
latter  are  ftiU  more  various.     It  is  impoflible 
there  fhould  be  fuch  a  trade  as  even  that  of  a 
nailer  in  the  remote  and  inland  parts  of  the  ^ 
Highlands  of  Scotland.     Such  a  workman  at 
the  rate  of  a  thoufand  nails  a  day,  and  three 
hundred  working  days  in  the  year,  will  make 
three  hundred  thoiifand  nails  in  the  year.    But 
in  fuch  a  fituation  it  would  be  impoffible  to  di£> 
pofe  of  one  thoufand,  that  is,  of  one  day's  work 
in  the  year. 

As  by  means  of  water-carriage  a  more  exten* 
five  market  is  open  to  every  fort  of  induftry 
than  what  land-carriage  alone  can  afford  it,  fo  it 
is  upon  the  fea^coaft,  and  along  the  banks  of 
navigable  rivers,  that  induftry  of  every  kind 
naturally  begins  to  fubdivide  and  improve  itfelf, 
and  it  is  frequently  not.till  a  long  time  after  that 

thofe 
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BOOK  thofe  improvements  extend  themfelves  to  the  in* 
'•       land  parts  of  the  country.    A  broad-wheeled 
waggon,  attended  by  two  men,  and  drawn  by 
eight  horfes,  in  about  fix  weeks  time  carries  and 
brings  back  between  London  and  Edinburgh 
near  four  ton  weight  of  goods.     In  about  the 
^,  fame  time  a  fhip  navigated  by  fix  or  eight  men^ 
and  failing  between  the  ports  of  London  and 
Leith,  frequently  carries  and  brings  back  two 
hundred  ton  weight  of  goods.      Six  or  eight 
men,  therefore,  by  the  help  of  water-carriage, 
can  carry  and  bring  back  in  the  fame  time  the 
lame  quantity  of  goods  between  London  and 
Edinburgh,  as  fifty  broad-wheeled  waggons,  at- 
tended by  a  hundred  men,  and  drawn  by  four 
hundred  horfes.      Upon  two  hundred  tons  of 
goods,  therefore,  carried  by  the  cheapeft  land-i 
carriage  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  there  muft 
be  charged  the  maintenance  of  a  hundred  men 
for  three  weeks,  and  both  the  maintenance,  ^d, 
what  is  nearly  equal  to  the  maintenance,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  four  hundred  horfes  as  well  as 
of  fifty  great  waggons.   Whereas,  upon  the  lame 
quantity  of  goods  carried  by  water,  there  is  to 
be  charged  only  the  maintenance  of  fix  or  eight 
men,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  fliip  of  two 
hundred  tons  burthen,  together  with  the  value  ' 
of  the  fuperior  riflt,  or  the  difference  of  the  in- 
furance  between  land  and  water-carriage.   Were 
there  no  other  communication  between  thofe 
two  places,  therefore,  but  by  land  carriage,  as  no 
goods  could  be  tranfported  from  the  one  to  tho 
other,  except  fuch  whofe  price  was  very  confix 
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derable  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  they  could  CHAP, 
carry  on  but  a  fmall  part  of  that  commerce       ^* 
which  at  prefent  fubfifts  between  them,  and  con- 
fequently  could  give  but  a  fmall  part  of  that  en- 
couragement which  they  at  prefent  mutually 
afford  to  each  other's  induitry.     There  could  be 
little  or  no  commerce  of  any  kind  between  the 
diilant  parts  of  the  world.     What  goods  could 
bear  the  expeuce  of  land-carriage  between  Lon- 
don and  Calcutta  ?  Or  if  there  were  any  fo  pre- 
cious  as  to  be  able  to  fupport  this  expence,  with 
what  fafety  could  they  be  tran^orted  through 
the  territories  of  fo  many  barbarous  nations  ? 
Thofe  two  cities,  however,  at  prefent  ca:rry  on  a 
very  confiderable  commerce  with  each  other, 
and  by  mutually  affording  a  market,  give  a  good 
deal  of  encouragement  to  each  other's  induftry. 
Since  fuch,  therefore,  are  the  advantages  of 
water-camage,   it  is  natural  that  the  firft  im- 
provements of  art  and  induftry  Ihould  be  made 
where  this  conveniency  opens  the  whole  world 
for  a  market  to  the  produce  of  every  fort  of  la- 
bour, and  that  they  fhould  always  be  much  later 
in  extending  themfelves  into  the  inland  parts  of 
the  country.     The  inland  parts  of  the  country 
can  for  a  long  time  have  no  other  market  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  goods,  but  the  country 
which  lies  round  about  them,  and  feparates  them 
from  the  fea-coaft,  and  the  great  navigable  rivers. 
The  extent  of  their  market,  therefore,  muft  for 
a  long  time  Be  in  proportion  to  the  riches  and 
populoufnefs  of  that  country,  and  confequently 
their  improvement  muft  always  be  pofterior  to 
•  the 
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BOOK  the  improvement  of  that  country.  In  our  North 
!•_  ^  American  colonies  the  plantations  have  con- 
ftantly  followed  either  the  fea*coa(l  or  the  banks 
of  the  navigable  rivers,  and  have  fcarce  any 
where  extended  themfelves  to  any  confiderable 
diftance  from  both. 

The  nations  that,  according  to  the  beft  au- 
thenticated  hiftory,  appear  to  have  been  firft 
civilized,^  were  thofe  that  dwelt  round  the  coaft 
of  the  Mediterranean  fea.  That  fea,  by  far  the 
greateft  inlet  that  is  known  in  the  world,  having 
no  tides,  nor  confequently  any  waves  except 
fuch  as  are  caufed  by  the  wind  only,  was,  by  the 
fmoothnefs  of  its  furface,  as  well  as  by  the  mul- 
titude of  its  iflands,  and  the  proximity  of  its 
neighbouring  ftiores,  extremely  favourable  to  the 
infant  navigation  of  the  world  ;  when,  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  compafs,  men  were  afraid  to 
quit  the  view  of  the  coaft,  and  from  the  imper- 
fection of  the  art  of  fliip-building,  to  abandon 
themfelves  to  the  boifterous  waves  of  the  ocean. 
To  pafs  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  that  is, 
to  fail  out  of  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  was,  in 
the  antient  world,  long  confidered  as  a  moft 
wonderful  and  dangerous  exploit  of  navigation. 
It  was  late  before  even  the  Phenicians  and  Car- 
thaginians,  the  moft  ikilful  navigators  and  fhip.. 
builders  of  thofe  old  times,  attempted  it,  and 
they  were  for  a  long  time  the  only  nations  that 
did  attempt  it. 

Of  all  the  countries  on  the  coaft  of  the  Medi- 
terranean  fea,  Egypt  feems  to  have  been  the  firft 
in  which  either  agriculture  or  manufa6lures  were 
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cultivated  and  improved  to  any  confiderable  chap. 
degree.  Upper  Egypt  extends  itfelf  nowhere  ,  j^ 
above  a  few  miles  from  the  Nile,  and  in  Lower 
Eg3rpt  that  great  river  breaks  itfelf  into  many 
different  canals,  which,  with  the  afliilance  of  a 
little  art,  feem  to  have  afforded  a  communica- 
tion by  water-carriage,  not  only  between  aU  the 
great  towns,  but  between  aU  the  confiderable 
villages,  and  even  to  many  farm-houfes  in  the 
country;  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Rhine  and  the  Maefe  do  in  Holland  at  prefent. 
The  extent  and  eafinefs  of  this  inland  navigation 
was  probably  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the 
early  in^rovement  of  Egypt. 

The  improvements  in  agriculture  and  manu«> 
fa6tures  feem  likewife  to  have  been  of  very  great 
antiquity  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal  in  the  Eafl 
Indies,  and  in  fome  of  the  eaftern  provinces  of 
China ;  though  the  great  extent  of  this  antiquity 
is  not  authenticated  by  any  hiflories  of  whofe 
authority  we,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  well 
aflured.  In  Bengal  the  Ganges  and  feveral  other 
great  rivers  form  a  great  number  of  navigable 
canals  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Nile  does  in 
Eg)q)t.  In  the  Eaflem  provinces  of  China  too, 
feveral  great  rivers  form,  by  their  different 
branches,  a  multitude  of  canals,  and  by  commu- 
nicating with  one  another  afibrd  an  inland  navi- 
gation much  more  extenfive  than  that  either  of 
the  Nile  or  the  Ganges,  or  perhaps  than  both  of 
them  put  together.  It  is  remarkable  that  neither 
the  antient  Egyptians,  nor  the  Indians,  nor  the 
Chinefe,   encouraged  foreign  commerce,  but 
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BOOK  feem  all  to  have  derived  their  great  opulence 
^-       from  this  inland  navigation. 

All  the  inland  parts  of  Africa^  and  all  that 
part  of  Alia  which  lies  any  confiderable  way 
north  of  the  Euxine  and  Caipian  feas,  the  antient 
Scythia,  the  modem  Tartary  and  Siberia,  feem 
in  all  ages  of  the  world  to  have  been  in  the  fame 
barbarous  and  uncivilized  flate  in  which  we  find 
them  at  prefent.  The  fea  of  Tartary  is  the 
frozen  ocean  which  admits  of  no  navigation,  and 
though  fome  of  the  greateft  rivers  in  the  world 
run  through  that  country,  they  are  at  too  great 
a  diftance  from  one  another  to  carry  commerce 
and  communication  through  the  greater  part  of 
it.  There  are  in  Africa  none  of  thofe  great 
inlets,  fuch  as  the  Baltic  and  Adriatic  feas  in 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine  feas  in 
both  Europe  and  Afia,  and  the  gulphs  of  Arabia, 
Perfia,  India,  Bengal,  and  Siam,  in  Afia,  to  carry 
maritime  commerce  into  the  interior  parts  of 
that  great  continent :  and  the  great  rivers  of 
Africa  are  at  too  great  a  difl:ance  from  one  another 
to  give  occafion  to  any  confiderable  inland  navi* 
gation.  The  commerce  befides  which  any 
nation  can  carry  on  by  means  of  a  river  which 
does  not  break  itfelf  into  any  great  number  of 
branches  or  canals,  and  which  runs  into  another 
territory  before  it  reaches  the  fea,  can  never.be 
very  confiderable;  becaufe  it  is  always  in  the 
power  of  the  nations  who  poflefs  that  other  terri- 
tory to  obfl:ru6l  the  communication  between  the 
Upper  country  and  the  fea.  The  navigation  of 
the  Danube  is  of  very  Jittle  ufe  to  the  difierent 
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ftates  of  Bavaria,  Ai^ria  and  Hungary,  in  com*  chap. 
parifon  of  what  it  would  be  if  any  ci  them  pof-  ,_[^ 
feffed  the  whole  of  its^ourfe  till  it  falls  into  the 
Black  Sea* 


CHAP.  IV- 

Of  the  Origin  and  life  of  Money, 


WHEN  the  divifion  of  labour  has  been  once  CHAP, 
thoroughly  eftablilhed,  it  is  but  a  very 
&iall  part  of  a  man's  wants  which  the  produce 
of  his  own  labour  can  fupply.  He  fupplies  the 
far  greater  part  of  them  by  exchanging  that 
furplus  part  of  the  produce  of  his  own  labour, 
which  is  over  and  above  his  own  confumption, 
for  fuch  parts  of  the  produce  of  other  men^s  la- 
bour as  he  has  occafion  fon  Every  man  thus 
lives  by  exchanging,  or  becomes  in  fome  mea- 
fure  a  merchant,  and  the  fociety  itfelf  grows  to 
be  what  is  properly  a  commercial  fociety. 

But  when  the  divifion  of  labour  firft  began  to 
take  place,  this  power  of  exchanging  mull  fre* 
quently  have  been  very  much  clogged  and  em- 
barrafled  in  its  operations.  One  man,  we  fliali 
fuppofe,  has  more  of  a  certain  commodity  than 
he  himfelf  has  occafion  for,  while  another  has 
lefs.  The  former  confequently  would  be  glad  to 
diQ)ofe  of,  and  the  latter  to  purchafe,  a  part  of 
this  fuperfluity.  But  if  this  latter  fliould  chance 
to  have  nothing  that  the  former  fl:ands  in  need 
of,  no  exchange  can  be  made  between  them. 
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BOOK  The  butcher  has  more  meat  in  his  Ihop  than  he 
^*  himfelf  can  confume,  and  the  brewer  and  the 
baker  would  each  of  thenvbe  willing  to  purchafe 
a  part  of  it.  But  they  have  nothing  to  offer  in 
exchange,  except  the  different  productions  of 
their  reipe6live  trades^  and  the  butcher  is  already 
provided  with  all  the  bread  and  beer  which  he 
has  immediate  occafion  for.  No  exchange  can, 
in  this  cafe,  be  made  between  them.  He  cannot 
be  their  merchant,  nor  they  his  cuflomers  ;  and 
they  are  all  of  them  thus  mutually  lefs  fervice- 
able  to  one  another.  In  order  to  avoid  the  in- 
conveniency  of  fuch  fituations,  every  prudent 
man  in  every  period  of  fociety,  after  the  firH 
eftablifhment  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  mufl  na- 
turally  have  endeavoured  to  manage  his  affairs 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have  at  all  times  by  him» 
befides  the  peculiar  produce  of  his  own  induftry, 
a  certain  quantity  of  fome  one  commodity  or 
other,  fuch  as  he  imagined  few  people  would  be 
likely  to  refufe  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of 
their  induflry. 

Many  different  commodities,  it  is  probable, 
were  fucceffively  both  thought  of  and  employed 
for  this  purpofe.  In  the  rude  ages  of  fociety, 
cattle  are  laid  to  have  been  the  common  inftru- 
ment  of  commerce ;  and,  though  theymufl  have 
been  a  moll  inconvenient  one,  yet  in  old  times 
we  find  things  were  frequently  valued  according 
to  the  number  of  cattle  which  had  been  given  in 
exchange  for  them.  The  armour  of  Diomede, 
fays  Homer,  coJft  only  nine  oxen ;  but  that  of 
Glaucus  cofl  an  hundred  oxen.    Salt  is  faid  to 
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be  the  common  inftniment  of  commerce  and  ex-  c  H  A  P. 
changes  in  Abyflinia ;  a  ^ecies  of  ihells  in  fome  ^^'  ' 
parts  of  the  coaft  of  India ;  dried  cod  at  New- 
foundland; tobacco  in  Virginia  ;  fugar  in  fome 
of  our  Weft  India  colonies ;  hides  or  drefled 
leather  in  fome  other  countries  ;  and  these  is  at 
this  day  a  village  in  Scotland  where  it  is  not 
uncommon,  I  am  told,  for  a  workman  to  carry 
nails  inftead  of  money  to  the  baker's  Ihop  or  the 
ale  houfe* 

In  all  countries,  however,  men  feem  at  laft  to 
have  been  determined  by  irrefiftible  reafons  to 
give  the  preference,  for  this  employment,  to 
metals  above  every  other  commodity.  Metals 
can  not  only  be  kept  with  as  little  lofs  as  any 
other  commodity,  fcarce  any  thing  being  lefs 
perifhable  than  they  are,  but  they  can  likewife, 
without  any  lofs,  be  divided-  into  any  number  of 
parts,  as  by  fufion  thofe  parts  can  eafily  be  re- 
united  again ;  a  quality  which  no  other  equally 
durable  commodities  pofTefs,  and  which  more 
than  any  other  quality  renders  them  fit  to  be  the . 
inftruments  of  commerce  and  circulation.  The 
man  who  wanted  to  buy  fait,  for  example,  and 
had  nothing  but  cattle  to  give  in  exchange  for 
it,  muft  have  been  obliged  to  buy  fait  to  the 
value  of  a  whole  ox,  or  a  whole  1k\eep^  at  a  time. 
He  could  feldom  buy  lefs  than  this,  becaufe 
what  he  was  to  give  for  it  could  feldom  be 
divided  without  lofs ;  and  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
buy  more,  he  muft,  for  the  fame  reafons,  have 
been  obliged  to  buy  double  or  triple  the  quan- 
tity, the  value,  to  wit,  of  two  or  three  oxen,  or 
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ft  00  K  of  two  or  three  (heep.  If,  on  the  contrary,  iil- 
ftead  of  flieep  or  oxen,  he  had  metals  to  give  in 
exchange  for  it,  he  could  eafily  proportion  the 
quantity  of  the  metal  to  the  precife  quantity  of 
the  commodity  which  he  had  immediate  occa« 
lion  for. 

Different  metals  have  been  made  ufe  of  by 
different  nations  for  this  purpofe*  Iron  was  the 
common  inftrument  of  commerce  among  the  an-» 
tient  Spartans  ;  copper  among  the  antient  Ro- 
mans ;  and  gold  and  filver  among  aU  rich  and 
commercial  nations. 

Tliofe  metals  feem  originally  to  have  been 
made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  in  rude  bars,  without 
any  ftamp  or  coinage.  Thus  we  are  told  by 
Pliny  *,  upon  the  authority  of  Timaeus,  an  an- 
tient hiilorian,  that,  till  the  time  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  the  Romans  had  no  coined  money,  but 
made  ufe  of  undamped  bars  of  copper,  to  pur- 
chafe  whatever  they  had  occafion  for.  Thefe 
rude  bars,  therefore,  performed  at  this  time  the 
funftion  of  money. 

The  ufe  of  metals  in  this  rude  ftate  was  at- 
tended  with  two  very  confiderable  inconvenien- 
cies ;  firft,  with  the  trouble  of  weighing ;  and, 
fecondly,  with  that  of  affaying  them.  In  the 
precious  metals,  where  a  fmall  difference  in  the 
quantity  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  value, 
even  the  bufinefs  of  weighing,  with  proper  exafit- 
nefs,  requires  at  leaft  very  accurate  weights  and 
fcales.    The  weighing  of  gold  in  particidar  is  an 

*  Flin.  Hift*  Nat.  lib.  33.  cap.  3. 
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Iteration  of  fome  nicety.  In  the  coarfer  metals,  chap. 
indeed,  where  a  fmall  error  would  be  of  little  ^y 
confequence,  lefe  accuracy  would,  no  doubt,  be 
neceffary.  Yet  we  Ihould  find  it  exceffively 
troublefome,  if  every  time  a  poor  man  had  oc- 
cafion  either  to  buy  or  fell  a  farthing'g  worth 
of  goods,  he  was  obliged  to  weigh  the  farthing. 
The  operation  of  affaying  is  ftill  more  difficult, 
ftill  more  tedious,  and,  unlefs  a  part  of  the 
metal  is  fairly  melted  in  the  crucible,  with 
proper  diffolvents,  any  conclufion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  it,  is  extremely  uncertain.  Before 
the  inflitution  of  coined  money,  however,  unlefs 
they  went  through  this  tedious  and  difficult 
operation,  people  muijt  always  have  been  liable 
to  the  groflell  frauds  and  impofitions,  and  in* 
ftead  of  a  pound  weight  of  pure  filver,  or  pure 
copper,  might  receive  in  exchange  for  their 
goods,  an  adulterated  compofition  of  the  coarfefl 
and  cheapeft  materials,  which  had,  however, 
in  their  outward  appearance,  been  made  to 
refemble  thofe  metals.  To  prevent  fuch  abiifes, 
to  facilitate  exchanges,  and  thereby  to  en- 
courage all  forts  of  induftry  and  commerce,  it 
has  been  found  neceffary,  in  all  countries  that 
have  made  any  confiderable  advances  towards 
improvement,  to  affix  a  public  damp  upon  cer- 
tain quantities  of  fuch  particular  metals,  as  were 
in  thofe  countries  commonly  made  ufe  of  to 
purchafe  goods.  Hence  the  origin  of  coined 
money,  and  of  thofe  public  offices  called  mints ; 
inftitutions  exaftly  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe 
of  the  aulnagers  and  flampmaflers  of  woollen 
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BOOK  and  linen  cloth.  All  of  them  are  equally  meaat 
to  afcertain,  by  means  of  a  public  llamp,  the 
quantity  and  uniform  goodnefi  of  thofe  different 
commodities  when  brought  to  market. 

The  firft  public  (lamps  of  this  kind  that  were 
affixed  to  the  current  metals,  feem  in  many  cafes 
to  have  been  intended  to  afcertain,  what  it  was 
both  moft  diflScult  and  moft  important  to  afcer- 
tain,  the  goodnefs  or  finenefs  of  the  metal,  and 
to  have  refembled  the  fterling  mark  which  is 
at  prefent  affixed  to  plate  and  bars  of  filver,  or 
the  Spanifh  mark  which  is  fometimes  affixed  to 
ingots  of  gold,  and  which  being  ftruck  only 
upon  one  fide  of  the  piece,  and  not  covering 
the  whole  furface,  afcertains  the  fineiiefs,  but  not 
the  weight  of  the  metal.  Abraham  weighs  to 
]Ephron  the  four  hundred  fhekels  of  filver  which 
he  had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  field  of  Machpelah. 
They  are  faid  however  to  be  the  current  money 
of  the  merchant,  and  yet  are  received  by  weight 
and  not  by  tale,  in  t}ie  fame  manner  as  ingots  of 
gold  and  bars  of  filver  are  at  prefent.  The  re- 
venues  of  the  antient  Saxon  kings  of  England 
are  faid  to  have  been  paid,  not  in  money  but  in 
kind,  that  is,  in  viftiials  and  provifions  of  all 
forts.  William  the  Conqueror  introduced  the 
cuflom  of  paying  them  in  money.  This  money, 
however,  w^as,  for  a  long  time,  received  at  the 
exchequer,  by  weight  and  not  by  tale. 

The  inconveniency  and  difficulty  of  weighing 
thofe  metals  with  exa6lnefs  gave  occafion  to  the 
inflitution  of  coins,  of  which  the  flamp,  covering 
entirely  both  fides  of  the  piece  and  fometimes 
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the  edges  too,  was  fuppofed  to  afcertain  not  chap. 
only  the  finenefs,  but  the  weight  of  the  metal.  ,  J^* 
Such  coins,  therefore,  were  received  by  tale  as 
at  prefent,  without  the  trouble  of  weighing. 

The  denominations  of  thofe  coins  feem  ori- 
ginally  to  have  exprefled  the  weight  or  quantity 
ci  metal  contained  in  them.     In  the  time  of 
Servius  TuUius,   who   firft    coined  money  at 
Rome,  the  Roman  As  or  Pondo  contained  a 
Romao  pound  of  good  copper.    It  was  divided 
in  the  lame  manner  as  our  Troyes  pound,  into 
twelve  ounces,  each  of  which  contained  a  real 
ounce  of  good  copper.    The  Engliih  pound 
ilerling  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  contained  a 
pound.  Tower  weight,  of  filver  of  a  known 
finenefi.    The  Tower  pound  feems  to  have  been 
fomething  more  than  the  Roman  pound,  and 
ibmething  lefs  than  the  Troyes  pound.    This 
laft  was  not  introduced  into  the  mint  of  England 
till  the  1 8th  of  Henry  VIII.    The  French  livre 
contained  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  a  pound, 
Troyes  weight,  of  filver  of  a  known  finenefs. 
The  fair  of  Troyes  in  Champaign  was  at  that 
time  frequented  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  the  weights  and  meafiires  of  fo  famous  a 
market  were  generally  known  and  efteemed. 
The  Scots  money  pound  contained,  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Firft  to  that  of  Robert 
Bruce,  a  pound  of  filver  of  the  fame  weight 
and  finenefs  with  the  Englifli  pound  fterling. 
Engliih,  French,  and  Scots  pennies  too,  con- 
tained all  of  them  originally  a  real  pennyweight 
of  filver,  the  twentieth  part  of  an  ounce,  and 
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BOOK  the  two-hundred-and-fortieth  part  of  »  pounds 
The  fliilling  too  {e^ns  originally  to  have  been 
the  denomination  of  a  weight.     When  'wheat  is  at 
twelve  JkilUngs  the  quarter^  fays  an  antiait  ilatute 
erf  Henry  III.  then  wq/iel  bread  of  a  farthing 
JkaU  weigh  eleven  JhilUngs  aindjbur  pence.    The 
proportion,  however,  between  the  ihilling  and 
either  the  penny  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  pouo^ 
on  the  other,  feems  not  to  have  been  ib  conftant 
and  uniform  as  that  between  the  penny  and  the 
pound.    During  the  firil  race  of  the  kings  of 
France,   the  French   fou  or  Ihilling   appears 
upon  different  occafions  to  have  contained  five^ 
twelve,  twenty,  and  forty  pennies.     Among  Ae 
antient  Saxons  a  fliilling  appears  at  one  time  tQ 
have  contained  only  five  pennies,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  may  have  been  as  variable 
among  them  as  among  their  neighbours,  the 
^ntient  Franks.    From  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
among  the  French,  and  from  that  of  William  the 
Conqueror  among  the.  Englifh,  the  proportion 
between  the  pound,  the  fhilling,  and  the*  penny, 
feems  to  have  been  uniformly  the  fame  as  at 
prefent,  though  the  value  of  each  has  been  very 
different.    For  in  every  country  of  the  world,  I 
believe,  the  avarice  and  injuflice  of  princes  and 
fovereign  flates,  abufing  the  confidence  of  their 
fubjedts,  have  by  degrees  diminiflied  the  real 
quantity  of  metal,  which  had  been  originally 
contained  in  their  coins.    Hie  Roman  As,  in  the 
latter  ages  of  the  R^ublic,  was  reduced  to  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  its  original  value,  and, 
inftead  of  weighing  a  pound,  came  to  weigh  only 

half 
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half  an  ounce.    The  Englifh  pound  and  penny  chap. 
contain  ^t  prelent  about  a  third  only ;  the  Scots      ^* 
pound  and  penny  about  a  thirty-fixth ;  and  the 
French  pound  and  penny  about  a  fixty-fixth  part 
of  their  original  value.     By  means  of  thoie 
operations  the  princes  and  fovereign  ftates  which 
performed  them  were  enabled,  in  appearance,  to 
pay  their  debts  and  to  fulfil  their  engagements 
with  a  fmaller  quantity  of  filver  than  would 
otherwife  have  been  requifite.    It  was  indeed  in 
appearance  only ;  for  their  creditors  were  really 
defrauded  of  a  part  of  what  was  due  to  them. 
All  other  debtors  in  the  Hate  were  allowed  the 
iame  privilege,  and  might  pay  with  the  iame 
nominal  fum  of  the  new  and  debaied  coin 
whatever  they  had  borrowed  in  the  old.    Such 
operations,  therefore,  have  always  proved  favour- 
able to  the  debtor,  and  ruinous  to  the  creditor, 
suod  have  fometimes  produced  a  greater  and 
more  univerfal  revolution  in  the  fortunes  of 
private  perfons,  than  could  have  been  occafioned 
by  a  very  great  public  calamity. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  money  has  become 
in  all  civilized  nations  the  univerfal  inftrument 
of  commerce,  by  the  intervention  of  which 
goods  of  all  kinds  are  bought  and  fold,  or 
exchanged  for  one  another. 

What  are  the  rules  which  men  naturally 
obferve  in  exchanging  them  either  for  money 
or  for  one  another,  I  fliall  now  proceed  to 
examine.  Thefe  rules  determine  what  may 
be  called  the  relative  or  exchangeable  value 
of  goods. 

a  The 
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BOOK  The  word  value,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  has 
l'__^  two  different  meanings,  and  fbmetimes  exprefles 
the  utility  of  fome  particular  object,  and  fome- 
times  the  power  of  purchafing  other  goods  which 
the  poffeflion  of  that  obje6t  conveys.  The  one 
may  be  called  "value  in  ufe;"  the  other,  *«  value 
*'  in  exchange/^  The  things  which  have  the 
greateft  value  in  ufe  have  frequently  little  or  no 
value  in  jexchange ;  and  on  the  contrary,  thofe 
which  have  the  greateft  value  in  exchange  have 
frequently  little  or  no  value  in  ufe.  Nothing  is 
more  ufeful  than  water :  but  it  will  purchaie 
fcarce  any  thing ;  fcarce  any  thing  can  be  had 
in  exchange  for  it.  A  diamond,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  fcarce  any  value  in  ufe  ;  but  a  very 
great  quantity  of  other  goods  may  frequently  be 
had  in  exchange  for  it. 

In  order  to  inveftigate  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  exchangeable  value  of  commo- 
'dities,  I  ftiall  endeavour  to  fhew, 

Firft,  what  is  the  real  meafure  of  this  ex- 
changeable value ;  or,  wherein  confifts  the  real 
price  of  all  commodities. 

Secondly,  what  are  the  different  parts  of 
which  this  real  price  is  compofed  or  made  up. 

And,  laftly,  what  are  the  different  circum- 
fiances  which  fometimes  raife  fome  or  all  of 
thefe  different  parts  of  price  above,  and  fome- 
times fink  them  below  their  natural  or  ordinary 
rate  ;  or,  what  are  the  caufes  which  fometimes 
hinder  the  market  price,  that  is,  the  actual  price 
of  commodities,  from  coinciding  exactly  with 
what  maybe  called  their  natural  price. 
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I  fliall  endeavour  to  explain,  as  fully  and  CHAP. 
diftin6lly  as  I  can,  thofe  three  fubjefts  in  the  ^  ^^ 
three  following  chapters,  for  which  I  muft  very 
eameftly  entreat  both  the  patience  and  attention 
of  the  reader :  his  patience  in  order  to  examine 
a  detail  which  may  perhaps  in  fome  places 
appear  unneceflarily  tedious ;  and  his  attention 
in  order  to  underftand  what  may,  perhaps,  after 
the  fulleft  explication  which  I  am  capable  of 
giving  of  it,  appear  ftill  in  fome  degree  obfcure. 
I  am  always  willing  to  run  fome  hazard  of  being 
tedious  in  order  to  be  fUre  that  I  am  perfpicuous ; 
and  after  taking  the  utmofl  pains  that  I  can  to 
be  perfpicuous,  fome  obfcurity  may  ftill  appear 
to  remain  upon  a  fubje^  in  its  own  nature 
extremely  abftrafiled. 


CHAP.   V. 

Of  the  real  and  nominal  Price  of  Commodities,  or 
of  their  Price  in  Labour,  and  their  Price  in 
Money. 

EVERY  man  is  rich  or  poor  according  to  c  H  A  P. 
the  degree  in  which  he  can  afford  to  enjoy  v. 
the  neceffaries,  conveniencies,  and  amufements 
of  human  life.  But  kfler  the  divifion  of  labour 
has  once  thoroughly  taken  place,  it  is  but  a  very 
fmall  part  of  thefe  with  which  a  man's  own 
labour  can  fupply  him.  The  far  greater  part  of 
item  he  muft  derive  from  the  labour  of  other 
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P  O  0  K  pec^le,  and  he  mull  be  rich  or  poor  according 
to  the  quantity  of  that  labour  which  he  can 
command,  or  which  be  can  afibrd  to  purchaie. 
The  value  of  any  commodity^  therefore,  to  the 
perfon  who  poflefles  it,  and  who  means  not  to 
ufe  or  confume  it  himfelf,  but  to  exqhai^e  it  for 
other  commodities,  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
labour  which  it  enables  him  to  purchafe  or  com^ 
mand.  Labour,  therefore,  is  the  real  meafure 
of  the  exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities. 

The  real  price  of  every  thing,  what  every 
thing  really  coils  to  the  man  who  wants  to 
acquire  it,  is  the  toil  and  trouble  of  acquiring  it. 
What  every  thing  is  reaUy  worth  to  the  man  who 
has  acquired  it,  and  who  wanta  to  difpofe  of  it  or 
exchange  it  for  fomething  61fe,  is  the  toil  and 
trouble  which  it  can  fave  to  himfelf,  and  which 
it  can  impofe  upon  other  people*  What  is  bought 
with  money  or  with  goods  is  purchafed  by  labour, 
as  much  as  what  we  acquire  by  the  toil  of  our 
own  body*  That  money  or  thofe  goods  indeed 
iave  us  this  toil.  They  contain  the  value  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  labour  which  we  exchange 
for  what  is  fuppofed  at  the  time  to  contain  the 
value  of  an  equal  quantity.  Labour  was  the  firil 
price,  the  original  purchafe»money  that  was  paid 
for  all  things.  It  was  not  by  gold  or  by  filver, 
but  by  labour,  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world 
was  originally  purchafed  j  'and  its  value,  to  thofe 
.  who  poflels  it,  and  who  want  to  exchange  it 
for  fome  new  produdlions,  is  precifely  equal  to 
the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  enable  them 
to  purchafe  or  commands    .  - 
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Weallii,  as  Mr.  Hobbes  lays,  is  power.  But  chap. 
the  perfon  who  either  acquires,  or  iucceeds  to  J^* 
a  great  fortune,  does  not  neceflarily  acquire  or 
lucceed  to  any  political  j)ower,  either  civil  or 
military.  His  fortune  may,  perhaps,  afford  him 
the  means  of  acquiring  both,  but  the  mere  poll 
feifion  of  that  fortune  does  not  neceffarily  con* 
vey  to  him'  eithen  The  power  which  that  poU 
feffion  immediately  and  direftly  conveys  to  him, 
is  the  power  of  purchafing  j  a  certain  command 
over  all  the  labour,  or  over  all  the  produce  of 
labour  which  is  then  in  the  market.  His  for- 
tune is  greater  or  lefs,  precifely  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  this  power ;  or  to  the  quantity 
either  of  other  men's  labour,  or,  what  is  the 
fame  thing,  of  the  produce  of  other  men's 
labour,  which  it  enables  him  to  purchafe  or 
command.^  The  exchangeable  value  of  every 
thing  inuil  always  be  precifely  equal  to  the  ex- 
tent of  this  power  which  it  conveys  to  its  owner. 

But  though  labour  b^  the  real  meafure  of  the 
exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities,  it  is  not 
that  by  which  their  value  is  commonly  efti- 
mated.  It  is  often  difficult  to  afcertain  the 
proportion  between  two  different  quantities  of 
labour.  The  time  fpent  in  two  different  forts 
of  work  will  not  always  alone  determine  this 
proportion.  The  different  degrees  of  hardihip 
endured,  and  of  ingenuity  exercifed,  mull  like- 
wife  be  taken  into  account.  There  may  be 
more  labour  in  an  hour's  hard  work  than  in  two 
hours  eafy  bufinefs ;  or  in  an  hour's  application 
to  a  trade  which  it  coft  ten  years  labour  to  learn» 

than 
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BOOK  than  ij\  a  month's  induftry  at  an  ordinary  vtnd 
^^^  obvious  employment.  But  it  is  not  eafy  to 
find  any  accurate  meafure  either  of  hardfliip  or 
ingenuity.  In  exchanging  indeed  the  different 
productions  of  different  forts  of  labour  for  one 
another,  fome  allowance  is  comAionly  made  for 
both.  It  is  adjufted,  however,  not  by  any  accu- 
rate meafure,  but  by  the  higgling  and  bargaining 
of  the  market,  according  to  that  fort  of  rough 
equality  which, '  though  not  exa6t,  is  fufficient 
for  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  common  life. 

Every  commodity  befideSj  is  more  frequently 
exchanged  for,  andthereby  compared  with,  other 
commodities  than  with  labour.  It  is  more  natu« 
ral  therefore,  to  eftimate  its  exchangeable  valile 
by  the  quantity  of  fome  other  commodity  than 
by  that  of  the  labour  which  it  can  purchafe. 
The  greater  part  of  people  too  underftand  bet- 
ter  what  is  meant  by  a  quantity  of  a  particular 
commodity,  than  by  ^  quantity  of  labour.  The 
one  is  a  plain  palpable  objeCt;  the  other  an 
abilra£t  notion,  which,  though  it  can  be  made 
fufficiently  intelligible,  is  not  altogether  fo  natu* 
ral  and  obvious. 

But  when  barter  ceafes,  and  money  has 
become  the  common  inilrument  of  commerce, 
every  particular  commodity  is  more  frequently 
exchanged  for  money  than  for  any  other  com- 
modity. The  butcher  feldom  carries  his  beef  or 
his  mutton  to  the  baker,  or  the  brewer,  in  order 
to  exchange  them  for  bread  or  for  beer ;  but  he 
carries  them  to  the  market,  where  he  exchanges 
them  for  money,  and  afterwards  exchanges  that 

money 
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money  for  bread  and  for  beer.  The  quantity  G  H  A  p. 
of  money  which  he  gets  for  them  regulates  too  ^^ 
the  quantity  <rf  bread  and  beer  which  he  can 
afterwards  purchafe.  It  is  more  natural  and 
obvious  to  him,  therefore,  to  eilimate  their  value 
by  the  quantity  of  money,  the  commodity  for 
which,  he  immediately  exchanges  them,  than  by 
that  of  bread  and  beer,  the  commodities  for 
which  he  can  exchange  them  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  another  commodity ;  and  rather  to 
lay  that  his  butcher's  meat  is  worth  threepence 
or  fourpence  a  pound,  than  that  it  is  worth 
three  or  four  pounds  of  bread,  or  three  or  four 
quarts  of  fmall  beer.  Hence  it  comes  to  pai^, 
that  the  exchangeable  value  of  every  commodity 
is  more  frequently  eftimated  by  the  quantity  of 
money,  than  by  the  quantity  either  of  labour  or 
of  any  other  commodity  which  can  be  had  in 
exchange  for  it. 

Gold  and  filver,  however,  like  every  other 
commodity,  vary  in  their  value,  are .  fometimes 
cheaper  and  fometimes  dearer,  fometimes  of 
eafier  and  fometimes  of  more  difficult  purchafe. 
The  quantity  of  labour  which  any  particular 
quantity  of  them  can  purchafe  or  command,  or 
thequantity  of  other  goods  which  it  will  exchange 
for,  depends  always  upon  the  fertility  or  barren- 
nefi  of  the  mines  which  happen  to  be  known 
about  the  time  when  fuch  exchanges  are  made. 
The  difcovery  of  the  abundant  mines  of  America 
reduqed,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  the  value  of 
gdid  and  filver  in  Europe  to  about  a  third  of 
what  it  had  been  before.     As  it  colls  lefs  labour 

to 
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B  o  o  S  to  brifl^  thofe  metals  from  the  mine  to  thD 
}•  market,  fo  when  they  v«re  brought  thitheif 
they  could  pui'chafe  or  command  lefs  labour ; 
and  this  revolution  in  their  value,  though  per** 
haps  the  greateft,  is  by  no  means  the  only  one 
of  which  hiftory  gives  fbme  account.  But  as  a 
meafure  of  quantity,  (iich  as  the  natural  foot, 
fathom,  or  handful,  which  is  continually  varying 
in  its  own  quantity,  can  never  be  an  accurate^ 
meafure  of  the  quantity  of  other  things :  fo  a 
commodity  which  is  itfelf  continuaUy  varying 
in  its  own  value,  can  never  be  an  accurate 
meafure  of  the  value  of  other  commodities* 
Equal  quantities  of  labour,  at  all  times  and 
places,  may  be  faid  to  be  of  equal  value  to 
the  labourer.  In  his  ordinary  ilate  of  health, 
ftrengtfa  and  ipirits ;  in  the  ordinary  degree 
of  his  ikill  and  dexterity,  he  muft  always  lay 
down  the  fame  portion  of  his  eafe,  his  liberty,  and 
his  happinefs.  The  price  \^hich  he  pays  muft 
always  be  the  fame,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity 
of  goods  which  he  receives  in  return  for  it.  Of 
thefe  indeed  it  may  fometimes  purchafe  a  greater 
and  fometimes  a  fmaller  quantity ;  but  it  is  their 
value  which  varies,  not  that  of  the  labour  which 
purchafes  them.  At  all  times  and  places  that 
is  dear  which  it  is  difficult  to  come  at,  or  which 
it  cofts  much  labour  to  acquire  ;  and  that  cheap 
which  is  to  be  had  eafily,  or  with  very  little 
labour.  Labour  alone,  therefore,  never  varying 
in  its  own  value,  is  alone  the  ultimate  and  real 
ftandard  by  which  the  value  of  all  commodities 
can  at  all  times  and  places  be  eftimated  and 
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compared.     It  is  their  real  price ;  money  is  flieir  c  HA  P- 
nominal  price  only.  ^* 

But  though  equal  quantities  of  labour  are 
always  of  equal  value  to  the  labourer,  yet  to  the 
perfon  who  employs  him  they  appear  fometimes  ' 
to  be  of  greater  and  fometimes  of  fmaller  value. 
He  purchafes  them  fometimes  with  a  greater  and 
fometimes  with  a  finaller  quantity  of  goods,  and 
to  him  the  price  of  labour  feems  to  vary  like  that 
of  all  other  things.  It  appears  to  him  dear  in 
the  one  cafe,  and  cheap  in  the  other.  In  reality^ 
however,  it  is  the  goods  which  are  cheap  in  the 
one  cafe,  and  dear  in  the  other. 

In  this  popular  fenfe,  therefore,  labour,  like 
commodities,  may  be  faid  to  have  a  real  and  a 
nominal  price*  Its  real  price  may  be  faid  to 
cpniift  in  the  quantity  of  the  neceffariea  and  con* 
veniences  of  life  which  are  given  for  it ;  its  no- 
minal price,  in  the  quantity  of  money.  The 
labqurer  is  rich  or  poor,  is  well  or  ill  rewarded, 
in  proportion  to  the  real,  not  to  the  nominal 
price  of  his  labour. 

Hie  diftin6lion  between  the  real  and  the 
nominal  price  of  commodities  and  labour,  is  not 
a  matter  of  mere  :Q)eculation,  but  may  fometimes 
be  of  confiderable  ufe  in  praftice.  The  feme 
real  price  is  always  of  the  fame  value  j  but  on 
account  of  the  variations  in  the  value  of  gold 
and  filver,  the  fame  nominal  price  is  ibmetim,es 
of  very  different  values.  When  a  landed  eft^e, 
therefore,  is  fold  with  a  refervation  of  a  perpe- 
tual jent,  if  it  is  intended  that  this  rent  fiiould 
always  be  of  the  feme  value,  it  is  of  importance 
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«  O  O  K  to  the  family  in  whofe  favour  it  is  referved,  that 
^  it  Ihould  not  confift  in  a  particular  fuAi  of  money. 
Its  value  would  in  this  cafe  be  liable  to  varia- 
tions of  two  different  kinds ;  firft,  to  thofe  which 
arife  from  the  different  quantities  of  gold  and 
filver  which  are  contained  at  different  times  in 
coin  of  the  fame  denomination ;  and,  fecondly, 
to  thofe  which  arife  from  the  different  values  of 
equal  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  at  different 
times. 

Princes  and  fovereign  fl;ates  have  frequently 
fancied  that  they  had  a  temporary  intereft  to 
diminiffi  the  quantity  of  pure  metal  contained  in, 
their  coins  j  but  they  feldom  have  fancied  that 
they  had  any  to  augment  it.  The  quantity  of 
inetal  contained  in  the  coins,  I  believe  of  all 
nations,  has,  accordingly,  been  almofl  continu- 
ally diminilhing,  and  hardly  ever  augmenting^ 
Such  variations  therefore  tend  almoil  always  to 
diminiffi  the  value  of  a  money  rent. 

The  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  America  dimi- 
niflied  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  in  Europe. 
This  diminution,  it  is  commonly  fuppofed,  though 
I  apprehend  without  any  certain  proof,  is  fl;ill 
going  on  gradually,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to 
do  fo  for  a  long  time.  Upon  this  fuppofition, 
therefore,  fuch  variations  are  more  likely  to  dimi- 
niffi, than  to  augment  the  value  of  a  money  rent^ 
even  though  it  ftiould  be  ftipulated  to  be  paid^ 
not  in  fuch  a  quantity  of  coined  money  of  fuch 
a  denomination  (in  fo  many  pounds  fterling,  for 
example),  but  in  fo  many  ounces  either  of  pure 
filver,  or  of  filveir  of  a  certain  ftaadard» 

The 
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I  ^ 

The  rents  which  have  been  referved  in  cornr  CHAP, 
have  preferved  their  value  much  better  than  thofe 
which  have  been  referved  in  money,  even  where 
the  denomination  of  the  coin  has  not  been  altered. 
By  the  1 8th  of  Elizabeth  it  was  ena6ted,  That 
a  third  of  the  rent  of  all  college  leafes  fliould  be 
referved  in  corn,  to  be  paid,  either  in  kind,  or 
according  to  the  current  prices  at  the  near  eft 
public  market.  The  money  arifing  from  this 
com  rent,  though  originally  but  a  third  of  the 
whole,  is  in  the  prefent  times,  according  to 
Do6lor  Blackftone^  commonly  near  double  of 
what  arifes  from  the  other  two-thirds.  The  old 
money  rents  of  colleges  muft,  according  to  this 
account,  have  funk  almoft  to  a  fourth  part  of 
their  ancient  value ;  or  are  worth  little  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  the  corn  which  they  were 
formerly  worth.  But  fince  the  reign  of  Philip 
and  Mary  the  denomination  of  the  Englilh  coin 
has  undergone  little  or  no  alteration,  and  the 
iame  number  of  pounds,  (hillings  and  pence  have 
contained  very  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  pure 
filver.  This  degradation,  therefore,  in  the  value 
of  the  money  rents  of  colleges,  has  arifen  alto- 
gether from  the  degradation  in  the  value  of 
filver. 

|When  the  degradation  in  the  value  of  filver 
is  combined  with  the  diminution  of  the  quantity 
of  it  contained  in  the  coin  of  the  fame  denomi- 
nation, the  lofs  is  frequently  fl:ill  greater.  In 
Scotland,  where  the  denomination  of  the  coin 
has  undergone  much  greater  alterations  than  it 
ever  did  in  England,  and  in  France,  where  it  ha9 
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BOOK  undergone  ftill  greater  than  it  ever  did  in  Scot- 
land, fome  ancient  rents,  originally  of  confider- 
able  value,  have  in  this  manner  been  reduced 
almofl  to  nothing. 

Equal  quantities  of  labour  will  al  diftant  times 
be  pur  chafed  more  nearly  with  equal  quantitiea 
of  corn,  the  fubfiftence  of  the  labourer,  than 
with  equal  quantities  of  gold  and'filver,  or  per- 
haps  of  any  other  commodity.     Equal   quan- 
tities of  corn,  therefore,  will,  at  diftant  times, 
be  more  nearly  of  the  fame  real  value,  or  enable 
the   poifeffor   to  purchafe   or  command  more 
nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  the  labour  of  other 
people.     They  will  do  this,  I  fay,  more  nearly 
than  equal  quantities  of  almoft  any  other  ccmi- 
n^odity ;  for  even  equal  quantities  of  corn  will' 
not  do  it  exactly.    The  fubfiftence  of  the  la- 
bourer, or  the  real  price  of  labour,  as  I  Ihajl- 
endeavour  to  fliow  hereafter,  is  very  different 
upon  different  occafions ;  more  liberal  in  a  fo-   - 
ciety  advancing  to  opulence,  than  in  one  that  is. 
ftanding  ftill ;  and  in  one  that  -ie  ftanding  ftill^ 
than  in  one  that  is  going  backwards.     Every 
other  commodity,  however,  will  at  any  particular 
time  purchafe  a  greater  or  finaUer  quantity  of 
labour  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fubfift- 
ence which  it  can  purchafe  at  that  time.     A 
rent  therefore  referved  in  com  is  liable  only  to 
the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  labour  which  a.  * 
certain  quantity  of  com  can  purchafe.     But  a 
rent  referved  in  any  other  commodity  is  liable, 
not  only  to  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  14- 
bour  which  any  particular  quantity  of  com  can 
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purchafe,  but  to  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  c  H  A  P. 
corn  which  can  be  purchafed  by  any  particular       ^* 
quantity  of  that  commodity. 

Though  the  real  value  of  a  com  rent,  it  is  to 
be  obferved  however,  varies  much  lefs  from  cen- 
tury to  century  than  that  of  a  money  rent,  it 
varies   much  more   from   year  to  year.      The 
money  price  of  labour,  as  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
fliow  hereafter,  does  not  flu6tuate  from  year^to 
year  with  the  money  price  of  com,  but  feems  to 
be  every  where  accommodated,  not  to  the  tem- 
porary or  occafional,  but  to  the  average  or  ordi- 
nary price  of  that  neceffary  of  life.    The  average 
or  ordinary  price  of  com  again  is  regujated,  as 
I  fhall  likewife  endeavour  to  (how  hereafter,  by 
the  value  of  filver,  by  the  richnefs  or  barrennefs 
of  the  mines  which  fupply  the  market  with  that 
metal,  or  by  the  quantity  of  labour  which  muft 
be  employed,  and  confequently  of  com  which 
mufl  be  confumed,  in  order  to  bring- any  parti- 
cular quantity  of  filver  from  the  mine  to  the 
market.    But  the  value  of  filv6r,  though  it  fome- 
times  varies  greatly  from  century  to  centuiy, 
feldom  varies  much  from  year  to  year,  but  fre- 
quently continues  the  lame,  or  very  nearly  the 
fame,  for  half  a  century  or  a  century  together. 
The  ordinary  or  average  money  price  of  com, 
therefore,  may,  during  fo  long  a  period,  con- 
tinue the  fame  or  very  nearly  the  feme  too,  and 
^iong  with  it  the  money  price  of  labour,  pro- 
vided, at  leaft,  the  fociety  continues,  in  other 
refteas,  in  the  fame  or  nearly  in  the  fame  con- 
dition.   In  the  mean  time  the  temporaiy  and 
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BOOK  occaiional  price  of  corn  may  frequently  be  doru 
^*  ble,  one  year,  of  what  it  had  been  the  year  be- 
fore, or  flu6luate,  for  example,  from  five  and 
twenty  to  fifty  Ihillings  the  quarter.  But  when 
corn  is  at  the  latter  price,  not  only  the  nominal, 
but  the  real  value  of  a  corn  rent  will  be  double 
of  what  it  is  when  at  the  former,  or  will  com- 
mand double  the  quantity  either  of  labour  or  of 
the  greater  part  of  other  commodities ;  the  money 
price  of  labour,  and  along  with  it  that  of  moft 
other  things,  continuing  the  fiime  during  aU  thefq 
fludtuations. 

Labour,  therefore,  it  appears  evidently,  is 
the  only  univerfal,  as  well  as  the  only  accurate 
mealure  of  value,  or  the  only  ftandard  by  which 
we  can  compare  the  values  of  different  commo- 
dities at  all  times  and  at  all  places.  We  cannot 
eftimate,  it  is  allowed,  the  real  value  of  different 
commodities  'from  century  to  century  by  the 
quantities  of  filver  which  were  given  jfor  them. 
We  cannot  eflimate  it  from  year  ^o  year  by  the 
quantities  of  com.  By  the  quantities  of  labour 
we  can,  with  the  greateft  accuracy,  eftimate  it 
both  from  century  to  century  and  from  year  to 
year.  From  century  to  century,  corn  is  a  better 
meafure  than  filver,  becaufe,  from  century  to 
century,  equal  quantities  of  com  will  command 
the  fame  quantity  of  labour  more  nearly  thaa 
equal  quantities  of  filver.  From  year  to  year, 
on  the  contrary,  filver  is  a  better  meafiire  than, 
corn,  becaufe  equal  quantities  of  it  will  more 
neatly  command  the  fkme  quantity  of  labour^ 
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But  though  in  eftablifliing  perpetual  rents,  CHAP, 
or  even  in  letting  very  long  leafes,  it  may  be  of 
life  to  diftinguifh  between  the  real  and  nominal 
price ;  it  is  of  none  in  buying  and  felling,  the 
more  common  and  ordinary  tranfaftions  of  hu- 
man life. 

At  the  lame  time  and  place  the  real  and  the 
nominal  price  of  all  commodities  are  exa6tly  in 
proportion  to  one  another.  The  more  or  left 
money  you  get  for  any  commodity,  in  the  Lon- 
don market,  for  example,  ihe  more  or  lefs  la- 
bour it  will  at  that  time  and  place  enable  you  to 
purchafe  or  command.  At  the  fame  time  and 
place,  therefore,  money  is  the  exa6l  meafure  of 
the  real  exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities. 
It  is  fb,  however,  at  the  fame  time  and  place 
only. 

Though  at  diftant  places,  there  is  no  regular 
proportion  between  the  real  and  the  money  price 
of  commodities,  yet  the  merchant  who  carries 
goods  from^the  one  to  the  other  has  nothing  to 
confider  but  their  money  price,  or  the  difference 
between  the  quantity  of  filver  for  which  he  buys 
them,  and  that  for  which  he  is  likely  to  fell 
them.  Half  an  ounce  of  filver  at  Canton  in 
China  may  command  a  greater  quantity  both  of 
labour  and  of  the  neceffaries  and  conveniences  of 
life,  than  an  ounce  at  London.  A  commodity, 
therefore,  which  fells  for  half  an  ounce  of  filvep 
at  Canton  may  there  be  really  dearer,  of  more 
real  importance  to  the  man  who  poffeffea  it  there, 
than  a  commodity  which  fells  for  an  ounce  at 
J^ondon  is  to  the  man  who  pofTeifes  it  ^t  Lon* 
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BOOK  don.    If  a  London  merchant^  however,  can  buy 

}l ,  at  Canton  for  half  an  ounce  of  iilver,  a  commo^ 

dity  which  he  can  afterwards  fell  at  I/ondon  for 
an  ounce,  he  gains  a  hundred  per  cent,  by  the 
bargain,  juil  as  much  as  if  an  ounce  of  filver 
was  at  London  exa6l;ly  of  the  fame  value  as  at 
Cstnton.  It  is  of  no  importance  to  him  that  half 
an  ounce  of  filver  at  Canton  would  have  given 
him  the  conunand  of  more  labour  and  of  a, 
greater  quantity  of  the  neceffaries  and  conve-. 
niences  of  life  than  sgi  ounce  can  do  at  London. 
An  ounce  at  London  wiU  always  give  him  the 
command  of  double  the  quantity  of  aU  thefe, 
which  half  an  ounce  could  have  done  there,  andl 
this  is  precifely  what  he  wants. 

As  it  is  the  nominal  or  money  price  of  goods, 
therefore,  which  finally  determines  the  prtidence 
or  imprudence  of  all  purchafes  and  fales,  and 
thereby  regulates  almoil  the  whole  bufipefs  of 
common  life  in  which  price  is  concerned,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  it  ihould  have  been  fo  mucli 
more  attended  to  than  the  real  price. 

In  fiich  a  work  as  this,  however,  it  may  fome-^ 
times  be  of  ufe  to  compare  the  different  real 
values  of  a  particular  conunodity  at  different 
times  and  ^places,  or  the  different  degrees  of 
power  over  the  labour  of  other  people  which  it 
ijiay,  upon  different  occafions,  have  given  to 
thofe  who  poflefled  it.  We  muft  in  this  cafe 
compare,  not  fo  much  the  different  quantities  of 
filver  for  which  it  was  comaipnly  fold,  as  the 
djUfFerent  quantities  of  labour  which  thofe  dif-» 
ferent  quantities  of  filver  could  have  purchafed^ 

But 
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But  the  current  prices  of  labour  at  difta)t  times  CHAP. 

Mid  places  can  fcarce  ever  be  known  \|th  any  , ^[^ 

degree  of  exaftnefi,  Thofe  of  corn^though 
tiiey  have  in  few  places  been  reg^arly  re« 
corded,  are  in  general  bettar  known  ^d  have 
been  more  frequently  taken  notice  o|by  hifto« 
rians  and  other  writers.  We  muft  tenerally, 
therefore,  content  ourfelves  with  thm,  not  as 
being  always  exa£Uy  in  the  fame  prdortion  as 
the  current  prices  of  labour,  but  at  being  the 
neareft  approximation  wbiph  can  t^monly  be 
had  to  that  proportion.  I  (hall  h^eafter  have 
occafion  to  make  feveral  compa^<^ns  of  this 

In  the  progrefa  of  induftry,  coimercial  na- 
tions have  found  it  convenient  f  coin  feveral 
different  metals  into  money ;  golctbr  larger  pay-* 
ments,  filver  for  purchafes  of  liderate  value, 
and  copper,  or  fom^  other  co&e  metal,  for 
thofe  of  flill  finaller  coniideratiof.  They  have 
always,  however,  confidered  on/of  thofe  metala 
as  more  peculiarly  the  meafu^  of  value  than 
any  of  the  other  two  j  and  thispreference  feem» 
generally  to  have  been  given  #  the  metal  which 
they  happened  firft  to  makepe  of  as  the  in« 
ftrument  of  commerce.  Haang  once  began  to 
nfe  it  as  their  flandard,  whm  they  muft  have 
done  when  they  had  no  othei  money,  they  have 
gener^y  continued  to  do  fij^ven  when  the  ne- 
ceffity  W9S  not  the  fame. 

The  Romans  are  iaid  to  lave  had  nothing  but 
copper  money  till  within  ve  years  before  the 
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BOOK  firft  Pmic  war  *,  when  they  firft  began  to  coin 
^*  filver.  Copper,  therefore,  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued dways  the  meafure .  of  value  in  that  re- 
public.  At  Rome  all  accounts  appear  to  have 
been  ke|t,  and  the  value  of  all  eftates  to  have 
been  conputed,  either  in  AJfes  or  in  Se/iertiL 
The  As  Mas  always  the  denomination  of  a  copper 
coin.  Tie  word  Seftertius  fignifies  two  Affes  and 
a  half.  Though  the  Se/iertius^  therefore,  was 
originally  1  filver  coin,  its  value  was  eftimated  in 
copper.  At  Rome,  one  who  owed  a  great  deal 
of  money,  vas  faid  to  have  a  great  deal  of  other 
people's  copper. 

The  nortlern  nations  who  eftablifhed  them- 
felves  upon  tie  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  feem 
to  have  had  flver  money  from  the  firft  beginning 
of  their  fettfements,  and  not  to  have  known 
either  gold  or  copper  coins  for  feveral  ages  there- 
after. There  were  filver  coins  in  England  in  the 
time  of  the  Siiiscons ;  but  there  was  little  gold 
coined  till  the  time  of  Edward  III.  nor  any  cop- 
per  till  that  of  James  I.  of  Great  Britain.  In 
England,  therefore,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  I 
believe,  in  all  other  modern  nations  of  Europe^ 
all  accounts  are  kept,  and  the  value  of  all  goodar 
and  of  all  eftates  18  generally  computed  in  filver : 
and  when  we  mem  to  exprefe  the  amount  of  a 
perfon's  fortune,  we  feldom  mention  the  number 
of  guineas,  but  the  number  of  pounds  fterling 
which  we  fuppofe  would  be  given  for  it. 
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Originally,  in  all  countries,  I  believe,  a  legal  CHAP* 
tender  of  payment  could  be  made  only  in  the  ^' 
coin  of  that  metal,  which  was  pecuUariy  con- 
fidered  as  the  ftandard  or  meafure  of  value.  In 
England,  gold  was  not  confidered  as  a  legal  ten- 
der for  a  long  time  after  it  was  coined  into 
money.  The  proportion  between  the  values  of 
gold  and  filver  money  was  not  fixed  by  any  public 
law  or  proclamation  ;  but  was  left  to  be  fettled 
by  the  market.  If  a  debtor  offered  payment  in 
gold,  the  creditor  might  either  reje6l  fuch  pay- 
ment altogether,  or  accept  of  it  at  fuch  a  valu- 
ation of  the  gold  as  he  and  his  debtor  could  agree 
upon.  Copper  is  not  at  prefent  a  legal  tender, 
except  in  the  change  of  the  fmaller  filver  coins* 
In  this  fixate  of  things  the  difl:in6Uon  between  the 
metal  which  was  the  fi:andard,  and  that  which 
was  not  the  ftandard,  was  fomething  more  than 
a  nominal  difl:in£lion« 

In  procefs  of  time,  and  as  people  became 
gradually  more  familiar  with  the  ufe  of  the  dif- 
ferent metals  in  coin,  and  confequently  better 
acquainted  with  the  proportion  between  their 
relpe6tive  values,  it  has  in  moft  countries,  I  be- 
lieve, been  found  convenient  to  afcertain  this 
proportion,  and  to  declare  by  a  public  law  that 
a  guinea,  for  example,  of  fuch  a  weight  and 
finenefs,  fliouJd  exchange  for  one-and-twenty 
ibillingSy  or  be  a  legal  tender  for  a  debt  of  that 
lunount*  In  this  fi;ate  of  things,  and  during  the 
continuance  of  any  one  regulated  proportion  of 
this  kind,  the  diftin£tion  between  the  metal 
which  is  the  itandard|  and  that  which  is  not  the 
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BOOK  ftandard,  becomes  little  more  than  a  nominal 
^'     .  diftinAion. 

In  confequence  of  any  change,  however,  in 
this  regulated  proportion,  this  diftin6lion  be- 
comes, or  at  leaft  feems  to  become,  fomething 
more  than  nominal  again.  If  the  regulated 
value  of  a  guinea,  for  example,  was  either  re- 
duced to  twenty,  or  raifed  to  two-and-twenty 
{hillings,  all  accounts  being  kept  and  almoft  all 
obligations  for  debt  being  expreffed  in  filver 
money,  the  greater  part  of  payments  could  in 
either  cafe  be  made  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
filver  money  as  before ;  but  would  require  very 
different  quantities  of  gold  money ;  a  greater  in 
the  one  cafe,  and  a  fraaller  in  the  othen  Silver 
would  appear  to  be  more  invariable  in  its  value 
than  gold.  Silver  would  appear  to  meafure  the 
value  of  gold,  and  gold  would  not  appear  to 
meafure  the  value  of  filver.  The  valu^  of  gold 
would  feem  to  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  filver 
which  it  would  exchange  for  j  and  the  value  of 
filver  would  not  feem  to  depend  up6n  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  which  it  would  exchange  for* 
This  difference,  however,  would  be  altogether 
owing  to  the  cuftom  bf  keeping  accounts,  and  of 
exprefSng  (he  amount  of  all  great  and  fmall  fums 
rather  in  filver  than  in  gold  money.  One  of 
Mr.  Drummond's  notes  for  five-and-twenty  or 
fiflty  guineas  would,  after  an  alteration  of  this 
kind,  be  flill  payable  with  five-and-twenty  or 
fifly  guineas  in  the  fame  manner  as  before.  It 
would,  after  fuch  an  alteration,  be  payable  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  gqld  as  before,  but  with 

very 
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very  di^Terent  quantities  of  fflver.     In  the  pay-  CHAR 

ment  of  fuch  a  note,  gold  would  appear  to  be  , ^ 

more  invariable  in  its  value  than  filver.  Gold 
would  appear  to  meafure  the  value  of  filver,  and 
filver  would .  not  ap]^ear  to  meafure  the  value  of 
gold.  If  the  cuilom  of  keeping  accounts,  and  of 
expreffing  promiflbry  notes  and  other  obligations 
for  money  in  this  manner,  ihould  ever  become 
general,  gold,  and  not  filver,  would  be  con-  % 
fidered  as  the  metal  which  was  peculiarly  the 
^andard  or  meafure  of  value,  - 

In  reality,  during  the  continuance  of  any 
one  regulated  proportion  between  the  refpe6live 
values  of  the  different  metals  in  coin,,  the  value 
of  the  moft  precious  metal  regulates  the  value 
of  the  whole  coin.      Twelve  copper  pence  con- 
tain half  a  pound,   avoirdupois,  of  copper,  of 
not  the  beft  quality,  which,  before  it  is  coined, 
is  feldom  worth  feven-pence  in  filver.     But  as  by 
the. regulation  twelve  fuch  pence  ate  ordered  to 
exchange  for  a  fliiUiiig,  they  are  in  the^  market 
confidered  as  worth  a  fliilling,  and  a  fliiping  can 
at  any  time  be  had  for  them.      Even  'befoi*e  the 
late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  gold)  that  part  of  it  at  leafl:  which  cir<r 
culated  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  was( 
in  general  lefs  degr^aded  below  its  fi^andard  wei^t 
than  the  greater  part]  of  the  filver.    One  and 
twenty  worn    and  defaced  fliillings,  however, 
were  confidered  as  equivalent  to  a  guinea,  which 
perhaps,  indeed,  was  worn  and  defaced  too,  but 
feldom  fo  much  fo*     The  late  regulations  havQ 
brought  the  gold  coin  as  near  perhaps  to  its 
lUndard  weight  as  it  is  poflible  to  bring  the  cur- 
rent 
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BOOK  rent  coin  of  any  nation ;  and  the  order,  to  rccdvd 
^  no  gold  at  the  public  offices  but  by  weight,  is 
likely  to  preferve  it  fo,  as  long  as  that  order  is 
enforced.  The  filver  coin  ftiU  continues  in  the 
fame  worn  and  degraded  ftate  as  before  the  re- 
formation of  the  gold  coin.  In  the  market,  how- 
ever, one-and-twenty  ftiillings  of  this  degraded 
filver  coin  are  ftill  confidered  as  worth  a  guinea 
of  thii^  excellent  gold  coin. 

The  reformation  of  the  gold  coin  has  evidently 
raifed  the  value  of  the  filver  coin  which  can  b^ 
exchanged  for  it. 

In  the  Englifli  mint  a  pound  weight  of  gold  is 
coined  into  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half,  which, 
at  one-and-twenty  fliillings  the  guinea,  is  equal 
to  forty-fix  pounds  fourteen  fliillings  and  fix- 
pence.  An  ounce  of  fuch  gold  coin, 'therefore, 
is  worth  3/.  175.  lofrf.  in  filver.  In  England  no 
duty  or  feignorage  is  paid  upon  the  coinage,  and 
he  who  carries  a  pound  weight  or  an  ounce 
weight  of  fi:andard  gold  bullion  to  the  mint,  gets 
back  a  pound  weight  or  an  ounce  weight  of  gold 
in  coin,  without  any  dedu6tion.  Three  pounds 
feventeen  fliillings  and  ten-pence  halfpenny  an 
ounce,  therefore,  is  faid  to  be  the  mint  price  of 
gold  in  England,  or  the  quantity  of  gold  coin 
which  the  mint  gives  in  return  for  fl:andard  gold 
bullion^ 

Before  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  the 
price  of  fi;andard  gold  bullion  in  the  market  had 
for  many  years  been  upwards  of  3/.  18^.  fome- 
times  3/.  I  ^s»  and  very  frequently  4/.  an  ounce ; 
that  fum,  it  is  probable,  in  the  worn  and  de« 

.       graded 
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grftded  gold  coin,  feldom  containing  more  lan  CHAR 
I  an  ounce  of  ilandard  gold.      Since  the  refotia-  ._   'y*  ^  ^ 

tion  of  the  gold  coin,  the  market  price  of  ftn- 

'  dard  gold  bullion  leldom  exceeds  3/.  1 75.  ydan 

!  ounce.     Before  the  refoimation  of  the  gold  c<n, 

i  the  mariet  price  was  always  more  or  lefs  abve 

I  the  mint  price.    Since  that  reformation,  the  nu- 

ket  price  has  been  conftantly  below  the  mit 

price.      But  that  market  price  is  the  fame  wl^- 

ther  it  is  paid  in  gold  or  in  filver  coin.     Tie 

I  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  therefore,  hs 

raifed  not  only  the  value  of  the  gold  coin,  bu 

likewife  that  of  the  filver  coin  in  proportion  t» 

I  gold  bullion,  and  probably  tOo  in  proportion  tc 

all  other  commodities  j  though  the  price  of  the 

greater  part  of  other  commodities  being  influ- 

enced  by  fo  many  other  caufes,  the  rife  in  the 

value  either  of  gold  or  filver  coin  in  proportion 

to  them,  may  not  be  fo  difiindi;  and  fenfible. 

In  .the  Englifli  mint  a  pound  weight  of  ilan- 
dard filver  buUion  is  coined  into  fixty-two  fliil- 
Hngs,  containing,  in  the  lame  manner,  a  pound 
weight  of  ftandard  filver.  Five  ihiUingg  and 
two-pence  an  ounce,  therefore,  is  faid  to  be  the 
I  mint  price  of  filver  in  England,  or  the  quantity 

of  filver  coin  which  the  mint  gives  in  return  for 
ftandard  filver  bullion.    Before  the  reformation 
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BOOK  pene,  however,  feems  to  have  been  the  moft 

^ ,  coimon  price*     Since  the  reformation  of  the 

gol  coin,  the  market  price  of  ftandard  filver 
buion  has  fallen  occafionally  to  five  ihillings 
an(  three-pence,  five  Ihillings  and  four-.pence, 
an^  five  fliillings  and  five-pence  an  ounce,  which 
laf  price  it  has  fcarce  ever  exceeded*  Though 
tb  market  price  of  filver  bullion  has  fallen  con- 
ficferably  fince  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin, 
it  las  not  fallen  lb  low  as  the  mint  price. 

In  the  proportion  between  the  difierent  metals 
h  the  Englifii  coin,  as  copper  is  rated  very  much 
a^oye  its  real  valuer  fo  filver  is  rated  ibme-t 
that  below  it.  In  the  market  of  Europe,  in  the 
f  rench  coin  and  in  the  Dutch  coi]^,  an  ounce  of 
fine  gold  exchanges  for  about  fourteen  ounces  of 
fine  filver.  In  the  En^fli  coin,  it  exchanges  for 
about  fifteen  6unces,  that  is,  for  more  filver  than 
it  is  worth  according  to  the  common  eftimation 
of  Europe.  '  But  as  the  price  of  copper  in  bars 
is  not,  even  in  England,  raifed  by  the  high  price 
of  copper  in  Engliih  coin,  fo  the  pric^  of  filver 
in  bullion  is  not  fimk  by  the  low  rate  of  filver  in 
Englifii  cqin.  Silver  in  bullion  fl^ill  preferves  its 
proper  proportion  to  gold ;  -  for  the  lame  reaiba 
that  copper  in  bars  preferves  its  proper  propor* 
tion  to  filver. 

Upon  the  reformation  of  the  filver  coin  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  the  price  of  filver  bullion 
Hill  continued  to  be  fomewhat  above  the  mint 
price.  Mr.  Locke  imputed  this  high  price  to 
the  permiflion  of  exporting  filver  bullion,  and  to. 
the  prohibition  of  exporting  filver  coin.    This- 

permiflion 
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pehnlffion  of  exporting,  hefaid,  rendered  the 
demand  for  filver  bullion  greater  than  the  de^ 
mand  for  filver  coin. ,  But  the  number  of  people 
who  want  filver  coin  for  the  common  ufes  of 
buying  and  felling  at  home,  is^  furely  much 
greater  than  that  of  thofe  who  want  filver  bullion 
either  for  the  ufe  of  exportation  or  for  any  other 
ufe.  There  fiibfifl:s  at  prefent  a  like  permiflion 
of  eiq)orting  gold  bullion,  and  a  like  prohibition 
of  exporting  gold  coin  5  and  yet  the  price  of  gold 
bullion  has  fallen  below  the  mint  price.  But  in 
the  Englilh  coin  filyer  was  then,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  now,  under-rated  in  proportion  to  gold  ; 
and  the  gold  coin  (which  at  that  time  too  was  not 
fuppofed  to  require  any  reformation)  regulated 
then,  as  well  as  now,  the  real  value  of  the  whole 
coin.  As  the  reformation  of  the  filver  coin  did 
not  then  reduce  the  price  of  filver  bullion  to  the 
mint  price,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  a  like  re- 
formation will  do  fo  now. 

Were  the  filver  coin  brought  back  as  near  to 
its  ftandard  weight  as  the  gold,  a  guinea,  it  is 
probable,  would,  according  to  the  prefent  pro- 
portion, exchange  for  more  filver  in  coin  than 
it  would  purchafe  in  bullion.  The  filver  con- 
taining its  full  fl;andard  weight,  there  would  in 
this  cafe  be  a  profit  in  melting  it  down,  in  order, 
firil,  to  fell  the  bullion  for  gold  coin,  and  after- 
wards to  exchange  this  gold  coin .  for  filver  coin 
to  be  melted  down  in  the  fame  manner.  Some, 
alteration  in  the  prefent  proportion  feems  to  be 
the  only  method  of  preventing  this  inconve- 
niency. 

VOL.  n.  F  The 
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BOOK  The  iliconveriiency  perhaps  would  be  lefs  if 
_'*_  .  filver  was  rated  in  the  coin  as  much  above  its 
proper  proportion  to  gold  as  it  is  at  prefent 
rated  below  it ;  provided  it  was  at  the  fame  time 
enacted  that  filyer  Ihould  not  be  a  legal  tender 
for  more  than  the  change  of  a  guinea ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  copper  is  not  a  legal  tender  for 
more  than  the  change  of  a  fhiUing.  No  creditor 
could  in  this  cafe  be  cheated  in  confequence  of 
the  high  valuation  of  iSlver  in  coin  ;  as  no  credi- 
tor can  at  prefent  be  cheated  in  confequence  of 
the  high  valuation  of  copper.  The  bankers  only 
would  fuffer  by  this  regulation.  When  a  run 
comes  upon  them  they  fometimes  endeavour  to 
gain  time  by  paying  in  fixpences,  and  they  would 
be  precluded  by  this  regulation  from  this  difcre- 
ditable  method  of  evading  immediate  payment. 
They  would  be  obliged  in  confequence  to  keep 
at  all  times  in  their  coffers  a  greater  quantity  of 
caih  than  at  prefent ;  arid  though  this  might  no 
doubt  be.  a  confiderable  inconveniency  to  them, 
it  would  at  the  fame  time  be  a  confiderable  fecu- 
rity  to  their  creditors. 

Three  pounds  feventeen  (hillings  and  ten-* 
pence  halfpenny  (the  mint  price  of  gold)  cer- 
tainly does  not  contain,  even  in.  our  prefent 
excellent  gold  coin,  more  than  an  ounce  of 
(landard gold,  and  it  maybe  thought,  therefore, 
ihould  not  purchafe  more  ftandard  bullion.  But 
gold  in  coin  is  more  convenient  than  gold  in 
bullion,  and  though,  in  England,  the  coinage  is 
free,  yet  the  gold  which  is  carried  in  bullion  to 
the  mint,  can  fddom  be  returned  in  coin  to  the 

owner 
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towher  fill  afler  a  delay  of  feVeral  weeks,   Ih  the  c  H  A  P. 
prefent  hurry  of  the  mint,  it  could  not  be  re-       ^* 
turned  till  after  a  delay  of  feveral  months^    This 
delay  is  equivalent  to  a  fmall  duty,  and  renders 
gold  in  doin  ibmewhat  more  valuable  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  gold  in  bullioni     If  in  the 
Englifli  coiii  filver  was  rated  according  to  its 
proper  proportion  to  gold,  the  price  of  filver 
bullion  would  probably  fall  below  the  mint  price 
even  without  any  reformation  of  the  filver  coin  ; 
the  value  even  of  the  prefent  worn  and  defaced 
filver    coin   being  regulated  by  the  value  of 
the  excellent  gold   coin  for  which  it  can  bd 
changed. 

A  finall  feignoi'age  or  duty  updn  the  coinage 
of  both  gold  and  filver  would  probably  increafe 
ftill  more  the  fuperiority  of  thbfe  metals  ih  coin 
above  an  equal  quantity  of  either  of  them  in  bul- 
lion. The  coinage  would  in  this  cafe  increafe 
the  value  of  the  metal  coined  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  this  fmall  duty ;  for  the  fame  rea-- 
fon  that  the  fafliion  increafes  the  value  of  plate 
in  proportion  to  the  price  of  that  fafliion.  The 
fuperiority  of  coin  above  bullion  would  prevent 
the  melting  down  of  the  coin,  and  would  difcou- 
rage  its  exportation.  If  Upon  any  public  exi- ' 
gency  it  fliouid  become  neceflary  to  export  the 
coin,  the  greater  part  of  it  would  foon  return 
again  of  its  own  accord.  Abroad  it  could  fell 
only  for  its  weight  in  bullion.  At  home  it  would 
buy  more  than  that  weight.  There  would  be  a 
profit,  therefore,  in  bringing  it  home  again.  In 
Prance  a  feignorage  of  about  eight  per  cent,  i? 

F  2  impofed 
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B  o  OK'  impofed  upon  the  coinage,  and  the  French  coin, 
when  exported,  is  faid  to  return  home  again  of 
its  own  accord. 

The  occafiorial  fludluations  in  the  market 
price  of  gold  and  filver  bullion  arife  from  the 
fame  caufes  as  the  like  flu6luations  in  that  of  all 
other  commodities.  The  frequent  lofs  of  thofe 
metals  from*  various  accidents  by  fea  and  by 
land,  the  continual  wafte  of  them  in  gilding  and 
plating,  in  lace  and  embroidery,  in  the  wear  and 
tear  of  coin,  and  in  that  of  plate  ;  require,  in  all 
countries  which  poflefs  no  mines  of  their  own,  a 
continual  importation,  in  order  to  repair  this  lo6 
and  this  wafte.  The  merchant  importers,  like 
all  other  merchants,  we  may  believe,  endeavour, 
-  as  well  as  they  can,  to  fuit  their  occafional  im-^ 
portations  to  what,  they  judge,  is  likely  to  be  the 
immediate  demand.  With  all  their  attention, 
however,  they  fometimes  over-do  the  bufinefs^ 
and  fometimes  under-do  it.  When  they  import 
moxe  bullion  than  is  wanted,  rather  than  incur 
the  rifk  and  trouble  of  exporting  it  again,  they 
are  fometimes  willing  to  fell  a  part  of  it  for 
foraething  lefs  than  the  ordinary  or  average 
price.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  they  import 
lefs  than  is  wanted,  they  get  fomething  more 
than  this  price.  But  when,  under  all  thofe  oc- 
cafional flu6luations,  the  market  price  either  of 
gold  or  filver  bullion  continues  for  feveral  years 
together  fteadily  and  conftantly,  either  more  or 
lefi  above,  or  more  or  lefe  below  the  mint  price : 
wa  may  be  afiured  that  t];iis  fi^eady  and  conllant, 
either  fuperiority  or  inferiority  of  price,  is  the 

offeSw 
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efk&^  of  fomething  in  the  date  of  the .  coin,  char. 
which,  at  that  time,  renders  a  certain  quantity  pf  ,  J* 
coin  either  of  more  value  or  of  lefe  value  than 
the  precife  quantity  of  bullion  which  it  ought  to 
contain.  The  conllancy  and  fteadinefs  of  the 
effea,  fuppofes  a  proportionable  conftancy  aud 
lleadinefs  in  the  caufe. 

The  money  of  any  particular  country  is,  at 
any  particular  time,  and  place,  more  or  lefe  an 
accurate  meafure  of  value  according  as  the  cur- 
rent coin  is  more  or  lefs  exactly  agreeable  to  its 
(landard,  or,  contains  more  or  lefs  exa6tly  the 
precife  quantity  of  pure  gold  or  pure  filver  which 
it  ought  to  contain.  If  in  England,  for  exam* 
pie,  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half  contained  ex- 
a6Uy  a  pound  weight  of  flandard  gold,  or  eleven 
ounces  of  fine  gold  and  one  ounce  of  alloy,  the 
gold  coin  of  England  would  be  as  accurate  a 
meafure  of  the  actual  value  of  goods  at  any  par- 
ticular time  and  place  as  the  nature  of  the  thing 
would  admit.  But  if,  by  rubbing  and  wearing, 
fort3r-f6ut  guineas,  and  a  half  generally  contain 
lels  than  a  pound  weight  of  ftandard  gold  ;  the 
diminution,  however,  being  greater  in  fome 
pieces  than  in  (Hhers;  the  meafure  of  value 
comes  to  be  liable  to  the  feme  fort  of  uncertainty 
to  which  all  other  weights  and  meafures  are  com* 
monly  expofed.  As  it  riarely  happens  that  thef6 
are  exadlly  agreeable  to  their  ftandard,  the  mer- 
chant adjufts  the  price  of  his  goods,  as  well  as  he 
can,  not  to  what  thofe  weights  and  meafures 
ought  to  l)e,  but  to  whit,  upon  an  average,  he 
finds  by  experience  they  aftually  are*   In  confe-^ 

y  2  quenco 
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BOOK  quence  of  a  like  diforder  in  the  coin,  the  price  oF 
'•  goods  comes,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  be  ad- 
jufted,  not  to  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  or  filver 
which  the  coin  ought  to  contain,  but  to  that 
which,  upon  an  average,  it  is  found  by  expci* 
rienc^  it  a6lually  does  contain. 

By  the  money-price  of  goods,  it  is  to  be  obr 
ferved,  I  underftand  always  the  quantity  of  pure 
gold  or  filver  for  which  they  are  fold,  without 
any  regard  to  the  denomination  of  the  coin.  Six 
flullings  and  eight-pence,  for  example,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  I  confider  as  the  fame  mor 
ney-price  with  a  pound  fterling  in  the  prefent 
times  ;  becaufe  it  contained,  as  nearly  as  we  cai^ 
judge,  the  fame  quantity  of  pure  filver. 


I      !.'T% 


.      CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  component  Parts  of  the  Price  qf(jonmodities\ 

C  H  A  P.  TN  that  early  and  rude  ftate  of  fociety  which 
^'  A  precedes  both  the  ?iccumulatipn  of  flock  and 
the  appropriation  of  land^  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  quantities  of  labour  neceflary  for  ac^ 
quiring  different  obje6ls  feems  to  be  the  only 
eircumftance  which  can  afford  any  jule  for.  ex^ 
changing  them  for  one  another.  If  among  a 
nation  of  hunters,  for  example,  it  ufiially  colls 
twice  the  labour  to  kill  a  beaver  which  it  doeq 
to  kill  a  deer,  one.  beaver  fliould  naturally  ex^ 

change 
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change  for  or  be  worth  two  deer*    It  is  natural  C  H  A  P. 
that  what  is  uliially  the  produce  of  two  days  or 
two  hours  labour,  ihould  be  worth  double  of 
what  is  ufuaUy  the  produce  of  one  day's  or  one . 
hour's  labour. 

If  the  one  Qiecies  of  labour  fhould  be  more  - 
fevere  than  the  other,  fome  allowance  will  natu- 
rally  be  made  for  this  fuperior  Imrdfliip ;  and  the 
produce  of  one  hour's  labour  in  the  one  way 
may  frequently  exchange  for  that  of  two  hours 
labour  in  the  other. 

Or  if  the  one  fpecies  of  labour  requires  an » 
uncommon  degree  of  dexterity  and  ingenuity, 
the  efteem  which  men  have  for  fuch  talents,  will 
naturally  give  a  value  to  their  produce,  fuperior 
to  what  would  be  due  to  the  timje  employed 
about  it.  Such  talents  can  f^ldom  be  acquired 
but  in  confequence  of  long  application,  and  the 
fuperior  value  of  their  produce  may  frequently . 
be  no  more  than  a  reafonable  comp^niation  for 
the  time  and  labour  which  piuft  be  Q)ent  in  ac^ 
quiring  them,  In  th^^advanced  ftate  of  fociety, 
allowances  of  this  kind,  for  fuperior  hardihip  and 
fuperior  ikill,  are  commonly  made  in  the  wages 
of  labour ;  and  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  mufl 
probably  have  taken  place  in  its  ^a^rliefts^nd  rudefl^ 
period. 

In  this  ftate  of  things,  the  whole  produce  of 
labour  belongs  to  the  laboiurer ;  and  the  quantity 
of  labour  commonly  employed  in  acquiring  oi; 
producing  any  commodity,  is  the  only  circum-; 
flwce  which  c{m  regulate  the  quantity  of  la-i 

F  4  boil? 
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BO  O  K  hour  which- it  ought  cdinmonlyHio  purehafe,  com- 
^    ^  mand,  or  exchange  for. 

As  foon  as  flock  has  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  particiilar  perfbns,  fi>me  of  them  will  naturally 
employ  it  in  fetting  to  work  induilrious  people, 
whom  they  will  fupply  with  materials  and  fub- 
fiflence,  in  order  to  make  a  profit  by  the  fale  of 
their  work^  or  by  what  their  labour  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  materials.  In  exchanging  the  com- 
plete manufa6lure  either  for  money ,'*for  labour, 
or  for  other  goods,  over  and  above  what  may  be 
fuffident  to  pay  the  price  of  the  materials,  and 
the  wages  of  the  workmen,  fomething  muil  be 
given  for  the  profits  of  the  undertaker  of  the 
work  who  hazards  his  flock  in  this  adventure. 
The  value  which  the  workmen  add  to  the  mate- 
rials, therefore,  refolves  itfelf  in  this  cafe  into 
two  parts,  of  which  the  one  pays  their  wages,  the 
other  the  profits  of  their  employer  upon  the 
whole  llock  of  materials  and  wages  which  he 
advanced.  He  could  have  no  intereft  to  employ 
them,  unlefs  he  expelled  from  the  fale  of  their 
work  fomething  more  than  what  was  fufficient  to 
replace  his  dock  to  him ;  and  he  could  have  no 
intereft  to  employ  a  great  ftock  rather  than  a 
finall  one,  unlefs  his  profits  were  to  bear  fome 
proportion  to.  the  extent  of  his  ftock. 

The  profits  of  ftock,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  ^re  only  a  different  name  for  the  wages 
of  a  particular  fort  of  labour,  the  labour  of  in« 
^efilion  and  dire&ion..  They  are,  however,  al- 
together different,  are  regulated  by  quite  differ- 
ent 
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cut  principlets,  and  bear  no  proportion  to  flie  C  RA >• 
quantity,  the  hardfhip,  or  the  ingenuity  of  this      ^^ 
fuppofed   labour  of  infpefilion  and  direfition* 
They  are  regulated  altogether  by  the  value  of 
the  flock  employed,  and  are  greater  or  fraaller 
in^proportion  to  the  extent  of  this  ftoek.    Let  us 
fiippofe,  for  example^  that  in  fome  particular 
place,  where  the  common  annual   profits  of 
manufacturing  ftock  are  ten  per  cent,  there  are 
two  different  manufa6hires,  in  each  of  which 
twenty  workmen  are  employed  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  pounds  ayear  eachy  or  at  theexpehce  of 
three  hundred  a  year  in  each  manufactory.    Let 
us  iuppo£e  too,  that  the  coarfe  materials  an* 
nually  wrought  up  in  the  one  cofl:  only  feven 
hundred  pounds^  whilie  the  finer  materials  ix^  the 
other  coft  feven  thoufand.    The  capitalannually 
employed  in  the  one  wiU  in  this  cafe  amount  only 
to  one  thoufand  pounds ;  whereas  that  employed 
in  the.other  wiU  amount  to  feven  thouiknd  three 
hundred  pounds.    At  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent* 
therefore,  the  undertaker  of  the  one  will  expe6t 
an  yearly  profit  of  about  one  hundred  pounds . 
only;  while  that  of  the  other  wfll  expeft  about 
ieven  hundred  and  thirty  pcfunds.    But  thougK 
their  profits  are  fo  very  different,  their  labour  of 
infpeCtion  and  direction  may  be  either  altogether 
OT  very. nearly  the  fanie»    In  many  great  works, 
almofl  the  whole  labour  of  this  kind  is  committed 
to  fixne  principal  clerk.    His  wages  properly 
expre&  the  value  Qf  this  labour  of  infpe6tion 
and  direction*    Though  in  fettling  them  fome 
regard  is  had  commonly,  not  only  to  his  labour 

an4 
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BOOK  and  flcill,  but  to  the  truft  which  is  repofed  in 
^'  him,  yet  they  never  bear  any  regular  propor- 
tion to  the  capital  of  which  he  overfees  the 
management;  and  the  owner  of  this  capital, 
though  he  is  thus  difcharged  of  almofl  all 
labour,  ftill  experts  that  his  profits  fliould  bear 
a  regular  proportion  to  his  capital.  In  the  price 
of  commodities,  therefore,  the  profits  of  ilock 
conilitute  a  component  part  altogether  different 
£:om  the  wages  of  labour,  and  regulated  by 
quite  different  principles. 

In  this  Hate  of  things,  the  whole  produce  of 
labour  does  not  always  belong  to  the  labourer. 
He  mufl  in  mofl  cafes  ihare  it  with  the  owner  of 
the  flock  which  employs  him.  Neither  is  the 
quantity  of  labour  commonly  employed  in 
acquiring  or  producing  any  commodity,  the 
otdy  circumftance  which  can  regulate  the 
quantity  which  it  ought  commonly  to  purchafe, 
command,  or  exchange  for.  An  fidditional 
quantity,  it  is  evident,  mufl  be  due  for  the 
profits  of  the  flock  which  advanced  l^he  t^ages 
and  fumifhed  the  materials  of  that  la.bour>. 

As  fopn  as  the  land  of  any  country  h^s  all 
become  private  property,  the  landlords,  like  aU 
other  men,  love  to  reap  where  they  never  fowed, 
and  demand  a  rent  even  for  its  natural  produce. 
The  wood  of  the  forefl,  the  graft  of  the  field, 
9,nd  all  the  natural  fruits  pf  the!  earth,  which, 
when  land  was  in  common,  cofl  the  labourer 
only  the  trouble  of  gathering  them,  come,  even 
to  him)  to  hftvfs  an  additional  .price  fixed  upon 
them,    ^e  mufl  then  pay  for  the  licence  to 

gather 
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gather  them  j  and  muft  give  up  to  the  landlord  c  H^  p, 
;a  portion  of  what  his  labour  either  collei^^s  or 
produces^  This  portion,  or,  what  comes  tp  tU^ 
fame  thing,  the  price  of  this  portion,  conftitutes 
the  rent  of  land,  and  in  the  price  of  the  greater 
part  of  commodities  makes  a  third  component 
part. 

The  real  value  of  all  the  different  component 
parts  of  price,  it  muft  be  obferved,  is  meafured 
by  the  quantity  of  labour  which  they  can,  each 
of  them,  purchafe  or  command.  Labour  mea^ 
fures  the  value  not  only  of  that  part  of  price 
which  refolves  itfelf  into  labour,  but  of  that 
which  refolves  itfelf  into  rent,  and  of  ths^t  which 
refolves  itfelf  into  profit. 

In  every  fociety  the  price  of  every  commodity 
Anally  refolves  itfelf  into  fome  one  or  other,  or 
all  of  thofe  three  parts ;  and  in  every  improved 
fociety,  all  the  three  enter  more  or  ie&j  as 
component  parts»  into  the  pjice  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  commodities. 

In  the  price  of  corn,  for  example,  one  part 
pays  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  another  pays  the 
wages  or  maintenance  of  the  labourers  and 
iabouring  cattle  employed  in  {H*od|icing  it,  and 
the  third  pays  the  profit  of  the  farmer.  Thefe 
three  parts  feem  either  immediately  or  ultimately 
to  ifxake  up  the  whole  price  of  corn.  A  fourth 
part,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  is  neceffary 
for  replacing  tlic  ftock*  of  the  farmer,  or  for 
cpmpenfating  th?  wpar  and  tear  of  his  labouring 
cattle,  and  other  inftruments  of  hnfbandry. 
But  it  muft  be  confidered  that  the  price  of  any 

inftru* 
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BOOK  inilrument  of  hufbandry,  fuch  sis  a  labouring 
'•  horfe,  is  itfelf  made  up  of  the  fame  three  parts ; 
the  rent  of  the  land  upon  which  he  is  reared,  the 
labour  of  tending  and  rearing  him,  and  the  profits 
of  the  farmer  who  advances  both  the  rent  of 
this  land,  aiid  the  wages  of  this  labour.  Though 
the  price  of  the  corn,  therefore,  may  pay  the 
price  as  well  as  the  m^iintenance  of  the  horfe, 
the  whole  price  ftill  refolves  itfelf  either  imme- 
diately 6r  ultimately  into  the  fame  three  parts 
of  reiit,'  labour,  and  profit. 

In  the  price  of  flour  or  meal,  we  mull  add  to 
the  price  of  the  com,  the  profits  of  the  mille*', 
and  the  wages  of  his  fervants;  in  the  price  of 
bread,  the  profits  of  the  baker,  arid  the  wages 
of  his  fervants;  and  in  the  price  of  both,- the 
labour  of  traniporting  'the  corn  from  the  boufe 
of  the  farmer. to  tlaat  of  the  miller,  and  from 
that  of  the  miller  to  that  of  the  baker,  together 
with  the  profits  of  thofe  who  advance  the  wages 
of  that  labour. 

ThtJ  price  of  flax  refolves  itfelf  into  the  fame 
three  parts  as  that  of  corn.  In  the  price  of 
lineii  we  mufl^'add  to  this  price  tHe  Wages  of  the 
flax-dreflTer,  <rf  the  l|)inner,  of  the  weaver,  of 
the  bleacher,  &c.  together  with  the  profits  of 
their  refpediive  employers. 

As  any  particular  commodity  comes  to  be 
more  manufactured,  that  part  of  the  price  which 
refolves  itfelf  into  wages  and  profit,  comes  to  be 
greater  in  proportion  to  that  which  refolves 
itfelf  into  rent.  In  the  pitogrefs  of  the  manu-^ 
£i6l;ure)  not  6fily  the  number  of  profits  increafe, 

bit 
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but  every  fubfequent  profit  is  greater  than  the  C  H  A  P« 
foregoing ;  4)ecaufe  the  capital  from  which  it  is  ^* 
derived  mull  always  be  greater.  The  capital 
whiclv  employs  the  weavers,  for  example,  mull 
be  greater  than  that  which  employs  the  i5>inners  J 
becaufe  it  not  only  replaces  that  capital  with 
its  profits,  but  pays,  befides,  the  wages  of  the 
weavers  ;  and  the  profits  mud  always  bear  fbme 
jwoportion  to  the  capital.   • 

In  the  moll  improved  focieties,  however, 
there  are  always  a  few  commodities  of  which 
the  price  refolves  itfelf  into  two  parts  only,  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  the  profits  of  flock  ;  and  a 
ftill  fmaller  number,  in  which  it  confifls  alto- 
gether in  the  wages  of  labour.  In  the  price  of 
fearfifh,  for  example,  one  part  pays  the  labour 
of  the  fifliermen,  and  the  other  the  profits  of  the 
capital  employed  in  the  fifhery.  Rent^^very 
feldom  makes  any  part  of  it,  though  it  does 
fometimes,  as  I  fhall  fhew  hereafter.  It  is 
otherwife,  at  leaft  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  in  river  fifheries.  A  falmon  fifhery 
pays  a  rent,  and  rent,  though  it  cannot  well  be 
called  the  rent  of  land,  makes  a  part  of  the 
price  of  a  falmon  as  well  as  wages  and  profit. 
In  fome  parts  of  Scotland  a  few  poor  people 
make  a  trade  of  gathering,  along  the  fea-fhore, 
thofe  little  variegated  flones  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Scotch  Pebbles.  The  price 
which  is  paid  to  them  by  the  flone-cutter  is 
altogether  the  wages  of  their  labour;  neither 
rent  nor  profit  make  any  part  of  it. 

2  But 
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But  the  whole  price  of  any  commodity  mtifi 
ftill  finally  refolve  itfelf  into  fome  one  or  other^ 
or  all  of  thofe  three  parts ;  as  whatever  part  of 
it  remains  after  paying  the  rent  of  the  land,  and 
the  price  of  the  whole  labour  employed  in  raifing^ 
manufadturing,  and  bringing  it  to  market,  mull 
neceflarily  be  profit  to  fomebody. 

As  the  price  or  exchangeable  value  of  every 
particular  commodity,  taken  feparately,  refolvee 
itfelf  into  fome  one  or  other,  or  all  of  thofe  three 
parts ;  fo  that  of  all  the  commodities  which  coni^ 
pofe  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  labour  of 
every  country,  taken  complexly,  mud  refolve 
itfelf  into  the  fame  three  parts,  and  be  parcelled 
out  among  different  inhabitants  of  the  country ^^ 
either  as  the  wages  of  their  labour ^  the  profits  of 
their  ftock,  or  the  rent  of  their  land.  The  whole 
of  what  is  annuaUy  either  coUefted  or  produced 
by  the  labour  of  every  fociety,  or  what  comes  to 
the  fame  thing,  the  whole  price  of  it,  is  in  this 
manner  originally  diftributed  among  fome  of  its 
dififerent  members.  Wages,  profit,  and  rent^ 
^re  the  three  original  fources  of  all  revenue  as 
well  as  of  all  exchangeable  valiie.  All  other 
revenue  is  ultimately  derived  from  fome  one  or 
pther  of  thefe. 

Whoever  derives  his  revenue  from  a  fund 
w;hich  is  his  own,  mull  draw,  it  either  from  his 
labour,  from  his  ftock,  or  from  his  land.  The 
revenue  derived  from  labour  is  called  wagesr. 
That  derived  from  ftock,  by  the  perfon  who 
manages  or  employs  it,  is  called  profit.  That 
derived  from  it  by  the  perfon  who  does  not  em. 

ploy 
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ploy  it  himfelf,  but  lends  it  to  another,  is  called  chap. 
the  intereft  or  the  life  of  money.  It  is  the  com»  ^* 
penfation  which  the  borrower  pays  to  the  lender, 
for  the  profit  which  he  haa  ah  opportunity  of 
making  by  the  ufe  of  the  money.  Part  of  that 
profit  naturally  belongs  to  the  borrower,  who 
runs  the  riik  and  takes  the  trouble  of  emplo3ring 
it ;  and  part  to  the  lender,  who  affords  him  the 
opportunity  of  making  this  profit.  The  intereft 
of  money  is  always  a  derivative  revenue,  which, 
if  it  is  not  paid  from  the  profit  which  is  made  by 
'  the  ufe  of  the  money,  muft  be  paid  from  fome 
other  fource  of  revenue,  unlefs  perhaps  the  bor. 
rower  is  a  Ipendthrift,  who  contra6ls  a  fecond 
debt  in  order  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  firft.  The 
revenue  which  proceeds  altogether  trom  land,  is 
called  rent,  and  belongs  to  the  landlord.  The 
revenue  of  the  farmer  is  derived  partly  from  his 
labour,  and  partly  from  his  ftock.  To  him, 
land  is  only  the  inftrument  which  enables  him  to 
earn  the  wages  of  this  labour,  and  to  make  the 
profits  of  this  ftock.  All  taxes,  and  all  the  re- 
venue which  is  founded  upon  them,  all  falaries, 
penfions,  and  annuities  of  every  kind,  are  ulti- 
mately derived  from  fome  one  or  other  of  thole 
three  original  fources  of  revenue,  and  are  paid 
either  immediately  or  mediately  from  the  wages 
of  labour,  the  profits  of  ftock,  or  the  rent  of 
land. 

When  thofe .  three  different  forts  of  revenue 
bdiong  to  different  peribns,  they  are  readily  dil- 
tinguiihed ;  but  when  they  belong  to  the  fame 

I  they 
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BOOK  they  are  fbinetimes  confounded  with  one  ariotherj 
at  leaft  in  common  language. 

A  gentleman  who  farms  a  part  of  his  own 
eftate,  after  paying  the  expence  of  cultivation, 
fhould  gain  both  the  rent  of  the  landlord  and 
the  profit  of  the  farmer.  He  is  apt  to  denomi- 
nate, however,  his  whole  gain,  profit,  and  thus 
confounds  rent  with  profit,  at  leafi^  in  common 
language.  The  greater  part  of  our  North  Ame* 
rican  and  Weil  Indian  planters  are  in  this  fitua-. 
tion.  They  farm,  the  greater  part  of  them,  their 
own  eftates,  and  accordingly  we  feldom  hear  of 
the  rent  of  a  plantation,  but  frequently  of  its 
profit. 

Common  farmers  feldom  employ  any  overfeer 
to  dire3;  the  general  operations  of  the  farm. 
They  generally  too  work  a  good  deal  with  their 
own  hands,  as  ploughmen,  harrowers,  &c.  What 
remains  of  the  crop  after  paying  the  rent,  there- 
fore, Ihould  not  only  replace  to  them  their  ftock 
employed  in  cultivation,  together  with  its  wdc^ 
nary  profits,  but  pay  them  the  wages  which  are 
due  to  them,  both  as  labourers  and  overfeers. 
Whatever  remains,  however,  after  pa3ring  the 
rent  and  keeping  up  the  ftock,  is  called  profit. 
But  wages  evidently  make  a  part  of  it.  The 
fistrmer,  by  faving  thefe  wages,  muft  neceiTiffily 
gain  them.  Wages,  therefore^  are  in  this  cafe 
confounded  with  profit. 

An  independent  manufa^tureF,  who  has  ftock 
enough  both  to  purchafe  materialsy  and  to  main* 
tain  himfelf  till  he  can  carry  his  work  to  market^ 

ihould 
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fliould  gain  both  the  wages  of  a  journeyman  who  chap. 
works  under  a  mafter,  and  the  profit  which  that     ^^ 
niafter  makes  by  the  fale  of  the  journeyman's 
work.     His   whole  gains,   however,  are  com- 
monly called  profit,  and  wages  are,  in  this  cafe 
too,  confounded  with  profit. 

A  gardener  who  cultivates  his  own  garden 
with  his  own  hands,  unites  in  his  own  perfon  the 
three  difierent  characters,  of  landlord,  farmer, 
and  labourer.  His  produce,  therefore,  ftiould 
pay  him  the  rent  of  the  firft,  the  profit  ;^of  the 
fecond,  and  the  wages  of  the  third.  The  whole, 
however,  is  commonly  confidered  as  the  earnings 
of  his  labour.  Both  rent  and  profit  are,  in  this 
cafe,  confounded  with  wages. 

As  in  a  civilized  country  there  are  but  few 
commodities  of  which  the  exchangeable  value 
drifes  from  labour  only,  rent  and  profit  contri- 
buting largely  to  that  of  the  far  greater  part  of 
them,  fo  the  annual  produce  of  its  labour  will 
always  be  fufiicient  to  purchafe  or  command  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  labour  than  what  was 
employed  in  raifing,  preparing,  and  bringing 
that  produce  to  market.  If  the  fociety  were  an- 
nually to  employ  all  the  labour  which  it  can 
annually  purchafe,  as  the  quantity  of  labour 
would  encreafe  greatly  every  year,  fo  the  produce 
of  every  fucceeding  year  would  be  of  vailly 
greater  value  than  that  of  the  foregoing.  But 
there  is  no  country  in  >vhich  the  whole  annual 
produce  is  employed  in  maintaining  the  induftri- 
ous.  The  idle  every  where  confume  a  great  part 
of  it ;  and  according  to  the  different  proportions 
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B  o  o  K  in  which  it  is  annually  divided  between  thofe  twd 

I- ^  different  orders  of  people,  its  ordinary  or  averages 

value  muft  either  annually  mcreafe,  or  diminifh^ 
or  continue  the  fame  from  one  year  to  another^ 


CHAR    VII. 

Ofifie  Natural  and  Market  Price  qfCommodities^ 

CHAP.  npHERE  is  in  every  fociety  or  neighbour- 
^*  ^  -*-  hood  an  ordinary  or  average  rate  both  of 
wages  and  profit  in  every  different  employment 
of  labour  and  flock.  This  rate  is  naturally  re* 
gulated,  as  I  fhall  fhow  hereafter,  partly  by  the 
general  circumflances  of  the  fociety,  their  riches 
or  poverty,  thdr  advancing,  flationary,  or  de- 
clining condition  j  and  partly  by  the  particular 
nature  of  each  employment. 

There  is  likewife  in  every  fociety  or  neigh* 
bourhood  an  ordinary  or  average  rate  of  rent, 
which  is  regulated  too,  as  I  fhall  fhow  hereafter, 
partly  by  the  general  circumflances  of  the  fociety 
or  neighbourhood  in  which  the  land  is  fituated, 
and  partly  by  the  natural  or  improved  fertility 
of  the  land. 

Thefe  ordinary  or  average  rates  may  be  called 
the  natural  rates  of  wages,  profit,  and  rent,  at 
the  time  and  place  in  which  they  commonly  pre- 
vail. 

When  the  price  of  any  commodity  is  neither 
more  nor  lefs  than  what  is  fufficient  to  pay  the 

rent 
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rent  of  the  land,  the  wages  of  the  labour,  and  chap. 
the  profits  of  the  ftock  employed  in  raifing,  pre-       ^^* 
palings  and  bringing  it  to  market,  according  to 
their  natural  rates,  the  commodity  is  then  fold 
fot  what  may  be  called  its  natural  price. 

The  commodity  is  then  fold  precifely  for  what 
it  is  worth,  or  for  what  it  really  coils  the  perfon 
who  brings  it  to  market ;  for  though  in  common 
language  what  is  called  the  prime  coil  of  any 
commodity  does  not  comprehend  the  profit  of 
the  perfon  who  is  to  fell  it  again,  yet  if*  he  fells 
it  at  a  price  which  does  not  allow  him  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  profit  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  is 
evidently  a  lofer  by  the  trade  ;  fince  by  employ- 
ing his  ftock  in  fome  other  way  he  might  have 
made  that  profit.  His  profit,  befides,  is  his  re- 
venue, the  proper  fund  of  his  fubfiftence.  As, 
while  he  is  preparing  and  bringing  the  goods  to 
market,  he  advances  to  his  workmen  their  wages, 
or  their  fubfiftence  ;  fo  he  advances  to  himfel^ 
in  the  lame  manner,  his  own  fubfiftence,  which 
is  generally  fuitable  to  the  profit  which  he  may 
reafonably  expeft  from  the  fale  of  his  goods. 
Unlefs  they  yield  him  this  profit,  therefore,  they 
do  not  repay  him  what  they  may  very  properly 
be  laid  to  have  really  coft  him. 

Though  the  price,  therefore,  which  leaves  him 
this  profit,  is  not  always  the  loweft  at  which  a 
dealer  may  fometimes  fell  his  goods,  it  is  the 
loweft  at  which  he  is  likely  to  fell  them  for  any 
confiderable  time ;  at  leaft  where  there  is  perfedb 
liberty,  or  where  he  may  change  his  trade  as  often 
as  he  pleafes« 

G  2  The 
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The  a6l;ual  price  at  which  any  commodity  id 
commonly  fold  is  called  its  market  price.  It  may 
either  be  above,  or  bdow,  or  exactly  the  fame 
with  its  natural  price. 

The  market  price  of  every  particular  commo« 
dity  is  regulated' by  the  proportion  between  the 
quantity  which  is  actually  brought  to  market,  and 
the  demand  of  thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 
natural  price  of  the  commodity,  or  the  whole 
value  of  the  rent,  labour,  and  profit,  which  mull 
be  paid  in  order  to  bring  it  thither.  Such 
people  may  be  called  the  effe^ual  demanders^ 
and  their  demand  the  effe6lual  demand  j  fince  it 
may  be  fufficient  to  efie6luate  the  bringing  of 
the  commodity  to  market.  It  is  diflferent  from 
the  abfolute  demand.  A  very  poor  man  may  be 
iaid  in  fome  fenfe  to  have  a  demand  for  a  coach 
and  fix;  he  might  like  to  have  it;  but  his  demand 
is  not  an  effe^ual  demand,  as  the  commodity  can 
pever  be  brought  to  market  in  order  to  fatisfy  it. 

When  the  quantity  of  any  commodity  which 
is  brought  to  market  falls  fliort  of  the  effectual 
demand,  all  thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  whole 
value  of  the  rent,  wages,  and  profit,  which  muft 
be  paid  in  order  to  bring  it  thither,  cannot  be  fup- 
plied  with  the  quantity  which  they  want  Rather 
than  want  it  altogether,  fome  of  them  will  be  will- 
ing to  give  more.  A  competition  will  immedi- 
ately begin  among  them,  and  the  market  price 
will  rife  more  or  lefs  above  the  natural  price,  ac- 
cording as  either  the  greatnefs  of  the  deficiency, 
:or  the  wealth  and  wanton  luxury  of  the  competi^ 
tors,  happen  to  animate  more  or  lefs  the  eagemefi 

of 
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of  the  competition*  Among  competitors  of  equal  CHAP, 
wealth  and  luxury  the  fame  deficiency  will  gene^-  ^^^ 
rally  occafion  a  more  or  lefs  eager  competition, 
according  as  the  acquifition  of  the  commodity 
happens  to  be  of  more  or  lefs  importance  to 
them.  Hence  the  exorbitant  jprice  of  the  ne-* 
cefiaries  of  life  during  the  blockade  of  a-  town  or 
m  a  famine* 

When  the  quantity  brought  to  market  exceeds 
the  efFe6lual  demand,  it  cannot  be  all  fold  to 
thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  whole  value  of 
the  rent,  wages  and  profit,  which  muft  be  paid 
in  order  to  bring  it  thither.  Some  part  muft  bfe 
fold  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  lefs,  and  the 
low  price  which  they  give  for  it  muft  reduce  the 
price  of  the  whole.  The  market  price  will  fink 
more  or  lefs  below  the  natural  price,  according 
as  the  greatnefs  of  the  excefs  increafes  more  or 
lefs  the  competition  of  the  fellers,  or  j^^ccording 
as  it  happens  to  be  more  or  lefs  important  to 
them  to  get  immediately  rid  of  the  commo- 
dity. The  ikme  excefs  in  the  importation^ of 
perifeable,  will  occafion  a  much  greater  com^ 
petition  than  in  that  of  durable  commodities; 
in  the  importation  of  oranges,  for  example,  tha^ 
in  that  of  old  iron. 

When  the  quantity  brought  to  market  is  juft 
fufficient  to  fupply  the  efie6lual  demand  $Lnd  no 
more,  the  market  price  naturally  comes  to  be 
either  exa6lly,  or  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged  o^ 
the  fame  with  the  natural  price.  The  whole 
quantity  upon  hand  can  be  difpofed  of  for  this 
price,  and  cannot  be  difpofed  of  for  more.    The 

a  3  compe- 
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BOOK  competition  of  the  different  dealers  obliges  them 

^^ ,  all  to  accept  of  this  price,  but  does  not  oblige 

them  to  accept  of  lefs. 

The  quantity  of  every  commodity  brought  to 
market  naturally  fuits  itfdf  to  the  effe6l;ual  de- 
mand. It  is  the  intereft  of  all  thofe  who  employ 
their  land,  labour,  or  ftock,  in  bringing  any 
commodity  to  market,  that  the  quantity  never 
fhould  exceed  the  effedlual  demand ;  and  it  is 
the  intereft  of  all  other  people  that  it  never 
fliould'  fall  fliort  of  that  demand. 

If  at  any  time  it  exceeds  the  effe6tual  demand^ 
fome  of  the  component  parts  of  its  price  muft 
be  paid  below  their  natural  rate.  If  it  is  rent, 
the  intereft  of  the  landlords  will  immediately 
prompt  them  to  w^ithdraw  a  part  of  their  land  ; 
and  if  it  is  wages  or  profit,  the  intereft  of  the 
labourers  in  the  one  cafe,  and  of  their  employers 
in  the  other,  will  prompt  them  to  withdraw  a 
part  of  their  labour  or  ftock  from  this  employ- 
ment. The  quantity  brought  to  market  will 
foon  be  no  more  than  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
cffe6lual  demand.  All  the  different  parts  of  its 
price  will  rife  to  their  natural  rate,  and  the  whole 
price  to  its  natural  price. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  quantity  brought  to 
market  ftiould' at  any  time  fall  fliort  of  the  effec- 
tual demand,  fome  of  the  component  parts  of  its 
price  mUft  rife  above  their  natural  rate.  If  it  is 
rent,  the  intereft  of  all  other  landlords  will  na- 
turally prompt  them  to  prepare  more  land  for 
the  raifing  of  this  commodity  ;  if  it  is  wages  or 
profit,  the  intereft  of  all  other  labourers  and 

dealer^ 
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dealers  will  foon  prompt  them  tp  employ  more  chap. 
labour  and  ^ck  in  preparing  and  bringing  it  to  ^^ 
market.  The  quantity  brought  thither  will  foon 
be  fufficient  to  fupply  the  effectual  demand. 
AQ  the  different  parts  of  its  price  will  foon  fink 
to  their  natural  rate,  and  the  whole  price  to  its 
natural  price. 

The  natural  price,  therefore,  is,  as  it  were, 
the  central  price,  to  which  the  prices  of  all 
commodities  are  continually  gravitating.  Dif- 
ferent accidents  may  fometimes  keep  them  fuf- 
pended  a  good  deal  above  it,  and  fometimes 
force  them  down  even  fomewhat  below  it.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  obftacles  which  hinder  them 
from  fettling  in  this  center  of  repofe  and  conti- 
nuance, they  are  conftantly  tending  towards  it. 

The  whole  quantity  of  induftry  annually  em- 
ployed in  order  to  bring  any  commodity  to  mar- 
ket, naturally  fuits  itfelf  in  this  manner  to  the 
effedlual  demand.  It  naturally  aims  at  bringing 
always  that  precife  quantity  thither  which  may 
be  fufficient  to  fupply,  and  no  more  than  fup- 
ply, that  demand. 

But  in  fome  employments  the  fame  quantity 
of  induftry  will  in  different  years  produce  very 
different  quantities  of  commodities ;  while  in 
others  it  will  produce  always  the  fame,  or  very 
nearly  the  fame.  The  fame  number  of  labourers 
in  hufl)andry  Avill,  in  different  yearjs,  produce 
very  different  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  oil,* 
hops,  &c.  But  the  fame  number  of  fpinners  and 
weavers  will  every  year  produce  the  fame  or  very 
nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  linen  and  woollen 

G  4  cloth. 
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BOOK  cloth.  It  is  only  the  average  produce  of  the 
^  ^  one  ipecies  of  induftry  which  can  be  fuited  in 
apy  refpe6l  to  the  efFe6lual  demand  ;  and  as  its 
a6lual  produce  is  frequently  much  greater  and 
frequently  much  lefs  than  its  average  produce, 
the  quantity  of  the  commodities  brought  to  mar. 
ket  will  fometimes  exceed  a  good  deal,  and  fome* 
times  fall  ftiort  a  good  deal,  of  the  effe6lual 
demand.  Even  though  that  demand  therefore 
fhould  continue  always  the  fame,  their  market 
price  will  be  liable  to  great  flu6tuations,  will 
fometimes  fall  a  good  deal  below,  and  fometimes 
jife  a  good  deal  above,  their  natural  price.  In 
tfie  other  ipecies  of  induftry,  the  produce  of 
equal  quantities  of  labour  being  always  the  fame, 
or  very  nearly  the  fame,  it  can  be  more  exadlly 
fuited  to  the  effe6tual  demand.  While  that 
demand  continues  the  fame,  therefore,  the  mar^ 
ket  price  of  the  commodities  is  likely  to  do  fo 
too,  and  to  be  either  altogether,  or  as  nearly  as 
can  be  judged  of,  the  fame  with  the  natural 
price.  That  the  price  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth 
IS  liable  neither  to  fuch  frequent  nor  to  fuch 
great  variations  as  the  price  of  com,  eveiy  man's 
experience  wUl  inform  him.  The  price  of  the  one 
ipecies  of  commodities  varies  only  with  the  vari- 
ations in  the  demand :  That  of  the  other  varies 
^  not  only  with  the  variations  in  the  demand,  but 
with  the  much  greater  and  more  frequent  varia. 
tions  in  the  quantity  of  what  is  brought  to  mar-i 
ket  in  order  to  fupply  that  demand. 

The  occafional  and  temporary  flu6luations  in 
the  market  price  of  any  commodity  fall  chiefly 

upon 
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upon  thofe  parts  of  its  price  which  refolve  them*  chap. 
felves  into  wages  and  profit.  That  part  which  ^  vn. 
refolves  itfelf  into  rent  is  lefs  affe6led  by  them. 
A  rent  certain  in  money  is  not  in  the  leaft 
affe6l;ed  by  them  either  in  its  rate  or  in  its 
value»  A  rent  which  confifts  either  in  a  cer* 
tain  proportion  or  in  a  certain,  quantity  of 
the  rude  produce,  is  no  doubt  affe6led  in  its 
yearly  value  by  all  the  occafional  and  tempo- 
rary fludluations  in  the  market  price  of  that 
rude  produce;  but  it  is  feldom  affedted  by 
them  in  its  yearly  rate.  In  fettling  the  terms 
of  the  leafe,  the  landlord  and  farmer  endeavour, 
according  to  their  beft  judgment,  to  adjuft  that 
rate,  not  to  the  temporary  and  occafional,  but  to 
the  average  and  ordinary  price  of  the  produce. 

Such  flu6luations  affe^  both  the  value  and 
the  rate  either  of  wages  or  of  profit,  according 
as  the  market  happens  to  be  either  over-ftocked 
or  under-Hocked  with  commodities  or  with  la- 
bour; with  work  done,  or  with  work  to  be  done. 
A  public  mourning  raifes  the  price  of  black  cloth 
j[with  which  the  market  is  almoft  always  under- 
ftocked  upon  fuch  occafions),  and  augments 
the  profits  of  the  merchants  who  poflefs  any 
confiderable  quantity  of  it.  It  has  no  effeA  upon 
the  wage?  of  the  weavers.  The  market  is  under- 
ftocked  with  commodities,  not  with  labour ; 
with  work  done,  not  with  work  to  be  done.  It 
raifes  the  wages  of  journeymen  taylors.  The 
market  is  here  under-ftocked  with  labour.  There 
is  an  efFedtual  demand  for  more  labour,  for  more 
work  to  be  done  than  can  be  had.  It  finks  the 
,  .  I  price 
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BOOR  price  of  coloured  filks  and  cloths,  and  thereby 
^-  reduces  the  profits  of  the  merchants  who  have 
any  confiderable  quantity  of  them  upon  hand. 
It  finks  too  the  wages  of  the  workmen  employed 
in  preparing  fuch  commodities,  for  which  all 
demand  is  fl:opped  for  fix  months,  perhaps  for  a 
twelvemonth.  The  market  is  here  over.fl;ocked 
both  with  commodities  and  with  labour. 

But  though  the  market  price  of  every  par- 
ticular commodity  is  in  this  manner  continually 
gravitating,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  towards  the 
natural  price,  yet  fometimes  particular  acci- 
dents, fometimes  natural  caufes,  and  fometimes 
particular  regulations  of  police,  may,  in  many 
commodities,  keep  up  the  market  price,  for 
a  long  time  together,  a  good  deal  above  the 
natural  price. 

When  by  an  increafe  in  the  efFedltial  demand, 
the  market  price  of  fome  particular  comqaodity 
happens  to  rife  a  good  deal  above  the  natural 
price,  thofe  who  employ  their  flocks  in  fupply- 
ing  that  market  are  generally  careful  to  conceal 
this  change.  If  it  was  commonly  known,  their 
great  profit  would  tempt  fo  many  new  rivals  to 
employ  their  fi^ocks  in  the  fame  way,  that,  the 
effe6tual  demand  being  fully  fupplied,  the  market 
price  would  foon  be  reduced  to  the  natural  price, 
and  perhaps  for  fome  time  even  below  it.  If  the 
market  is  at  a  great  difl;ance  from  the  refidence 
of  thofe  who  fupply  it,  they  may  fometimes  be 
able  to  keep  the  fecret  for  feveral  years  together, 
and  may  fo  long  enjoy  their  extraordinary  profits 
without  any  new  tivals.     Secrets  of  this  kind, 

3  however^ 
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however,  it  njuft  be  acknowledged,  can  feldom  c  H  A  P. 
be  long  kept ;  and  the  extraordinary  profit  can      ^^ 
laft  very  little  longer  than  they  are  kept. 

Secrets  in  inanufa6lures  are  capable  of  being 
longer  kept  than  fecrets  in  trade.  A  dyer  who 
has  found  the  means  of  producing  a  particular 
colour  with  materials  which  coll  only  half  the 
price  of  thofe  commonly  madeufe  of,  may,  with 
good  management,  enjoy  the  advantage  of  his 
difcovery  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  even  leave  it 
as  a  legacy  to  ^his  pofterity.  His  extraordinary 
gains  arife  from  the  high  price  which  is  paid 
for  his  private  labour.  They  properly  confift  in 
the  high  wages  of  that  labour.  But  as  they  are 
repeated  upon  every  part  of  his  (lock,  and  as 
their  whole  amount  bears,  upon  that  account, 
a  regular  proportion  to  it,  they  are  commonly 
confidered  as  extraordinary  profits  of  fl:6ck. 

Sucli  enhancements  of  the  market  price  are 
evidently  the  effedls  of  particular  accidents,  of 
which,  however,  the  operation  may  foraetimes 
laft  for  many  years  together. 

Some  natural  produ6lions  require  fuch  a  fin-, 
gularity  jof  foil  and  fituation,  that  all  the  land  in 
a  great  country,  which  is  fit  for  producing  them, 
may  not  be  fuflicient  to  fupply  the  effe6lual  de- 
mand. The  whole  quantity  brought  to  market, 
therefore,  may  be  difpofed  of  to  thofe  who  are 
willing  to  give  more  than  what  is  fufficient  to 
pay  the  rent  of  the  land  which  produced  them^ 
together  with  the  wages  of  the  labour,  and  the 
profits  of  the  ftock  which  were  employed  in 
preparing  and  bringing  them  to  market,  accord- 
ing 
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BOOK  ing  to  their  natural  rates.  Such  commodities 
^*_  may  continue  for  whole  centuries  together  to  be 
.  fold  at  this  high  price ;  and  that  part  of  it  which 
refolves  itfelf  into  the  rent  of  land  is  in  this  cafe 
the  part  which  is  generally  paid  above  its  natural 
rate.  The  rent  of  the  land  which  affords  fuch 
Angular  and  elleemed  produ6lions,  like  the  rent 
of  fome  vineyards  in  France  of  »  peculiarly 
happy  foil  and  fituation,  bears  no  regular  pro- 
portion to  the  rent  of  other  equally  fertile  and 
equally  well-cultivated  land  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  wages  of  the  labour  and  the  pro- 
fits of  the  ftock  employed  in  bringing  fuch  com- 
modities to  market,  on  the  contrary,  are  feldom 
out  of  their  natural  proportion  to  thofe  of  the 
Other  employments  of  labour  and  ftock  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

Such  enhancements  of  the  market  price  are 
evidently  thq  efFe6l  of  natural  caufes  which  may 
hinder  the  effectual  demand  from  ever  being 
fully  fupplied,  and  which  may  continue,  there- 
fore, to  operate  for  ever. 

A  monopoly  granted  either  to  an  individual 
or  to  a  trading  company  has  the  fame  effe6l  as 
a  fecret  in  trade  or  manufa6lures.  The  mono-; 
polifts,  by  keeping  the  market  conftantly  under-r 
ftocked,  by  never  fully  fupplying  the  effe^ual 
demand,  fell  their  commodities  much  above  the 
natural  price,  and  raife  their  emoluments,  whci. 
ther  they  confift  in  wages  or  profit,  greatly 
above  their  natural  rate. 

The  price  of  monopoly  is  upon  every  occafion 
the  higheft  which  can  be  got.    The  natural  price, 

or 
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or  the  price  of  free  competition,  on  the  contrary,  chap. 
is  the  loweft  which  can  be  taken,  not  upon'  every  ^^^ 
occafion  indeed,  but  for  any  confiderable  time 
together.  The  one  is  upon  every  occafion  the 
higheft  which  can  be  fqueezed  out  of  the  buyers, 
or  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  they  will  confent  to 
give :  The  other  is  the  loweft  which  the  fellers 
can  commonly  afford  to  take,  and  at  the  lame 
time  continue  their  bufinefs. 

The  exclufive  privileges  of  corporations,  fta- 
tutes  of  apprenticefhip,  and  all  thofe  laws  which 
reftrain,  in  particular  employments,  the  compe- 
tition to  a  fmaller  number  than  might  otherwife 
go  into  them,  have  the  fame  tendency,  though 
in  a  lefs  degree.  They  are  a  fort  of  enlarged 
monopolies,  and  may  frequently,  for  ages  toge* 
ther,  and  in  whole  claiTes  of  employments,  keep 
up  the  market  price  of  particular  commodities 
above  the  natural  price,  and  maintain  both,  the 
wages  of  the  labour  and  the  profits  of  the  ftock 
employed  about  them  fomewhat  above  their  na^ 
tural  rate. 

.  Such  enhancements  of  the  market  price  may 
laft  as  long  as  the  regulations  of  police  which 
give  occafion -to  them. 

The  market  price  of  any  particular  commo<- 
dity,  though  it  may  continue  long  above,  can 
feldom  continue  long  below,  its  natural  price. 
Whatever  part  of  it  was  paid  below  the  natural 
rate,  the  perfons  whofe  intereft  it  aj9e6ted  would 
immediately  feel  the  lofs,  and  would  immediately 
withdraw  either  fo  much  land,  or  fo  much  la- 
bour, or  fo  much  ftock,  from  being  employed 

about 
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BOOK  about  it,  that  the  quantity  brought  to  market 
'•  would  foon  be  no  more  than  fufficient  to  fupply 
the  effedtual  demand.  Its  market  price,  there- 
fore, would  foon  rife  to  thie  natural  price.  This 
at  leaft  would  be  the  cafe  where  there  was  per- 
fedl  liberty. 

The  fame  ftatutes  of  apprenticefhip  and  other 
corporation  laws  indeed,  which,  when  a  manu^^ 
fa6lure  is  in  profperity,  enable  the  workman  to 
raife  his  wages  a  good  deal  above  their  natural 
rate,  fometimes  oblige  him,  when  it  decays,  to 
let  thenr  down  a  good  deal  below  it.     As  in  the 
one  cafe  they  exclude  many  people  from  his  em- 
ployment,  fo  in  the  other  they  exclude  him  from 
many  employments.      The  effe6l  of  fuch  regula- 
tions, however,  is  not  near  fo  durable  in  finking 
the  workman's  wages  below,  as  in  raifing  them 
above,  their  natural  rate.     Their  operation  in  the 
one  way  may  endure  for  many  centuries,  but  in 
the  other  it  can  laft  no  longer  than  the  lives  of 
fome  of  the  workmen  who  were  bred  to  the  bufi- 
nefs  in  the  time  of  its  profperity.     When  they 
are  gone,  the  nuniber  of  thofe  who  are  after- 
wards educated  to  the  trade  will  naturally  fuit 
itfelf  to  the  effedlual  demand.     The  police  muft 
be  as  violent  as  that  of  Indoftan  or  antient  Egypt 
(where  every  man  was  bound  by  a  principle  of 
religion  to  follow  the  occupation  of  his  father, 
and  was  fuppofed  to  commit  the  moll  horrid 
facrilege  if  he  changed  it  for  another),  which  can 
in  any  particular  employment,  and  for  feveral 
generations  together,  fink  either  the  wages  of 

labour 
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labour  or  the  profits  of  ftock  below  their  natural  chap. 
rate.  ^• 

This  is  all  that  I  thiok  neceffary  to  be  obferved 
at  prefent  concerning  the  deviations,  whether 
occafional  or  permanent,  of  the  market  price 
6f  commodities  from  the  natural  price. 

The  natural  price  itfelf  varies  with  the  natural 
rate  of  each  of  its  component  parts,  of  wages, 
profit,  and  rent;  and  in  every  fociety  this 
rate  varies  according  to  their  circumftances, 
according  to  their  riches  or  poverty,  their 
advancing,  flationary,  or  declining  condition. 
I  fhall,  in  the  four  following  chapters,  endeavour 
to  explain,  as  fully  and  diftindlly  as  I  can,  the 
caufes  of  thbfe  different  variations. 

Firft,  I  ftiall  endeavour  to  explain  what  are 
the  circumftances  which  naturally  determine  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  in  what  manner  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  are  affefted  by  the  riches  or  poverty, 
by  the  advancing,  ftationary,  or  declining  ftate 
of  the  fociety. 

Secondly,  I  Ihall  endeavour  to  fliow  what  are 
the  circumftances  which  naturally  determine  the 
rate  of  profit,  and  in  what  manner  too  thofe 
circumftances  are  affected  by  the  like  variations 
in  the  ftate  of  the  fociety. 

Though  pecuniary  wages  and  profit  are  very 
different  in  the  different  employments  of  labour 
and  ftock  ;  yet  a  certain  proportion  feems  com- 
monly to  take  place  between  both  the  pecuniary 
wages  in  all  the  different  employments  of  labour, 
and  the ,  pecuniary  profits  in  all  the  different 
employments  of  ftock.    This  proportion,  it  will 

appear 
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BOOK  appear  hereafter,  depends  partly  upon  the  nature 
of  the  different  employments,  and  partly  upon 
the  different  laws  and  policy  of  the  fociety  in 
which  they  are  carried  on*  But  though  in  many 
refpe6ls  dependent  upon  tfie  laws  and  policy, 
this  proportion  feems  to  be  little  affe6ted  by  the 
riches  or  poverty  of  that  fociety  j  by  its  ad^ 
vancing,  ftationary,  or  declining  condition  ;  but 
to  remain  the  fame  or  very  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
thofe  difierent  flates.  I  fhall,  in  the  third  place, 
endeavour  to  explain  all  the  different  circum- 
ftances  which  regulate  this  proportion. 

In  the  fourth  and  lafl  place,  I  (hall  endeavour 
to  fhow  what  are  the  circumflances  which 
regulate  the  rent  of  land,  and  which  either  raife 
or  lower  the  real  price  of  all  the  different  fub- 
Ilances  which  it  produces. 


CHAP.   VIIL 

Of  the  Wages  of  Labours 

CHAP.  'THHE  produce  of  labour  conflitutes  the  natural 
vm.      X    recompence  or  wages  of  labour. 

In  that  original  flate  of  things,  which  preceides 
both  the  appropriation  of  land  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  flock,  the  whole  produce  of  labour 
belongs  to  the  labourer.  He  has  neither  land^ 
lord  nor  mafter  to  fhare  with  him. 

Had  this  flate  continued,  the  wages  of  labour 
would  have  augmented  with  all  thofe  improve- 
ments^ 
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mei^ts  in  i£s  produftive  ppwjers,  ta  vrhich  the  chap. 
divifiQn  of.  lii)>our  giye^ .  occaiion.  All  things  ^™* 
would  gradually  Iwiv^  become  cheaper^  Jtey 
would  have  been  produced  by  a  iinaller  quan- 
tity of  laboui: ;  and  as  *the  coiniaodities  pro- 
duced by  equal  quantities  of  labour  would 
natiiuraUy  ki  this  Hate  of  tibings  be  exchanged 
for  one  another^  they  would  have  been  pur- 
chafed  likewife  with  the  produce  of  a  fmaller 
quantity. 

But  though  all  things  would  have  become 
cheaper  in  reality,  ^n  appearance  many  things 
might  have  become  dearer  than  before,  or  have 
been  exchanged  for  a  greater  quantity  of  other 
goods.  Let  us  fuppo&,  for  example,  that  in 
the  greater  part  of  employments  the  productive 
powers  of  labour  had  been  improved  tp  tenfold^ 
or  that  a  day's  labour  could  produce  ten  times 
the  quantity  of  work  which  it  had  done  origi- 
nally;  but  that  in  a  particular  employment 
they  had  been  improved  only  to  double,  or  that 
a  day's  labour  could  produce  only  twice  the 
quantity  of  work  which  it  had  done  before.  In 
exchsmging  the  produce  of  a  day's  labour  in 
the  greater  part  of  employments,  fox  that  of  a 
day's  labour  in  thia  particular  one,  ten  times  the 
original  quantity  c^  work  in  them  would  purohai^ 
only  twice  l&e  cnriginal  quantity  in  it.  Any 
particular  quantity  in  it,  therefore,  a  pound 
we%ht,  for  examplei  wiould  appear  to  be  five 
times  dearer  than  before.  In  reality,  however^ 
it  woqld  be  twice  as  cbeap«  though  it  required 
five  times  the  qufintity  6f  other  goods  to  pur- 

vou  II.  H  chafe 
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B'O  o  K  chafe  it,  it  Would  require  only  half  the  quitfitity 
^       of  labour  either  to  purchale  or  to  produce  it« 
The  acquifition,  therefore,  would  be  twice  a« 
cafy  as  before. 

But  this  original  ilate  df  tilings,  in  which  the 
labourer  enjoyed  the  whole  produce^  of  his  cwn 
labour,  could  not  laft  beyond  the  firft  introduc- 
tion of  the  appropriation  of  land  and  the  accu*- 
liiulation  of  flock*  It  was  at  an  end,  therefore, 
long  before  the  mofl  confiderable  improvements 
were  made  in  the  produ6live  powers  of  labour, 
and  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to  trace  further 
what  might  have  been  its  effects  upon  the 
jrecompence  or  wages  of  labour. 

As  foon  as  land  becomes  private  prq>erty, 
the  landlord  demands  a  Ihare  of  almofl  all  the 
produce  which  the  labourer  can  either  raife,  or 
collet  from  it.  His  rent  makes  the  firft  deduc- 
tion from  the  produce  of  the  labour  which  is 
employed  upon  land. 

It  feldom  happens  that  the  perfon  who  tills 
the  ground  has  wherewithal  to  maintain  himfelf 
till  he  reaps  the  harvefL  His  maintenance  is 
generally  advanced  to  him  from  the  flock  of  a 
mafter,  the  farmer  who  employs  him,  and  who 
w  ould  have  no  interefl  to  employ  him,  unlefk 
he  was  to  fhare  in  the  produce  of  his  labour,  or 
unlefs  his  flock  was  to  be  replaced  to  him  with 
a  profit.  This  profit  makes  a  fecond  deduAion 
from  the  produce  of  the  labour  which ,  is  em« 
ployed  upon  land.        .  .    » 

The  produce  of  almoil  all  other  labour  i$ 
liable  to  the  like  dedu6lion  of  profit.    In  aU  arts 

and 


tnd  manufactures  the  greater  part  of  the  work-  chap. 
men  (land  in  need  of  a  mailer  to  advance  them  ,_z_ 
the  materials  of  their  work,  and  their  wages  and 
maintenance  till  it  be  completed.  He  Ihares 
in  the  produce  of  their  labour,  or  in  the  value 
which  it  adds  to  the  materials  upon  which  it  is 
beilowed ;  and  in  this  fliare  confiils  his  profit. 

It  fometimes  happens,  indeed,  that  a  fingle 
independent  workman  has  ilock  fufficient  both 
to  purchafe  the  materials  of  his  work,  and  to 
maintain  himfelf  till  it  be  completed.  He  is 
both  mailer  and  workman,  and  enjoys  the 
whole  produce  of  his  own  labour,  or  the  whole 
value  which  it  adds  to  the  materials  upon  which 
it  is  bellowed/  It  includes  what  are  ufually 
two  diilin6t  revenues,  belonging  to  two  diilin^ 
perfons,  the  profits  of  ilock,  and  the  wages  o£ 
labour. 

Such  cafes,  however,  are  not  very  frequent, 
and  in  every  part  of  Europe,  twenty  workmen 
ferve  under  a  mailer  for  one  that  is  inde- 
pendent ;  and  the  wages  of  labour  are  every 
where  underilood  to  be,  what  they  ufually  are, 
when  the  labourer  is  one  perfon,  and  the  owner 
of  the  ilock  which  employs  him  another. 

What  are  the  common  wages  of  labour, 
depends  every  where  upon  the  contract  ufually 
made  between  thofe  two  parties,  whofe  interefts 
are  by  no  means  the  fame.  The  workmen  deiire 
to  get  as  much,  the  mailers  to  give  as  little  as 
poifible;  The  former  are  difpofed  to  combine  in 
order  to  raife,  the  latter  in  order  to  lower  the 
wages  of  labour. 

n  2  ^  ^:vi    It 
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ft  o  o  E  It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  forefee  wfaidi 
^  ^'^j  of  the  two  parties  mufl,  upon  all  ordinary  occa- 
fions,  have  the  advantage  in  the  diipute,  and 
foixe  the  other  into  a  compliance  with  thek 
terms.  The  maftera,  being,  fewer  in  number, 
can  combine  much  more  eafily ;  and  the  law, 
befides,  authorifes,  or  at  leait  does  not  prohibit 
their  combinations,  while  it  prohibits  thofe  of 
the  workmen.  We  have  no  a^s  of  parliament 
a^ainfl  combining  to  lower  the  price  of  work  ; 
but  many  againft  combining  to  raife  it.  In  all 
fuch  dilutes  the  mailers  can  hold  out  much 
longer.  A  landlord,  a  farmer,  a  mafter  manu- 
&£turer,  or  merchant,  though  they  did  not  em- 
ploy a  fingle  workman,  could  generally  Uve  a 
year  or  two  upon  the  flocks  which  they  have 
aheady  acquired.  Many  workmen  coidd  not 
fubfifl  a  week,  few  could  fublift  a  month,  and 
fcarce  any  a  year  without  employment.  In  the 
long-run  the  workman  may  be  as  neceflary  to 
his  mafter  as  his  mafler  i»  to  him ;  but  the 
neceffity  is  not  fo  immediate. 

We  rarely  hear,  it  has  been  faid,  <^the  com- 
binations of  mailers ;  though  frequently  of  thofe 
of  workmen.    Sut  whoever  imagines,  upon  this 
account,  that  mafters  rarely  combine,  is  as  igno- 
rant of  the  world  as  of  the  fubje£l..  Mailers  aro 
always  and  every  ™^'>«»  ™  «  fi^t+  «*■  *•"•:*   i— ♦ 
conflant  and  unifoi 
the  wages  of  laboui 
'  violate  this  combin 
unpopular  aftion, 
mailer  among  his 
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Mdoiifi,  indeed,  hear  of  this  CDmbinatioif,  be*  c  H  A  f. 
caufe  it  is  the  utual,  and  one  m^iy  fay,  the  riatu**     ^^^* 
ral  ftate  of  things  which  nobody  ever  hears  oft 
Mafters  too  fbmetiines  enter  into  particular  coni'^ 
lunations  to  fink  the  wages  of  labour  even  below 
this  rate.    Thefe  are  always  conduced  with  the 
utmoft  filence  and  fecrecy,  till  the  moment  of 
execution,  and  when  the  workmen  yield,  as  they 
(btnetimes  do,  without  refiftance,  though  fe- 
verely  felt  by  them,  they  are  never  heard  of  by 
other  people.    Such  combinations,  however,  are 
firequently  refitted  by  a  contrary  defenfive  com^ 
binatipn  of  the  workmen ;  who  fometimes  too, 
without  any  provocation  of  this  kind,  combine 
of  their  own' accord  to  raife  the  price  of  theit 
labour.    Their  ufual  pretences  are,  fometime6 
the  high  price  of  provifions ;  fometimes  the  great 
profit  which  their  mafters  make  by  their  work. 
But  whether  their  combinations  be  offenfive  or 
defenfive,  they  are  always  abundantly  heard  of. 
In  order  to  bring  the  point  to  a  fpeedy  decifion, 
they  have  always  recourfe  to  the  loudeft  cla- 
mour, and  fometimes  to  the  mofl:  fliockingvio- 
lence  and  outrage.     They  are  delperate,  and  aA 
with  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  defperate  men, 
who  mufl:  either  fl^u^e,  or  frighten  their  mafl:ers 
into  an  immediate  compliance  with  their  de- 
mands.    The  mafl;ers  upon  thefe  occafions  are 
juft  aji  clamorous  upon  the  other  fide,  and  never 
ceafe  to  call  aloud  for  the  affiflahce  of  the  civH 
J,  and  the  rigorous  execution  of  thofe 
have  been  enabled  with  fo  much 
e  combinations  of  fervants,  la- 
H  3  bourers, 
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BOOK  bourers,  and  journeymen.  Tlie  workmen^  a6> 
^^  ,  cordinglj)  very  feldom  derive  any  advantage  from 
the  violence  of  thofe  tmnultuous  combinations^ 
which,  partly  from  the  interpofition  of  the  civil 
magiftrate,  partly  from  the  fuperior  ileadineis  of 
the  mafters,  partly  from  the  neceffity  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  workmen  are  under  of  fuh* 
mitting  for  the  fake  of  pr^ent  fubfiftence,  gene« 
rally  end  in  nothing,  but  the  punifhment  or  ruin 
of  the  ringleaders. 

But  though  in  difputes  with  their  workmen, 
mafters  muft  generally  have  the  advantage,  there 
is  however  a  certain  rate,  below  which  it  feemt 
impoffible  to  reduce,  for  any  coniiderable  time, 
the  ordinary  wages  even  of  the  lowed  ipecies  of 
labour, 

A  man  muft  always  live  by  his  work,  and  his 
wages  muft  at  leaft  be  fufficient  to  maintain 
him.  They  muft  even  upon  moft  occafions  be 
ibmewhat  more ;  otherwife  it  would  be  impoffible 
for  him  to  bring  up  a  family,  and  the  race  of 
fuch  workmen  could  not  laft  beyond  the  firft 
generation.  Mr,  Cantillon  feems,  upon  this  ac- 
count, to  fuppofe  that  the  loweft  fpecies  of  com*- 
mon  labourers  muft  every  where  earn  at  leaft 
4ouble  their  own  maintenance,  in  order  that 
one  with  another  they  may  be  enabled  to  bring 
up  two  children ;  the  labour  of  the  wife,  on  ac» 
count  of  her  neceflary  attendance  on  the  chiU 
dren,  being  fuppofed  no  more  than  fufficient  to 
provide  for  herfelf.  But  one-half  the  children 
born,  it  is  computed,  die  before  the  age  of  mam 
hpod«    The  pooreft  labomrers^  therefore^  a^v 

cording 
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cording  to  this  account,  mufliy  one  with  ana&er,  C:H  aj^ 
attempt  to  rear  at  lead  four  children,  in  order  ^^' 
that  two  may  have  an  equal  chance  of  living  to 
that  age.  But  the  necefiary  maintenance  of  four 
children,  it  is  fuppofed,  may  be  nearly  equal  to. 
that  of  one  man.  The  labour  of  an  able-bodied 
flave,  the  fame  author  adds,  is  computed  to  be 
worth  double  his  maintenance ;  and  that  of  the 
meaneft  labourer,  he  thinks,  cannot  be  worth 
lefs  than  that  of  an  able-bodied  flave.  Thus  far 
at  leaft  feems  certain,  that,  in  order  to  bring  up 
a  family,  the  labour  of  the  hufband  and  wife 
together  muft,  even  in  the  loweft  ipecies  of  com* 
mon  labour,  be  able  to  earn  ibmctbing  more 
than  what  is  precifely  neceflary  for  their  own 
maintenance ;  but  in  what  proportion,  whetheir 
in  that  above  mentioned,  or  in  any  other,  I  Ihall 
not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 

There  are  certain  circumflances,  however, 
which  Sometimes  give  the  labourers  an  advan« 
tage,  and  enable  them  to  raife  their  wages  con<« 
fiderably  above  this  rate  j  evidently  the  loweft 
which  is  confiftent  with  common  humanity. 

When  in  any  country  the  demand  for  thofe 
who  live  by  wages ;  labourers,  journeymen,  fer» 
vants  of  every  kind,  is  continually  increafing ; 
when  every  year  furnifhes  employment  for  a 
greater  number  than  had  been  employed  the 
ye;ar  before,  the  workmen  have  no  occafion  to 
combine  in  order  to  raife  their  wages.  The 
fcarcity  of  hands  occafions  a  competition  among 
mafters,  who  bid  againft  one  another,  in  order 
to  get  workmen,  and  thus  voluntarily  break 

ff  4  thrgugli 
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HOOi  through  the  natural'  combuiation  of  md&en  not 
f;^L^  to  ratfe  waiget.  . 

The  demand  for  thofe  who  live  by  wages^  it  is 
eiident,  cannot  increafe  but  in  proportion  to  the 
infcrealec^  the  funds  which  are  deAined  for  the 
{>a}ntnent  of  wages.  Thefe  ftinds  are  of  two 
kinds:  firft,  the  revenue  which  is  over,  and 
above  what  is  neceffary  for  the  maintenance ; 
and,  fecondly,  the  ftock  which  is  over  and  above 
what  18  neceffary  for  the  employment  of  theif 
mailers, 

Wb^i  the  landlord,  annuitant,  or  monied  man, 
has  a  greater  revenue  than  what  he  judges  fuffi- 
cient  to  maintain  his  own  family,  he  employs 
either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  iurplus  in  main* 
taining  one  or  more  menial  fervants.  Increafe 
this  iurplus,  and  he  will  naturally  increafe  the 
number  of  thofe.  fervants. 
.  When  an  independent  workman,  fuch  as  a 
weaver  or  fhoe-maker,  has  got  piore  flock  than 
what  is  fufficient  to  purchafe  the  materials  of  his 
own  work,  and  to  maintain  himfelf  till  he  can 
di^ofe  of  it,  he  naturally  employs  one  or  more 
joumejmien  with  the  fiirplus,  in  order  to  make 
a  profit  by  their  work.  .Increafe  this  furplus, 
and  he  will  naturally  increafe  the  number  of  his 
journeymen. 

The  demand  for  thofe  who  live  by  wages, 
therefore,  necefferily  increafes  with  the  increafe 
of  the  revenue  and  ilock  of  every  country,  and 
cannot  poffibly  increafe  without  it.  The  increafe 
of  revenue  and  ilock  is  the  increafe  of  national 
wealth.    The  demand  for  thofe  who  live  by 

wages, 
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wages,  ther^ore,  naturally  inci^eafas  with  the  c  a  A  p. 
increafe  of  national  wealth,  and  cannot  poffibly  .  ^^™' 
increafe  without  it. 

It  is  not  the  a£lual  greatnefs  of  national 
wealth,  but  its  continual  inor^afe,  which  oc€»- 
fions  a  rife  in  the  wages  of  labour.  It  is  not, 
accordingly,  in  the  richeft  countries,  but  in  the 
mo&  thriving,  or  in  thofe  which  are  growing 
rieh  the  iaileft,  that  the  wages  of  labour  are 
htgheft.  England  is  certainly,  in  the  prefent 
times,  a  much  richer  country  than  any  part  of 
North  America.  The  wages  of  labour,  how- 
ever, are  much  higher  in  North  America  than 
in  any  part  of  England.  In  the  province  df 
New  York,  common  labourers  earn  *  three  fliil- 
lings  and  fixpence  currency,  equal  to  two  fliil- 
lings  ilerling,  a  day ;  fhip  carpenters,  ten  fliil- 
lings  and  fixpence  currency,  with  a  pint  of  rum 
worth  fixpence  (terling,  equal  in  all  to  fix  fliil- 
lings  and  fixpenqs  fterling ;  houfe  carpenters  and 
bricklayers,  eight  fiiiUings  currency,  equal  to 
four  fliiliings  and  fixpence  fl^erling  ;  journeymen 
taylors,  five  fliiliings  currency,  equal  to  about 
two  Ihillings  and  ten  pence  fl:erling.  Theie 
prices  are  all  above  the  London  price;  and 
wages  are  iaid  to  be  as  high  in  the  other  colonies 
as  in  New  York.  The  price  of  provifions  is  every 
where  in  North  Americar  much  lower  than  in 
England.  A  dearth  has  never  been  known  there. 
In  the  worfi;  feafons,  they  have  always  had  a  fuf-» 

*  Tbk  was  written  in  17731  l»efare  the  commeDcenient  of  the  late 
difturbaoces. 

ficiency 
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BX>  o  X  fidency  for  themfelves,  though  leik  for  ex]Mnrta« 
y_  ,  tion.  If  the  money  price .  of  labour ,  therefore, 
be  higher  than  it  is  any  where  in  the  mother 
country,  its  real  price,  the  real  command  of  the 
neceiTaries  and .  conveniences  of  life  which  it 
conveys  to  the  labourer,  muft  be  higher  in  a  ftiH 
greater  proportion* 

But  though  North  America  is  not  yet  fo  rich 
as  England,  it  is  much  more  thriviing,  and  ad* 
vancing  with  much  greater  rapidity  to  the  fiyr- 
ther  acquifition  of  riches.    The  moil  decilive 
mark  of  the  profperity  of  any  country  is  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  number  of  its  inhabit wts.     In 
Great  Britain,  and  moft  other  European  couHr 
tries,  they  are  not  fuppofed  to  double  in  lefs  than 
five  hundred  years.     In  the  Britilh  colonies  in 
North  America,  it  has  been  found,  tliat  they 
double  in  twenty  or  five-and^twenty  years*    Nor 
in  the  prefent  times  is  this  increafe  principally 
'  owing  to  the  continual  importt^tion  of  new  inha* 
faitants,  but  to  the  great  multiplication  of  the 
fpecies.    Thofe  who  live  to  old  age,  it  is  faid, 
frequently  fee  there  from  fifty  to  a  hundred,  and 
ibmetimes  many  more,  defcendants  from  their 
own  body.    Labour  is  there  fo  well  rewarded, 
that  a  numerous  family  of  childien,  inftead  of 
being  a  burthen,  is  a  fource  of  opulence  and 
profperity  to  the  parents.    The  labour  of  each 
child,  before  it  can  leave  their  hoiife,  is  computed 
to  be  worth  a  hundred  pounds  clear  gain  to  them^ 
A  young  widow  with  four  or  five  young  children, 
who,  among  the  middling  or  inferior  ranks  of 
people  in  Europe,  would  have  fo  little  chance  fbr 

%  fecond 
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aiecond  huiband/is  there  frequently  courted  as  a  c  H  A  It 
fort  of  fortune^  The  value  of  children  is  the  .  ^^™* 
greatefl  of  all  encouragements  to  marriage.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  the  people  in 
North  America  ihould  generally  marry  very- 
young.  Notwithftanding  the  great  increafe  oc- 
cafioned  by  fuch  early  marriages,  there  is  a  con^ 
tinual  complaint  of  the  fcarcity  of  hands  in 
North  America.  The  demand  for  labourers ,  the 
funds  deftined  for  maintaining  them,  increafe,  it 
feems,  ftiil  fafter  than  they  can  find  labourers  to 
employ. 

Though  the  wealth  of  a  country  Ihould  be 
very  great,  yet  if  it  has  been  long  ftationary,  we 
muft  not  expert  to  find  the  wages  of  labour  very 
high  in  it.  The  funds  deilined  for  the  payment 
of  wages,  the  revenue  and  flock  of  its  inhabit- 
ants,  msy  be  of  the  greateil  extent ;  but  if  they 
have  continued  for  feveral  centuries  of  the  fame, 
or  very  nearly  of  the  lame  extent,  the  number 
of  labourers  employed  every  year  could  eafily 
fupply,  and  even  more  than  fupply,  the  number 
wanted  the  following  year.  There  could  feldom 
be  any  fcarcity  of  hands,  nor  could  the  mafters 
be  obliged  to  bid  againd  one  another  in  order  to 
get  them.  The  hands,  on  the  contrary,  would, 
in  this  cafe,  naturally  multiply  beyond  their  em- 
ployment.  Ther^  would  be  a  conftant  fcarcity 
of  employment,  and  the  labourers  would  be 
ol^liged  to  bid  againil  one  another  in  order  to 
get  it.  If  in  fuch  a  country  the  wages  of  labour 
had  ever  been  more  than  iUfficient  to  maintain 
th^  labourer,  and  to  enable  him  to  bring  up  9^ 

familyi 
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S  o  O  K  family,  the  competition  of  the  labourers  and  the 
I-"  intereft  of  the  mailers  would  fbon  reduce  them  to 
this  loweft  rate  which  is  confiilent  with  com- 
mon  humanity.  China  has  been  long  one  of  the 
richefl^  that  is,  one  of  the  moil  fertile,  beft  ari- 
dvated,  moil  induilrious,  s^nd  moft  populous 
countries  in  the  world.  It  feems,:  however,  to 
have  been  long  ilationary.  Marco  Folo,  who 
vifited  it  more  than  five  hundred  years  ago,  de« 
fcribes  its  cultivation,  induftry,  and  pc^ulou£» 
nefs,  almofl  in  the  fime  terms  in  which  they 
are  defcribed  by  travellers  in  the  prefent  times. 
It  had  perhaps,  even  long  before  his  time,  ac- 
quired that  full  complement  of  riches  which  the 
nature  of  its  laws  and  inftitutions  permits  it  to 
acquire.  The  accounts  of  all  travellers,  incon- 
fiilent  in  many  other  reQ)e£ls,  agree  in  the  low 
wages  of  labour,  and  in  the  difficulty  which  a 
labourer  finds  in 'bringing  up  a  family  in  Ofaitta. 
If  by  diggmg  the  ground  a  Whole  day  he  can  get 
what  will  purchafe  a  fmall  quantity  of  rice  in  the 
evening,  he  is  contented.  The  condition  of 
artificers  is,  if  poffible,  ftill  worie. '  Inilead  of 
waiting  indolently  in  their  werk-ihoufes,  for  the 
calls  of  their  cuftomers,  as  in  Europe,  they  are 
aontinually  running  about  the  ftreets  with  the 
tools  of  their  refpe6Hve  trades,  offering  their 
fervice,  and  as  it  were  begging  employment. 
The  poverty  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people  in 
China  far  furpaflTes  that  of  the  mOft  beggarly 
nations  in  Europe.  In  the  neighbourhockl  of 
Canton  many  hundred,  it  is  commonly  faid, 

many  thoufand  families  have  no  habitation  on 

the 
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th«  hAd^  but  live  ecmftantly  in  littte  fifhing  boats  ttiAf. 
upon  the  rivers  and  canals.  Thfe  fubfiftence  ^^^^ 
which  they  find  there  is  fo  fcanty  that  they  are 
eager  to  fifti  up  the  naftieft  garbage  thrown  over- 
board from  any  Eurc^eah  (hip.  Any  carrion^ 
the  carcafeof  a  dead  dog  or  cat,  for  example, 
though  half  putrid  and  ftihking,  ii^  as  welcome 
to  them  as  the  moft  wholefome  food  to  the 
people  of  other  countries.  Marriage  is  encou* 
raged  in  China,  not  by  the  profitablenefs  of  chit 
dren,  but  by  the  liberty  of  deftroying  them.  In 
all  great  towns  feveral  are  every  night  expofed  in 
the  ftreet,  or  drowned  like  puppies  in  the  water. 
Hie  performance  of  this  horrid  office  is  even 
laid  to  be  the  avowed  bufinefs  by  which  fome 
people  earn  their  fubfiftence. 

China,  however,  though  it  may  perhaps  ftand 
ftill,  does  not  feem  to  go  backwards.  Its  towns 
are  no-where  deferted  by  their  inhabitants.  The 
lands  which  had  once  been  cultivated,  are  no- 
where neglected.  The  fame,  or  very  nearly  the 
fame,  annual  labour  muft  therefore  continue  to  be 
performed,  and  the*  funds  deftined  for  maintain- 
ing it  muft  not,  confequehtly,  be  fenfibly  di- 
minilhed.  The  loweft  clafs  of  labourers,  there- 
fore,  notwithftanding  their  fcanty  fubfiftence, 
muft  fome  way  or  another  make  ftiifl  to  continue 
their  race  fo  far  as  to  keep  up  their  ufual  num- 
bers. 

But  it  i^ould  be  otherwife  in  a  country  where 
tbe  funds  deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  labour 
were  fenfibly  decaying.  Every  year  the  demand 
fpr  Servants  and  labourers  would,  in  all  the  dif- 

4  ferent 
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BOOK  i&rent  clafies  of  emplpyments^  be  lef$  tbla  k 

J' ^  had  been  the  year  before.    Many  who  had  been 

bi'ed  in  the  fuperior  clafles,  not  being  able  to 
find  employment  in  their  own  bufinefs,  would  be 
glad  to  feek  it  in  the  low^ft.  The  lowefl  ciafs 
being  not  only  overilocked  with  its  own  work- 
men,  but  with  the  overflowings  of  all  the  other 
clafies,  the  competition  for  employment  would 
be  fo  great  in  it,  as  to  reduce  the  wages  of  la* 
hour  to  the  mofi:  miferable  and  fcanty  fubfift.ence 
of  the  labourer.  Many  would  not  be  able  to 
find  employment  even  upon  thefe  hard  terms, 
but  would  eithei*  fl;arve,  or  be  driven  to  feek  a 
fubfiflence  either  by  bagging,  or  by  the  per- 
petration  perhaps  of  the  greateft  enormities. 
Want,  famine,  and  mortality,  would  immediately 
prevail  in  that  clafs,  and  from  thence  extend 
themfelves  to  all  the  fuperior  clafies,  till  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  country  was  re* 
duced  to  what  could  eafily  be  maintained  by  the 
revenue  and  fl:ock  which  remained  in  it,  and 
which  had  efcaped  either  the  tyranny  or  calamity 
which  had  defl:royed  the  reft.  This  perhaps  is 
nearly  the  prefent  ftate  of  Bengal,  and  of  fome 
other  of  the  Englifii  fettlements  in  the  Eaft 
indies.  In  a  fertile  country  which  had  before 
been  much  depopulated,  where  fubfifiLence,  eon- 
fequently,  fliould  not  be  veiy  difiicult,  and 
where,  notwithftanding,  three  or  four  hundred 
thoufand  people  die  of  hunger  in  one  year»  ve 
may  be  afiTured  that  the  funds  deftined  for  the 
maintenance  of  Ae  labouring  poor  are  faft  de« 
caying.    The  difierence  between  the  geniiis  of 

the 
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the  Britifh  conftitution  which  protects  and  go^  CHAP. 

vin 
vems  North  America,  and  that  of  the  mercantile 

company  which  opprefTes  and  domineers  in  the 

Eaft  Indies,  cannot  perhaps  be  better  iUuftrated 

tlian  by  the  difterent  ftate  of  thofe  countries. 

The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  therefore,  as  it 
is  the  necelSiry  efteft,  fo  it  is  the  natural  fymp- 
tom  of  increafing  national  wealth.  The  fcanty 
maintenance  of  the  labouring  poor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  natural  fymptom  that  things  are  at  a 
itand,  and  their  ftarving  condition  that  they  are 
going  faft  backwards. 

In  Or  eat  Britain  the  wages  of  labour  feem,  in 
the  prefent  times,  to  be  evidently  more  than 
what  is  precifely  neceffary  to  enable  the  labourer  ^ 
to  bring  up  a  family.  In  order  to  fatisfy  our- 
selves upon  this  point  it  will  not  be  neceffary  to 
witer  into  any  tedious  or  doubtful  calculation  of 
what  may  be  the  lowed  fum  upon  which  it  is 
poffible  to  do  this.  There  are  many  plain  fymp- 
toms  that  the  wages  of  labour  are  no-where  in 
this  country  regulated  by  this  loweft  rate  which 
is  confiftent  with  common  humanity. 
.  Firft,  in  almofl  every  part  of  Great  Britain 
there  is  a  diftin6tion,  even  in  the  loweft  ijrecies 
of  labour,  between  fummer  and  winter  wages* 
Summer  wages  are  always  higheft.  But  on  ac*^ 
count  of  the  extraordinary  expence  of  fewel,  the 
maintenance  of  a  family  is  moft  expenfi^fid  in 
winter.  Wages,  therefore,  being  higheft  when 
tiiis  expetice  is  loweft,  it  feems  evident  that  they 
are  not  regulated  by  what  is  neceffary  for  this 
expence;  but  by  the  quantity  and  ibppofedl 

value 
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BOOK  vnhid  oi  the  wwk.  A  lahoucer,  it  may  be 
^'  ^  ina^acL,  oiuight  tso  feve  part  of  his  ihmmer  wages 
in  <>rder  to  de&ay.  his  wiater  expencd ;  and  ^hat 
through  the  whole,  year  they  do  iiot  exceed  what 
is  neceflary  to  maintain  his  family  through 
the  whdLe  year.  A  ilave^  however^  or  one  abfo- 
lately  dependent  on  us  for  immediate  fuhfiit* 
aice,  would  not  be  treated  in  this  n^anner.  His 
daily  fubiiAence  would  be  proportioned  bo  his 
daily  neoeffities. 

Secondly^  the  wages  of  labour  do  not  in 
Great  Britain  flu6luate  with  the  price  of  provi- 
iions.  Thefe  vary  every«.where  from  year  to 
yeao:',  frequently  from  month  to  monjh.  But  in 
many  places  the  money  price  of  labour  remains 
uBiformly  the  fame  fometimes  for  half  a  century 
together.  If  in  thefe  places,  therefore,  the  la- 
bouring poor  can  maintain  their  families  in  dear 
years,  they  muft  be  at  their  eafe  in  times  of  ino. 
derate  plenty,  and  in  affluence  in  thofe  of  extra* 
ordinary  cheapnefi.  The  high  price  of  provi> 
fions  during  thde  ten  years  pail  has  not  in  many 
parts  of  the  kii^dom  heeu  accompanied  mth 
any  fenfible  rife  in  the  money  price  of  labour. 
It  has,  indeed,  in  £bme ;  owing  probably  more 
to  the  increafe  of  the  demand  for  labour,  than  to 
that  of  the  price  of  provifions. 

Thirdly,  as  the  price  of  Fovifions-  varie. 
morft  from  year  to  year  than  the  wages  of  labcMir, 
fy^  on  the  odier  hand,  the  wages  of  labour  vary 
niore  from  place  to  place  than  the  price  of  pro* 
yj£ons.  The  prices  of  bread  nnd  butcher's  meat 
are  generally  the  iame,  or  tery  neariy  the  faq«s^ 

through 
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through  the  greateir  pari;  of  the  umited  kidgdoBli  en  A  p. 
Thefe  and  moft  other  things  which  are  fold  by  ^  JJ™; 
retailor  the  wajr  in  which  the  labouring  pocxr  buy 
all  things,  ate  gdneraUy  fully  as  cheap  or  cheaper 
in  great  towns  than  hi  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
country,  for  reafons  which  I  fliall  havei  (X^eafioa 
to  explain  hereafter*^ .    But  the  wages  of  labour 
in  a  great  town  and  itsndghbourhood  are  ho*^ 
quently  a  fonrth  or  a^iifth  part,  twenty  or  five* 
and-twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  at  a  few  miles 
(tiftance.  Eighteen  pence  a  day  may  be  reckoned 
Ufe  'common  pried  of  labour  in  London  and  its^ 
neighbouthood.     At  a  few  miles  diflance  it  falls 
to  fourteen  and  fifteen  .pence.    Ten-pence  may 
be  reckoned  its  price  in  Edinburgh  and  its  neigh* 
bourhood.    At  a  few  miles  diflance  it  falls  to 
dght  pinee,  the  tdUsd  price  of  common  labour 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  low  country  of 
Scotland,  where  it  varies  a  good  deal  lefs  than 
in  England.    Such  a  difference  of  prices,  which 
it  feems  is  not  always  fufBcient  to  tranl^rt  a 
man  from  one  parifli  to  another,  would  necefla- 
r£[y  oceailon  fb  great  a  tranf|)ortation  of  the  moft 
btdky  commodities,  not  only  from  one  parifb  to 
anothef ,  but  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom,  al- 
moft'flFom  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  as 
would  foon  reduce  them  more  nearly  to  a  leveL 
Af^er  all  that  has  been  faid  of  the  levity  and  in^ 
Gcinflancy  of  human  nature,  it  appears  evidently 
from  experience  that  a  man  is  of  all  forts  of  lug- 
gage the  moft  difficult  to  be  tranfported.    If  the 
labouring  poor,  therefore,  can  maintain  their 
&milies  in  thofe  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  tlie 
VOL.  II.  I  price 
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BOOK  piictt  oflabour  ^  loweft^  they  muft  be  in  affluence 
'•       where  itJs  higheil. 

Foiirthlyy  the  variations  in  the  price  of  labouc 
not  only  do  not  correfppnd  either  in  place  or 
time  with  thofe  in  the  price  of  provifioxus^  but 
they  are  frequently  quite  oppofite* 

Grain,  the  food  of  the  conunon  people,  i^ 
dearer  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  whence 
Scotland  receives  almoft  every  year  very  large 
fupplies.  But  Englifh  corn  muft  be  fold  dearer 
in  Scotland,  the  country  to  which  it  is  brought^ 
than  in  Ei^land,  the  country  from  which  it 
comes ;  and  in  proportion  to  its  quality  it  can« 
not  be  fold  dearer  in  Scotland  than  the  Scotch 
com  that  comes  to  the  lame  market  in  compe* 
tition  with  it.  The  quality  of  grain,  depends 
diiefly  up<»i  the  quantity  of  flour  or  meal  which 
it  yields  at  the  mill,  and  in  this  refpe£t  Englifh 
grain  is  fo  much  fuperior  to  the  Scotch,  that, 
though  often  dearer  in  appearance,  or  in  propor. 
tion  to  the  meafure  of  its  bulk,  it  is  generally 
cheaper  in  reality,  or  in  proportion  to  its  quality, 
or  even  to  the  meafure  of  its  weight*  The  price 
of  labour,  on  the  contrary,  is  dearer  in  Enf^and 
than  in  Scotland.  If  the  labouring  poor,  there* 
fore,  can  maintain  their  families  in  the  one  part  of 
the  united  kingdom,  they  muft  be  in  affluence  in 
the'other.  Oatmeal  indeed  fupplies  the  common 
people  in  Scotland  with  the  greateft  and  tlfie  beftr 
part  of  their  food,  which  is  in  general  much 
inferior  to  that  of  their  neighbours  of  the  fame 
rank  in  England.  This  difference,  however,  in 
the  mode  of  their  fubiiftence  is  not  the  caufe, 

but 
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Wt  the  effect;,  of  the  difference  in  tfaeir  yfagu )  C  ha  f. 
though,  by  a  llrange  mifapprehenfion,  I  have  ^  * 
frequently  heard  it  repirefented  as  the  caufe;  It 
is  not  becauib  one  man  keeps  a  coach  while  his 
neighbour  walks  a-fbot,  that  the  one  is  rich  and 
the  other  poor :  but  becaufe  the  one  is  rich  he 
keeps  a  coach,  and  becaufe  the  other  is  poor  he 
walks  ii-foot 

During  tile  courfe  of  the  laft  century,  taking 
one  year  witii  another^  grain  was  dearer  in  both 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom  than  during  that  of 
the  prefent.  This  is  a  matter  of  fa6t  which  can- 
not now  admit  (^any  reafonable  doubt ;  and  the 
proof  of  it  is,  if  poffible,  ftiU  more  dedfive  with 
regard  to  Scotland  than  with  regard  to  England* 
It  a  in  Scotland  ikpported  by  the  evidence  of 
the  public  fiars,  annual  valuations  made  upon 
oath,  according  to  the  actual  fbate  of  the  mar- 
kets,  of  all  the  difibrent  forts  of  grain  in  every 
different  county  of  Scotland.  If  fuch  dire€t  pbroof 
could  require  any  collateral  evidence  to  confirm 
it,  I  would  observe  that  this  has  likewiie  been 
the  cafe  in  France,  and  probably  in  moil  other 
parts  of  Europe.  With  regard  to  France  there 
is  the  cleared  proof  But  though  it  is  certain 
that  in  both  parts  of  the  united  kingdom  grain 
was  fomewhat  dearer  in  the  laft  century  than  in 
the  prefent,  it  is  equally  certain  that  labour  was 
much  cheaper.  If  the  labouring  poor,  there- 
fore, could  bring  up  tiieir  families  then,  they 
muft  be  much  more  at  their  eafe  now.  In  the 
laft  century,  the  moft  ufual  day-wages  of  com- 
mon labour  through  the  greater  part  of  Scotland 
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BOO  ^  tlr6r6  ftsjietice  in  fummer  ai»I  fire-pence  in  win* 
'•       ter.  ^  T^ee  flrillings  a  week,  the  feme  "price  very- 
nearly,  fUll  continues  to  be  paid  in  fome  parts 
of  the  Highlaoids  and  Weftem  Iflands^  Through' 
the  greater  part  of  the  low  country  the  moft 
ufhal  wages  of  common  labour  are  now  eight- 
pence  a  day;  ten-pence,  ibmetimes  a  fhSling 
about  Edinburgh,  in  the  counties  which  border 
upon  England,   probably  on  account  of  that 
neighbourhood,  and  in  a  few  other  places  where 
thfere  has  lately  been  a  confiderable  rife  in  the 
demand  tor  labour,  about  Glaigow,  Carron, 
Ayr-fltire,  &c.     In  England  the  improvements 
of  agriculture,    manufactures   and    commerce 
began  much  earlier  than  in  Scc^and.     The  de* 
mand  for  labour,   and  confequently  its  price, 
muil  neceflkrily  have  increafed  with  thofe  im*^ 
provements*    In  the  lafl  century,  accordingly,^ 
as  wdl  as  in  the  prefent,  the  wages  of  labour 
were  higher  in  England  than  in  Scotland*  They 
have   ri&n  too  confiderably  fince   that  timef 
though,  on  account  of  the  greater  variety  of 
wages  paidi;faere  in  different  places,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  afcertain  how  much.    In  1 614,  the 
pay  of  a  foot  foldier  was  the  feme  as  in  the  pre- 
fent times,  eight  pence  a  day.    When  it  was  firll 
eftablifhed  it  would  natiurdly  be  regulated  by 
the  ufual  wages  of  common  labourers,  the  rank 
of  people  from  which  foot  foldiers  are  commonly 
drawn.     Lord  Chief  Juftice  Hales,  who  wrote 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  computes  the  neceflary 
expence  of  a  labourer -s  family,  confifting  of  fix 
perfons,  the  father  and  mother,  two  childrea  able 

to 
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td  db  ^metiiiBg,  and  two  not  able,  at  ten  &il-  c  H  A  K 
ImgX  ^  week»  or  twenty-ibc  pounds  s^  year.  If  ,_^^ 
they  cannot  earn  this  by  their  labour,  they  muft 
make  it  up,  he  fuppofes,  either  by  begging  ^ 
fteaUng,  He  appears  to  have  enquired  very 
carefully  into  this  fubjeS;  *.  In  1688,  Mr.  Gre- 
gory King,  whofe  IkUl  in  pditical  arithmetic  is 
£0  qiuch  extolled  by  DoAor  Davenant,  computed 
the'ordinary  income  of  labourers  and  out-fervants 
to  be  fifteen  pounds  a  year  to  a  family,  which  he 
fuppoled  to  confift,  one  with  another,  of  three 
and  a  half  perfons.  His  calculation,  therefore, 
though  different  in  appearance,  correiponds  very 
nearly  at  bottom  with  that  of  Judge  Hales.  Both 
fJapfoik  the  weekly  expence  of  fuch  families  to 
be  about  twenty  pence  a  head.  Both  the  pecu^- 
niary  income  and  expence  of  fuch  families  have 
mereafed  coniiderably  iince  that  time  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  kingd(Hn ;  in  finne  places 
more,  and  in  fome  lefs ;  though  perhaps  fcarce 
any  where  fo  much  as  fome  exaggerated  accounts 
of  tiie  prefent  wages  of  labour  have  lately 
reprefented  them  to  the  public.  The  price  of 
labour,  it  mud  be  obierved,  cannot  be  afceiV 
iaisied  very  accurately  any  where,  different  prices 
being  often  paid  at  the  fame  place  and  for  the 
fame  fort  of  labour,  not  only  according  to  the 
different  abilities  of  the  workmen,  but  according 
to  the  eafineis  or  hardnefs  of  the  mafters.  !Wha:e 
wages  are  not  regulated  by  law,  all  that  we  can 

*  Set  las  febemc  ftr  the  maiitfename  of  the  fow,  in  Bora'* 
Hiibiy  cf  the  Poor4aws. 
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R  do  K  pretend  to  determine  lis  wliat  are  the  moil  t^at  i 
and  expetieiKie  feems  tof  fliow  that  law  ean^  never 
regulate  them  properly,  thcmgh  it  has  often  pre- 
tendted  to  do fo:'  •' -r.  •    * 

'.  The  real  recotnpence  of  latj^rtar,  the  real  quaii-i 
tity  of  the  neceflkries  and  convehiencies  of  life 
which  it  can  pirocure  to  the  labourer,  has,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  increafed  per# 
haps  in  a  ftill  greater  proportion  than  its  money 
price.  Not  only  grain  has  become  fomewhat 
cheaper,  but  many  other  things,  from  wMch  the 
Hiduftrious  poor  derive  an  agreeable. altd^wlude* 
feme  variety  of  food,  have  become  a  great  deal 
cheaper.  Potatoes,  for  example,  do  not  at  pre* 
fent,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom, 
coft  half  the  price  which  they  ufed  to  do  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid 
of  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages ;  things  which  were 
formerly  never  raifed  but  by  the  ^ade,  but  whicli 
are  now  commoply  raifed  by  the  plough.  All 
fort  of  garden  fluiF  too  has  become  cheapen 
The  greater  part  of  the  apples  and  even  of  the 
onions  confumed  in  Great  Britain  were  in  the  iaft 
century  imported  from  Flanders.  The  great  im*» 
provements  in  the  coarfer  manufa^ures  of  bc^ 
linen  and  woollen  cloth  furnifh  the  labourers  with 
cheaper  and  better  cloathing;  and  thoie  in  the 
mani]^a6);ures  of  the  coarfer  metals,  with  cheaper 
and  better  inftruments  of  trade,  as  well  as  with 
many  agreeableand  convenient  pieces  of  houihold 
furniture.  Soap,  ialt,  candles,  leather,  and  fer- 
mented  liquors^  have,  indeed,  become  a  good 
deal  dearer ;  chiefly  from  the  taxes  which  have 
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been  laid  upon  them.  The  quantity  of  theie,  c  H  A  1^« 
however,  which  the  labouring  poor  are  under  ,  Y^ 
any  neceility  of  confuming,  is  to  very  finally  that 
the  increafe  in  their  price  does  not  compeniate 
the  diminutiod  in  that  of  fb  many  other  things. 
The  common  complaint  that  luxury  extends  itfelf 
even  to  ihe  lowed  ranks  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  labduring  poor  will  not  now  be  contented 
with  the  fame  food,  cloathmg  and  lodging  which 
iatisfied  them  in  former  times,  may  convince 
us  that  it  is  nbt  the  money  price  of  labour 
only,  but  its  real  recompence,  which  has  aug- 
mented. 

Is  this  improvement  in  the  circumflances  of 
the  lowejt  ranks  of  the  people  to  be  regarded  as 
an  advantage  or  as  an  inconveniency  to  the  fo- 
ciety  ?  The  anfwer  ftems  at  firil  fight  abundantly 
plain. '  Servants,  labourers  and  workmen  of  dif> 
ferent  kinds,  make  up  the  far  greater  part  a£ 
every  great  political  fociety.  But  what  improves 
the  circumftances  of  tibe  greater  part  can  never 
be  regarded  as  an  inconveniency  to  the  whole. 
No  fodet^  can  furely  be  flouriflung  and  happy, 
of  which  the  far  greater  part  of  the  members 
are  poor  and  miierable.  It  is  but  equity,  be- 
fides^  that  they  who  feed,  cloath  and  lodge  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  Ihould  have  fuch  a 
(hare  of  the  produ(!e  of  their  own  labour  as  to 
be  themfelves  tolerably  well  fed^  cloathed  and 
lodged,  t 

Poverty,  though  it  no  doubt  difcomrages,  does 
not  always  prevent  marriage.  It  ifeems  even 
to  be  favourable  to  generation.    A  hsdf-ilarved 
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J^OQ^  Higi^aivl  woouiq  fraqueBtlj  beiurs  i»Ofe  4^bm 
'•  twenty  chil^r^,  wl?ite  >'  pampered  fine*  lady  H 
4)ft6n  ijicapahle  of  bean^  wy^  aad  i&  generally 
e^hsM&ed  by  two  or  three,  ^arjr^miefsi  fi>  fri^ 
quent  ww^ng  women  of  fs^fluoi)^  is: :  very  «re 
9mong  thoie  of  ii)ferior  ftation.  I^imwry  in  the 
fair  fex,  while  it  inflames  perhaps  the  ga^on  for 
enjoyment,  feems  always  to  weaken,  and  fre- 
quently to  deftroy  altogether,  the  powers  of  ge» 
neration* 

But  poverty,  though  it  does  not  prev^ent  the 
K^E^eratioo,  is  extreiiiely  unfavouraUe  totibe  reaiv 
ing  of  children.  The  tender  plant  is  pituiucedy 
but  in  fo  cold  a  foil,  and  fo  fevere  a  climate,  Cpon 
withers  and  dies.  It  is  not  uncommon,  I  l^ive 
be^i  frequently  told,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scol« 
land  for  a  mother  who  has  bprne  twenty  children 
not  to  have  two  aliyef;>,  Several  officers  of  grea^t 
experience  l^ve  aflbredme,  that  fo  fiix  hfm  re« 
cruiting  their  r^ment,  they  have  never  be^i 
;ible  to  fupply  it  with  drums  and  fij{es  from  all 
the  foldiers  children  that  were  born  in  it..  A 
greater  number  of  fine  diildren,  however^  is 
ieldom  feen  any  where  th#n  about  a  b^uraidk  of 
fi^diera.  Yeiy  few  of,  them,  it  feem?,  arjriv#  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  In  tome  jiw^ 
one  half  the  children  born  die  before  they  are 
four  years  of  age ;  in  many  places  befinre  they 
are  fevenj  ^d  in  almoft  all.  places  be^e  they 
are  nine  or  ten.  This  great  mortality,  however, 
will  everywhere  be  fo^nd  chie%^ among. the 
children  of  the  common  people^  who  cannot 
jii^ord  to  tend  them  with  the  fame  care  as  thofe 
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tff  better  ftati^i.  Though  their  marriages  are  c  B  A  P« 
generally  more  fruitful  than  thofe  of  people  of  ^^ 
falhion,  a  fimaiei^  proportion  of  their  children 
arrive  at  maturity.  In  foundling  hofpitals,  and 
among  tbe  chil<ken  brought  up  by  pariih  char 
rities,  the  mortality  is  ftiU  greater  than  among 
thofe  of  the  common  people. 

Every  J^ecies  of  animals  naturally  multiplies 
in  proportion  to  the  !means  of  their  fubfiftence, 
and  no  fpecies  can  ever  multiply  beyood  it.  But 
in  civilized  fbciety  it  is  only  among  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people  that  the  fcantinefs  of  iubiiftence 
can  fet  limits  to  the  further  multiplication  of  the 
human  fpecies ;  and  it  can  do  fo  in  ho  other  way 
tiian  by  deftroying  a  great  part  of  the  children 
which  their  fruitful  marriages  produce. 

The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  by  enabling 
them  to  provide  better  for  their  children,  and 
ecmfcquently  to  bring  up  a  greater  number,  na» 
tarally  tends  to  widen  and  extend  thofe  limits* 
It  d^rves  to  be  remarked  too,  that  it  neceflarily 
does  this  as  nearly  as  poffible  in  the  proportion 
which  the  demand  for  labour  requires.    If  this 
demand  is  continually  increafing,  the  reward  of 
labour  muft  necefTarily  encourage  in  fuch  a 
manner  the  marriage  and  multiplication  of  la* 
bourers,  as  may  enable  them  to  fupply  that  con*- 
tinuaOy  increafing  demand  by  a  continually  in- 
creafing population.    If  the  reward  fhould  at  any 
time  be  lefs  than  what  was  requifite  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  deficiency  of  hands  would  foon  raife 
it }  and  if  it  fhould  at  any  time  be  more,  their 
excefiive  multiplication  would  foon  lower  it  to 

this 
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ll ,  much  under-flocked  with  labour  in  the  one  cafe, 

and  fo  much  over-ftocked  in  the  other,  as  would 
foon  force  back  its  price  to  th^t  prefer  rate  which 
the  circumftances  of  the  fociety  required.  It  is 
in  this  manner  that  the  demand  for  men,  like 
that  for  any  other  commodity,  neceffarily  regu- 
lates  the  produftion  of  men ;  quickens  it  when 
It  goes  oti  too  flowly,  and  flops  it  when  it  ad- 
vances too  fail.  It  is  this  demand  which  regu- 
lates and  determines  the  flate  of  propagation  in 
nil  the  different  countries  of  the  world,  in  North 
America,  in  Europe,  and  in  China;  which  ren« 
djers  it  rapidly  progreffive  in  the  firft,  flow  and 
gradual  in  the  fecond^  and  altogether  flationary 
in  the  laftt 

The  wear  and  tear  of  a  flave,  it  has  been  faid, 
{s  at  the  expence  of  his  mailer;  but  that  of  a 
free  fervant  is  at  his  own  expence.  The  wear 
and  tear  of  the  latter^  however,  is,  in  reality,  ai 
much  at  the  expience  of  his  mafler  as  that  of  the 
former.  The  wages  paid  to  joume3rmen  and 
fervants  of  every  kind  mufl  be  fuch  as  may 
enable  them,  one  with  another,  to  continue  the 
race  of  journeymen  and  fervants,  according  as 
the  increafing,  diminiihing,  or  flationary  demand 
of  the  fociety  may  happen  to  require.  But 
though  the  wear  and  tear  of  ^  free  fervant  be 
equally  at  the  expence  of  his  mailer,  it  generally 
colls  him  much  lefs  than  that  of  a  flave.  The 
fund  deflined  for  repla<^ing  or  repairing,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  flave,  is  com-  _ 
monly  managed  by  a  negligent  mafler  or  carelefs 
overfeer.     That  deflined  for  performing  the 

fame 
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feme  office  with  regard  to  the  free  man,  is  ma-  chap. 
naged  by  the  free  man  himfelf  The  diforders  ^^ 
which  generally  prevail  in*  the  oecoilomy  of  the 
rich,  naturally  introduce  themlfelves  into  the 
management  of  the  fonrt^r :  The  ftri6l  frugality 
and  porfimbnious- attention  of  the  poor  as  natu*- 
rally  eftablifh  theml^lves  in  that  of  the  latter. 
Under  fuch  different  management,  the  fame 
j^rpofe  muft  reqviire  viery  different  degrees  of 
iexpence  to  execute  it.  It  appears,  accordingly, 
^om  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations,  I 
b^eve,  that  the  work  done  by  freemen  comes 
cheap0f  in  the  end  than  that  performed  by  flaves. 
It  is  found  to  do  fo  even  at  Bofton,  New  York, 
and  I%iladelphia,  where  the  wages  of  common 
labour  are  fo  very  high. 

The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  therefore,  as  it 
is  the  effi^  of  increasing  wealth,  fo  it  is  the  cauie 
of  increafing  population.  To  complain  of  it,  is 
to  lament  over  Ihe  neceflary  effe6l  and  caufe  of 
the  greateft  public  proi^P^^^y^ 

It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
in  the  progreffive  ftate,  while  the  fociety  is  ad- 
vancing to  the  further  ficquifition,  rather  than 
when  it  has  acquired  its  full  complement  of 
riches^  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor, 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  feems  to  be  the 
happiefl  and  the  moft  comfortable.  It  is  hard 
in  the  flationary,  and  ipiferable  in  the  declining 
ilate.  The  progreffive  ftate  is  in  reality  the 
cheerful  and  the  hearty  ftate  to  all  the  different 
orders  of  the  fociety.  The  ftationary  is  dull ; 
the  declining  melancholy. 

The 
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9  o  Q  K  Th^liberjal  reward  of  labour,  as  it  encourage^ 
the  propagation,  fo  it  increafes  the  induftry  of  the 
common  people.  Hie  wages  of  labour  are  the 
encouragement  of  induftry,  which,  like  every 
other  human  quality,  improves  in  proportion  to 
the  encouragement  it  receives.  A  plentiful  fub*- 
Silence  increafes  the  bodily  ftrength  of  the  la- 
bourer, and  the  comfortable  hope  of  bettering 
his  condition,  and  of  ending  his  days  perhaps  in 
jeafe  and  plenty,  animates  him  to  exert  that 
ftrength  1;o  the  utmoft.  Where  wages  are  high, 
accordingly,  we  ihall  always  find  the  workmen 
more  active,  diligent,  and  expeditious,  than 
where  they  are  low ;  in  £ngland,  for  example, 
than  in  Scotland ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
towns,  than  in  remote  country  places.  Some 
workmen,  indeed,  when  they  can  earn  in  four 
days  what  will  maintain  them  through  the  week, 
will  be  idle  the  other  three.  Thig,  however,  is 
by  no  means  the  cafe  with  the  greater  part. 
Workmen,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  are  liber- 
ally paid  by  the  piece,  are  very  apt  to  over- 
work themfelves,  and  to  ruin  their  health  and 
conftitution  in  a  few  years.  A  carpenter  in 
London,  and  in  fome  oliier  places,  is  not  iup- 
pofed  to  laft  in  his  utmofl  vigour  abovQ  eight 
years.  Something  of  the  fame  kind  happ^is  m 
many  other  trades,  in  which  the  workmen  are 
paid  by  the  piece ;  as  they  generally  are  in  manu- 
faftures,  and  even  in  country  labour,  where- 
ever  wages  are  higher  than  ordinary.  Almoft 
every  dafs  of  artificers  is  fubje^  to  fome  pecu^ 
liar  infirmity  occafioned  by  exceffive  application 

to 
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to  their  peculiar  j^ecies  of  work*    Ramussaiiii,  c  H  a  p. 
aft  eminent  Italian  phyfician,  has  written  a  par-     ^^™* 
ticular  book  concerning  fuch  difeafes.    We  do 
not  reckon  our  foldiers  the  mo&  induftrious  fet 
of  people  among  us.    Yet  when  foldiers  have 
been  employed  in  fome  particular  forts  of  work, 
smd  liberally  paid  by  the  piece,  their  officers 
have  frequently  been  obliged  to  ftipulate  with 
the  undertaker,  that  they  ihould  not  be  allowed 
to  earn  above  a  certain  fum  every  day,  according 
to  the  rate  at  which  they  were  paid.  Till  this  fti* 
puiation  was  made,  mutual  emulation  and  the 
defire  of  greater  gain,  frequently  prompted  them 
to  over^work  themfelves,  and  to  hurt  their  health 
by  exc^ve  labour.    Exceffive  application  dur- 
ing four  days  of  the  week,  is  frequently  the  real 
caufe  of  the  idlenefs  of  the  other  three,  lb 
much  and  fo  loudly  complained  of.     Great  la- 
bour,  either  of  mind  or  body,  continued  for 
feveral  days  together,  is  in  moft  men  naturally 
followed  by  a  great  defire  of  relaxation,  which, 
if  not  reftrained  by  force  or  by  fome  ftrong  ne- 
ceffity,  is  almoft  irrefiftible.    It  is  the  call  of  na« 
ture,  which  requires  to  be  relieved  by  fome  in^ 
dulgenpe,  fometimes  of  eafe  only,  but  fometimes 
too  of  diffipation  and  diverfion.    If  it  is  not 
complied  with,  the  confequences  are  often  dan- 
gerous^  and  fometimes  fatal,  and  fuch  asalmoil 
always,  fooner  or  later,  bring  on  the  peculiar 
infirmity  of  the  trade.    If  mailers  would  always 
liften  to  the  diAates  of  reafon  iind  humanity, 
they  have  frequently  occafion  rather  to  mode- 
ratej  than  to  animate^the  application  of  many  of 

their 
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B  o  o  ic  their  workmen*    It  will  be  Comtd^  I  beMeve,  ifi 

^; ,  every  fort  of  trade,  that  the  man  who  works  fo 

moderately,  as  to  be  able  to  work  conftantly,  not 
only  preferves  his  health  the  longeft,  but,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  year,  executes  the  greatefl  quantity 
of  work. 

In  cheap  years,  it  is  pretended^  workmen  areK 
generally  more  idle,  and  in  dear  ones  more  in« 
duftrious  than  ordinary.  A  plentiful  fubfift-* 
ence  therefore,  it  has  been  concluded,  relaxes, 
and  a  fcanty  one  quickens  their  induftry.  That 
a  little  more  plenty  than  ordinary  may  render 
Ibme  workmen  idle,  cannot  well  be  doubted ;  but 
that  it  (hould  have  this  effeft  upon  the  greater 
part,  or  that  men  in  general  ihould  work  better 
when  they  are  ill  fed  than  when  they  are  well 
fed,  when  they  are  dilheartened  than  when  they 
are  in  good  i^irits,  when  they  are  frequently  fick 
than  when  they  are  generally  in  good  health, 
feems  not  very  probable.  Years  of  dearth,  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  are  generally  among  the  common 
people  years  of  ficknefs  and  mortality,  which 
cannot  fail  to  diminifli  the  produce  of  their  in« 
duftry. 

In  years  of  plenty,  fervants  frequently  leave 
their  mailers,  and  truft  their  fubfiftence  to  what 
they  can  make  by  their  own  induftry.  But  the 
fame  cheapnefs  of  provifions,  by  increafing  tlie 
fund  which  is  deflined  for  the  maintenance  of 
fervants,  encourages  mafters,  farmers  efpecially, 
to  employ  a  greater  number.  Farmers  upon  fuch 
occafions  expe6l  more  profit  from  their  cwn  by 
xn^ntaining  a  few  more  labouring  fervants,  than 

by 
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hy  feljiog  it  at  a  low  price  in  the  market'   The  ch  A,  p^ 
demaud  for  fervants  increaies,  while  the  numbef  .  ^^' 
of  thpfe  who  offer  to  fupply  that  demand  di- 
minifhes*     The  price  of  labour,  therefore,  fre- 
quently rifes  in  cheap  years. 

In  years  of  fcarcity,  th^  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty of  fubfiftence  make  all  fuch  people  eager 
to  return  to  fervice.  But  the  high  price  of  pro- 
vifions,  by  diminifliing  the  funds  deilined  for  the 
maintenance  of  fervants,  di^ofes  mailers  rather 
to  diminiih  than  to  increaie  the  number  of  thoie 
they  have.  In  dear  years  too,  poor  independ-* 
ent  workmen  frequently  confume  the  little  flocks 
with  which  they  had  ufed  to  fupply  themfelves 
with  the  materials  of  their  work,  and  are  ob- 
^liged  to  become  journeymen  for  fubfiftence. 
More  people  want  employment  that  can  eaiily 
get  it ;  many  are  willing  to  take  it  upon  lower 
terms  than  ordinary,  and  the  wages  of  both  fer^ 
vants  and  journeymen  frequently  fink  in  dear 
years. 

Mafters  of  all  forts,  therefore,  frequently 
make  better  bargains  with  their  fervants  in  dear 
than  in  cheap  years,  and  find  them  more  humble 
and  dependent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
They  naturally,  therefore,  commend  the  former 
as  more  favourable  to  induftry.  Landlords  and 
fanners,  befides,  two  of  the  largeft  clafles  of 
mafters,  have  another  reafon  for  being  pleafed 
with  dear  years.  The  rents  of  the  one  and  the 
profits  of  the  other  depend  very  much  upon  the 
price  of  provifions.  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
fiird,  however,  than  to  imagine  that  men  in  ge« 
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BOOK  t^tbI  fliould  work  lefs  when  they  work  for  them^ 
^_  .  felves,  than  when  they  work  for  other  people* 
A  poor  independent  workman  will  generally  be 
more  induftrious  than  even  a  journeyman  who 
works  by  the  piece.  The  one  enjoys  the  whole 
produce  of  his  own  induftry ;  the  other  (hares  it 
with>  his  mailer.  The  one,  in  his  feparate  inde- 
pendent Hate,  is  lefs  liable  to  the  temptations  of 
bad  company,  which  in  large  manufadtories  fo 
frequently  ruin  the  morals  of  the  other.  The 
fuperiority  of  the  independent  workman  over 
thofe  fervants  who  are  hired  by  the  month  or  by 
the  year,  and  whofe  wages  and  maintenance  are 
the  lame  whether  they  do  much  or  do  little,  is 
likely  to  be  ftiU  greater.  Cheap  years  tend  to 
increafe  the  proportion  of  independent  workmen 
to  journeymen  and  fervants  of  all  kinds,  and 
dear  years  to  diminifli  it. 

A  French  author  of  great  knowledge  and  in- 
genuity, Mr.  Mefiance,  receiver  of  the  taillied 
in  the  ele6lion  of  St.  Etienne,  endeavours  to 
fhow  that  the  poor  do  more  work  in  cheap  than 
in  dear  years,  by  comparing  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  goods  made  upon  thofe  different 
occafions  in  three  diflerent  manufa£iures ;  one 
of  coarfe  woollens  carried  on  at  Elbeuf ;  one  of 
linen,  and  another  of  filk,  both  which  extend 
through  the  whole  generality  of  Rouen.  It  ap- 
pears from  his  account,  which  is  copied  from 
the  regifte>s  of  the  public  offices,  that  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  the  goods  made  in  all  thofe 
three  manufactures  has  generally  been  greater  iii 
cheap  than  in  dear  years ;  and  that  it  has  always 
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been  greateft  in  the  cheapeft,  and  leail  in  the  c  H  A  F. 
deareil  years.    All  the  three  feem  to  be  ftation-  ^    ^^ 
ary  manufa6tures,  or  which,  though  their  pro- 
duce may  vary  fomewhat  from  year  to  year,  are 
upon  the  whole  neither  going  backwards  nor 
forwards. 

The  mahufa6ture  of  linen  in  Scotland,  and 
that  of  coarfe  woollens  in  the  weft  riding  of 
Yorklhire,  are  growing  manufa6tnres,  of  which 
the  produce  is  generally,  though  with  fome  va- 
riations, increafing  both  in  quantity  and  value* 
Upon  examining,  however,  the  accounts  which 
have  been  publifhed  of  their  annual  produce,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obferve  that  its  variations 
have  had  any  fenfible  connexion  with  the  dear- 
nefs  or  cheapnefs  of  the  feafons.  In  1 74b,  a  year 
of  great  fcarcity,  both  manufactures,  indeed,  ap- 
pear to  have  declined  very  confiderably.  But  in 
1 756,  another  year  of  great  fcarcity,  the  Scotch 
manufacture  made  more  than  ordinary  advances. 
The  Yorkihire  manufacture,  indeed,  declined, 
and  its  produce  did  not  rife  to  what  it  had  been 
in  1755  till  1766,  after  the  repeal  of  the  Ameri- 
can ilamp  aCt.  In  that  and  the  following  year  iX 
greatly  exceeded  what  it  had  ever  been  before, 
and  it  has  Continued  to  advance  ever  finpe. 

The  produce  of  all  great  manufacture^  for  dif- 
tant  fale  muil  neceflarily  depend,  not  fo  much 
tipon  the  deamefs  or  cheapnefs  of  the  feafbns  in 
the  countries  where  they  are  carried  on^  as  upon 
the  circumilances  which  afieCt  the  demand  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  confumed ;  upon  peacQ 
or  war,  upon  the  profperity  or  dedenfion  of 
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BOOK  Other  rival  manufa^ures,  and  upon  the  gooci  ot ' 
^  bad  humour  of  their  principal  cuftomers.  A 
great  part  of  the  extraordinary  work,  befides^ 
which  is  probably  done  in  cheap  years,  never 
entets  the  public  regifters  of  manufa^lures^ 
The  men  fervants  who  leave  their  mailers  be- 
come independent  labourers.  The  women  re* 
turn  to  their  parents,  and  commonly  fpiil  in 
order  to  make  cloaths  for  themfelves  and  their' 
famiUes.  Even  the  'independent  workmen  do 
not  always  work  for  public  fale,  but  are  employed 
by  fome  of  their  neighbours  in  manufa6lures  for 
family  ufe*  The  produce  of  their  labour,  there- 
fore, frequently  makes  no  figure  in  thofe  public 
regifters  of  which  the  records  are  fometimes 
publiflied  with  fo  much  parade,  and  from  which 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers  would  often 
vainly  pretend  to  announce  the  prolperity  or  de- 
cletifion  of  the  greateft  empires. 

Though  the  variations  in  the  price  of  labour^ 
not  only  do  not  always  correlpond  with  thofe  in 
the  price  of  provifions,  but  are  frequently  quite 
oppofite,  we  muft  not,  upon  this  account,  ima- 
gine that  the  price  of  provifions.  has  no  influ* 
pnce  upon  that  of  labour.  The  money  price  of 
labour  is .  neceflarily  regulated  by  two  circum* 
fiances ;  the  demand  for  labpur^  and  the  pried  of 
the  neceflaries  and  conveniences  of  life.  The 
demand  for  labour,  according  as  it  happens  to 
be  increafing,  ftationary,  or  declining,  or  to  re* 
quire  an  increafing,  ftationary,  or  declining  po- 
pulation,  determines  the  quantity  of  the  necefla* 
ries  and  conveniences  of  life  which  muft  be 
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^ven  to  the  labourer ;  and  the  money  price  of  C  H  A  P. 
labour  is  determined  by  what  is  requifite  for  pur- 
chafing  this  quantity.  Though  the  money  price 
of  labour,  therefore,  is  fometimes  high  where 
the  price  of  provifions  is  low,  it  would  be  ftill 
higher,  the  demand  continuing  the  fame,  if  the 
price  of  provifions  was  high. 

It  is  becaufe  the  demand  for  labour  increafe? 
^  in  years  of  fudden  and  extraordinary  plenty,  and 
diminishes  in  thofe  of  fudden  and  extraordinary 
fcarcity,  that  the  money  price  of  labour  fome- 
times rifes  in  the  one,  and  finks  in  the  other. 

In  a  year  of  fudden  and  extraordinary  plenty, 
there  are  funds  in  the  hands  of  many  of  the  em- 
ployers of  induftry,  fufficient  to  maintain  and 
employ  a  greater  number  of  induftrious  people 
than  had  been  employed  the  year  before  ;  and 
this  extraordinary  number  cannot  always  be  had. 
Thofe  matters,  therefore,  who  want  more  work- 
men^ bid  againfl:  one  another,  in  order  to  get 
them,  which  fometimes  raifes  both  the  real  and 
the  money  price  of  their  labour. 

The  contrary  of  this  happens  in  a  year  of  fiid- 
den  and  extraordinary  fcarcity.  The  funds  def- 
tined  for  employing  indufl:ry  are  lefs  than  they 
had  been  the  year  before.  A  confiderable  num- 
ber of  people  are  thrown  out  of  employment, 
who  bid  againfl:  one  another,  in  order  to  get  it, 
which  fometimes  lowers  both  the  real  and  the 
money  price  of  labour.  In  1740,  a  year  of  ex- 
traordinary -fcarcity,  many  people  were  willing 
to  work  for  bare  fubfifl^ence.    In  the  fucceeding 
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i  OCTK  years  of  plenty,  it  was  more  difficult  to  get 
^L  M  labourers  and  fervants. 

The  fcarcity  of  a  dear  year,  by  diminiihing 
the  demand  for  labour,  tends  to  lower  its  price, 
as  the  high  price  of  provifions  tends  to  raife  it. 
The  plenty  of  a  cheap  year,  on  the  contrary,  by 
increafing  the  demand,  tends  to  raife  the  price 
of  labour,  as  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions  tends  to 
lower  it.  In  the  ordinary  variations  of  the  price 
of  piipvifions,  thofe  two  oppofite  caufes  feem  to 
counterbalance  one  another ;  which  is  probably 
in  part  the  reafon  why  the  wages  of  labour  are 
every-where  fo  much  more  fteady  and  perma^* 
nent  than  the  price  of  provifions. 

The  increafe  in  the  wages  of  labour  neceflarily 
increafes  the  price  of  many  commodities,  by  in- 
creafing that  part  of  it  which  refolves  itfelf  into 
wages,  and  fo  far  tends  to  diminifli  their  con- 
fumption  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  fame 
cd^ufe,  however,  which  raifes  the  wages  of  labour, 
the  increafe  of  fi^ock,  tends  to  increafe  its  pro- 
du6tive  powers,  and  to  make  a  (mailer  quantity 
of  labour  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  work. 
The  owner  of  the  fi:ock  which  employs  a  great 
number  of  labourers,  neceflarily  endeavours  for 
his  own  advantage,  to  make  fucl^i'  proper  divi- 
fion  and  diftribution  of  emplp^ent,  that  they 
maybe  enabled  to  produces  me  greateft  quantity 
of  work  poffible.  .  For  the  fame  reafon  he  en- 
deavours to  fupply  them  with  the  bell  machinery 
which  either  he  or  they  can  think  of.  What 
takes  place  among  the  labourers  in  a  particular 
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"firorkhoiife,  takes  place,  for  the  fame  reafon,  chap 
among  thofe  of  a  great  fociety.  The  greater  ^^^* 
their  number,  the  more  they  naturally  divide 
themfelves  into  different  clafles  and  fubdivifions 
of  employment.  More  heads  are  occupied  in 
inventing  the  mofl  proper  machinery  for  execut- 
ing the  work  of  each,  and  it  is,  therefore,  more 
likely  to  be  invented.  There  are  many  commo- 
dities, therefore,  which,  in  confequence  of  thefe 
improvements,  come  to  be  produced  by  fo  much 
lefs  labour  than  before,  that  the  increafe  of  its 
price  is  more  than  compenfated  by  the  [diminu* 
tion  of  its  quantity. 


CHAP.    IX. 
Of  the  Profits  of  Stock. 

THE  rife  and  fall  in  the  profits  of  flock  chap. 
depend  upon  the  fame  caufes  with  the  rife      ^^' 
and  fall  in  the  wages  of  labour,  the  increafing  or 
declining  flate  of  the  wealth  of  the  fociety ;  but 
thofe  caufes  afie6t  the  one  and.  the  other  very 
differently. 

The  increafe  of  ftock,  which  raifes  wages, 
tends  to  lower  profit.  When  the  flocks  of  many 
rich  merchants  are  turned  into  the  fame  trade, 
their  mutual  competition  naturally  tends  to 
lower  its  profit ;  and  when  there  is  a  like  in- 
creafe  of  flpck  in  all  the  different  trades  carried 
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BOOK  on  in  the  fame  fociety,  the  fame  competition 

J; ,  mull  produce  the  fame  effedl  in  thfem  all. 

It  is  not  eafy,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  to 
afcertain  what  are  the  average  wages  of  labour 
even  in  a  particular  place,  and  at  a  particular 
time.  We  can,  even  in  this  cafe,  feldom  deter- 
mine more  than  what  are  the  moll  ufual  wages. 
But  even  this  can  feldom  be  done  with  regard  to 
the  profits  of  llpck.  Profit  is'  fo  very  flu6luat- 
ing,  that  the  perfon  who  carries  on  a  particular 
trade  cannot  always  tell  you  himfelf  what  is  the 
average  of  his  annual  profit.  It  is  affe6led,  not 
only  by  every  variation  of  price  in  the  commo- 
dities which  he  deals  in,  but  by  the  good  or  bad 
fortune  both  of  his  rivals  and  of  his  cullomers, 
and  by  a  thoufand  other  accidents  to  which 
goods  when  carried  either  by  fea  or  by  land,  or 
even  when  llored  in  a  warehouf^,  are  liable.  It 
varies,  therefore,  not  only  from  year  to  year,  but 
from  day  to  day,  and  almoll  from  hour  to  hour. 
To  afcertain  what  is  the  average  profit  of  all  the 
different  trades  carried  on  in  a  great  kingdom, 
muH  be  much  more  difficult ;  and  to  judge  of 
what  it  may  have  been  formerly,  or  in  remote 
periods  of  time,  with  any  degree  of  precifion, 
mull  be  altogether  impoffible. 

But  though  it  may  be  impolfible  to  deter^ 
mine  with  any  degree  of  precifion,  what  are  or 
were  the  average  profits  of  llock,  either  in  the 
prefent,  or  in  ancient  times,  fome  notion  may 
be  formed  of  them  from  the  interell  of  money. 
Jt  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  wherever 
a  great  deal  catt  be  made  by  the  ufe  of  money, 
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a  great  deal  will  commonly  be  given  for  the  ufe  CHAP, 
of  it ;  and  that  wherever  little  can  be  made  by  it, 
iefs  will  commonly  be  given  for  it.  According, 
therefore,  as  the  ufual'  market  rate  of  intereft  va^ 
ries  in  any  country,  we  may  be  aflhred  that  the 
ordinary  profits  of  ftock  muft  Vary  with  it,  muft 
fink  as  it  finks,  and  rife  as  it  rifes.  The  progrefs 
of  interefl:,  therefore,  may  lead  m  to  form  fome 
notion  of  the  progrefs  of  profit.' 

By  the  37th  of  Henry  VIII.  9-11  intereft  above 
ten  per  cent,  was  declared  unlawful.     More,  it 
feems,  had  fometimes  been  *  taken  before  that.  - 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  religious  zeal  pro^ 
hibited  all  intereft.     This  prohibition,  however^ 
like  all  others  of  the  fame  kind,  is  faid  to  have 
produced  no  effeft,  and  probably  rather  increafed 
than  diminiflied  the  evil  of  ufury.     The  ftatute 
of  Henry  VIIL,  was  revived   by  the    13th  of 
Elizabeth,  cap.  8.  and  ten  per  cent  continued 
to  be  th^  legal  rate  of  intereft  till  the  aift  of 
James  I.   when  it  was  reftridled  to  eight  per 
cent.     It  was  reduced  to  fix  per  cent,  foon  after 
the  reftoration,  and  by  the  jith  of  Queen  Anne, 
to  five  percent.     All  thefe  difierent  ftatutory 
regulations  feem  to  have  been  made  with  great 
propriety.     They  feem  to  have  followed  and  not 
to  have  goiie  before  the  market  rate  of  intereft, 
or  the  rate  at  which  people  of  good  credit  ufually 
borrowed.     Since  the  time  of. Queen  Anne,  five 
per  cent,  feems  to  have  been  rather  above  than 
below  the  market  rate.     Pefore  the  late  war ,  the 
government  borrowed  at  three  per  cent,  j  and 
ipeople  of  good  credit  in  the  papital,   and  in 

:^  4  many 
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BOOS  liiaiiy  otiter  pafts  of  the  kingdom,  at  three  and  a 

J; ^  half,  four,  and  four  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  wealth  and 
revenue  of  the  country  have  been  continually 
advancing,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  their  progre&, 
their  pace  feems  rather  to  have  been  gradually 
accelerated  than  retarded.  They  feem,  not  only 
to  have  been  going  on,  but  to  have  been  goii^ 
on  fafter  and  fafter.  The  wages  of  labour  have 
heen  continually  increafing  during  the  fame  pe- 
xiod,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  different 
branches  of  trade  and  manufa6tures  the  profits  of 
flock  have  been  diminifhing. 

It  generally  requires  a  greater  ftock  to  carry 
on  any  fort  of  trade  in  a  great  town  than  in  a 
'country  village.    The  great  flocks  employed  in 
'every  branch  of  trade,  and  the  number  of  rich 
competitors,  generally  reduce'  the  rate  of  profit 
in  the  former  below  what  it  is  in  the  latter.  But 
the  wages  of  labour  are  generally  higher  in  a 
great  town  than  in  a  country  village.     In  a 
thriving  town  the  people  who  have  great  flocks 
to  employ,  frequently  cannot  get  the  number  of 
workmen  they  want,  and  therefore  bid  againft 
one  another  in  order  to  get  as  mai^  as  they  can, 
which  raifes  the  wages  of  laboiu*,  and  lowers  the 
profits  of  flock.      In  the  remote  parts  of  the 
country  there  is  frequently  not  flock  fufficient 
to  employ  all  the  people,  who  therefore  bid 
againfl  one  another  in  order  to  get  employment, 
which  lowers  the  wages  of  labour,  and  raifes 
Ihe  profits  of  flock, 

•      In 
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In  Scotland,  though  the  legal  rate  of  intereft  C  H  A  P^ 
is  the  fame  as  in  England,  the  market  rate  is  ^' 
rather  higher.  People  of  the  beft  credit  there 
ieldom  borrow  under  five  per  cent.  Even  pri- 
vate bankers  in  Edinburgh  give  four  per  cent, 
upon  their  promiiTory  notes,  of  which  pa3rment 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  may  be  demanded  at 
pleafure.  Private  b^mkers  in  London  give  no 
intereft  for  the  money  which  is  depofited  with 
them.  There  are  few  4;rade6  which  cannot  be 
carried  on  with  a  imaller  ftock  in  Scotland  than 
in  England.  The  common  fate  of  profit,  there* 
fore,  muft  be  fomewhat  greater.  The  wages  of 
labour,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  are  lower 
in  Scotland  than  in  England.  The  country  too 
is  not  only  much  poorer,  but  the  fteps  by  whidi 
it  advances  to  a  better  condition,  for  it  is  evi- 
dently advancing,  feem  to  be  much  flower  and 
jnore  tardy. 

TTie  legal  rate  of  intereft  in  FraBce  has 
not,  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century, 
been  always  regulated  by  the  market  rate*.  In 
1720  intereft  was  reduced  from  the  twentieth  to 
the  fiftieth  penny,  or  from  five  to  two  per  cent. 
In  1724  it  was  raifed  to  the  thirtieth  penny,  or 
to  3y  per  cent.  In  1735  it  was  agaih  raifed  to 
the  twentieth  penny,  or  to  five  per  cent.  In 
1766,  during  the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Laverdy, 
it  was  reduced  to  the  twenty-fifth  penny,  or  to 
four  per  cent.  The  Abbe  Terray  raifed  it  after- 
wards to  the  old  rate  of  five  per  cent.    The  fup- 

*  See  Denifarty  Article  T3^lx  des  Interstsi  torn.  iiL  p.  iS. 
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BOOK  pofed  purpofe  of  many  of  thofe  violent  reduftions 
^"       of  intereft  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  reducing 
that  of  the  public  debts  ;  a  purpofe  which  has 
fometimes  been  executed.     France  is  perhaps  in 
the  prefent  times  not  fo  rich  a  country  as  Eng- 
land ;  and  though  the  legal  rate  of  intereft  has  in 
France  frequently  been  lower  than  in  England, 
the  market  rate  has  generally  been  higher  ;  for 
there,  as  in  other  countries,  they  have  feveral 
very  lafe  and  eafy  methods  of  evading  the  law. 
The  profits  of  trade,  I  have  been  affured  by 
Britilh  merchants  who  have  traded  in  both  coun- 
tries, are  higher  in  France  than  in  England ;  and 
it  is  no  doubt  upon  this  account  that  many  Britilh 
fubje6ls  chufe  rather  to  employ  their  capitals  in 
a  country  where  trade  is  in  dilgrace,  than  in  one 
where  it  is  highly  refpe6led*     The  wages  of 
labour  are  lower  in  France  than  in  England. 
When  you  go  from  Scotland  to  England,  the  dif- 
ference  which  you  may  remark  between  the  drefs 
and  countenailce  of  the  common  people  in  the 
one  country  and  in  the  other,  fufficiently  indi- 
cates  the  difference  in  their  condition.     The 
contraft  is  ftill  greater  when  you  return  from 
France.      France,  though   no  doubt  a  richer 
country  than  Scotland,  feems  not  to  be  going 
forward  fo  faft.     It  is  a  common  and  even  a  po- 
pular opinion  in  the  country,  that  it,  is  going 
backwards ;  an  opinion  which,  I  apprehend,  is 
ill-founded   even  with  regard  to  France,  but 
which  nobody  can  poffibly  entertain  with  regard 
to  Scotland,  who  fees  the  country  now,  and  whQ 
faw  it  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago* 
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The  province  of  Holland,  on  the  other  hand,  chap. 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  territory  and  ^' 
the  number  of  its  people,  is  a  richer  country 
than  England.  The  government  there  borrow 
at  two  per  cent.,  and  private  people  of  good 
credit  at  three.  The  wages  of  labour  are  faid 
to  be  higher  in  Holland  than  in  England,  and 
the  Dutch,  it  is  well  known,  trade  lipon  lower 
profits  than  any  people  in  Europe.  The  trade 
of  Holland,  it  has  been  pretended  by  fome  peo- 
ple, is  decaying,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  true 
that  fome  particular  branches  of  it  are  fo.  But 
thefe  fymptoras  feem  to  indicate  fuflSciently  that 
there  is  no  general  decay.  When  profit  dimi^ 
niflies,  merchants  are  very  apt  to  complain  that 
trade  decays ;  though  the  diminution  of  profit  is 
the  natural  efieft  of  its  proiperity^  or  of  a  greater 
Aock  being  employed  in  it  than  before.  During 
the  late  war  the  Dutch  gained  the  whole  carry- 
ing trade  of  France,  of  which  they  ftiU  retain  a 
very  large  Ihare.  The  great  property  which 
they  poffefs  both  in  the  French  and  Engliih 
funds,  about  forty  millions,  it  is  faid,  in  the 
latter  (in  which  I  fufpeft,  however,  there  is  a 
confiderable  exaggeration) ;  the  great  fums  which 
they  lend  to  private  people  in  countries  where 
the  rate  of  intereft  is  higher  than  in  their  own, 
are  circumftances  which  no  doubt  demonftrate 
the  redundancy  of  their  ftock,  or  that  it  has  in- 
Creafed  beyond  what  they  can  employ  with  tole- 
rable profit  in  the  proper  bufinefs  of  their  own 
country :  but  they  do  not  demonftrate  that  that 
bufinefs  has  decreafed.     As  the  capital  of  a 

private 
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BOOK  private  man»  though  acquired  by  a  particular 
^       trade,  may  increaie  beyond  what  he  can  employ 
in  it,  and  yet  that  trade  continue  to  increaie  too; 
£>  may  likewife  the  capital  of  a  ^eat  nation. 

In  our  North  American  and  Weft  Indian  co« 
lonies,  not  only  the  wages  of  labour,  but  the 
intereft  of  money,  and  confequently  the  proi^ts 
of  ftock,  are  higher  than  in  England.  In  the 
different  colonies  both  the  legal  and  the  market 
rate  of  intereft  run  from  fix  to  eight  per  cent. 
High  wages  of  labour  and  high  profits  of  ftock, 
however,  are  things,  perhaps,  which  fcarce  ever 
go  together,  except  in  the  peculiar  cyrcumftances 
of  new  colonies*  A  new  colony  muft  always 
for  fome  time  be  more  under-ftocked  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  its  territory,  and  more  un- 
der-peopled  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its 
ftock,  than  the  greater  part  of  other  coimtries* 
They  have  more  land  than  they  have  ftock  to 
cultivate.  What  they  liave,  therefore,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  cultivation. only  of  what  is  moft  fer- 
tile and  moft  favourably  fituated,  the  land  near 
the  fea  fliore,  and  along  the  banks  of  navigable 
rivers.  Such  land  too  is  frequently  pur  chafed 
at  a  price  below  the  value  even  of  its  natural 
produce.  Stock  employed  in  the  purchafe  and 
improvement  of  fuch  lands  muft  yield  a  very 
large  profit,  and  confequently  afford  to  pay  a  very 
large  intereft.  Its  rapid  accumulation  in  fo  pro* 
Stable  an  employment  enables  the  planter  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  his  hands  fafter  than  he  can 
.find  them  in  a  new  fettlement.  Thofe  whom  he 
can  find,  therefore,  are  very  liberally  rewarded. 

3  As 
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As  the  colony  increafes,  the  profits  of  ftock  gra-  CHAR 
dually  diminifli.  When  the  moft  fertile  and  bell  ^  ^^ 
fituated  lands  have  been  all  occupied^  lefs  profit 
can  be  made  by  the  cultivation  of  what  is  infe- 
rior both  in  foil  and  fituation,  and  lefs  interell 
can  be  afibrded  for  the  ftock  which  is  fo  employ*' 
ed.  In  the  greater  part  of  our  colonies,  accord- 
ingly, both  the  legal  and  the  market  rate  of  in- 
tereft  have  been  confiderably  reduced  during  the 
coiufe  of  the  prefent  century.  As  riches,  im- 
provement, and  population  have  increafed,  in- 
tereft  has  declined.  The  wages  of  labour  do  not 
fink  with  the  profits  of  ftock.  The  demand  for 
labour  increafes  with  the  increafe  of  ftock  what- 
ever be  its  profits  j  and  after  thefe  are  dimi- 
nifhed,  ftock  may  not  only  continue  to  increafe, 
but  to  increafe  much  fafter  than  before.  It  is 
with  induftrious  nations  who  are  advancing  iii 
the  acquifition  of  riches,  as,  with '  induftrious 
individuals.  A  great  ftock,  though  with  fmall 
profits,  generally  increafes  fafter  than  a  fmall 
ftock  with  great  profits.  Money,  fays  the  pro- 
verb, makes  money.  When  you  have  got  a 
little,  it  is  often  eafy  to  get  more.  The  great 
difficulty  is  to  get  that  little.  The  conne6lion 
between  the  increafe  of  ftock  and  that  of  in- 
duftry,  or  of  the  demand  for  ufeful  labour,  has 
partly  been  explained  already,  but  will  be  ex- 
plained more  fully  hereafter  in  treating  of  the 
accumulation  of  ftock. 

The  acquifition  of  new  territory,  or  of  new 
branches  of  trade,  may  fometimes  raife  the  pro- 
fits of  ftock,  and  with  them  the  intereft  of  money, 

even 
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BOOK  even  in  a  country  which  is  fail  advancing  in  the 

J;_ ^  acquifition  of  riches.     The  ftock  of  the  country 

not  being  fufficient  for  the  whole  acceffion  of 
bufinefs,  which  fuch  acquifitions  preient  to  the 
different  people  among  whom  it  is  divided,  is 
applied  to  thofe  particular  branches  only  which 
afford  the  greateft  profit.  Part  of  what  had  be- 
fore been  employed  in  other  trades^  is  neceffarily 
withdrawn  from  them,  and  turned  into  fome  of 
the  new  and  more  profitable  ones.  In  all  thofe 
old  trades,  therefore,  the  competition  comes  to 
be  lefs  than  before.  The  market  comes  to  be 
lefs  fuUy  fupplied  with  many,  different  forts  of 
goods.  Their  price  neceffarily  rifes  more  or 
lefs,  and  yields  a  greater  profit  to  thofe  who  deal 
in  them,  who  can,  therefore,  afford  to  borrow  at 
a  liigher  intereft.  For  fome  time  after  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  ^ate  war,  not  only  private  people 
of  the  bell  credit,  but  fome  of  the  greateft  com- 
panics  in  London,  comnxonly  borrowed  at  five 
per  cent,  who  before  that  had  not  been  ufed  to 
pay  more  than  four,  and  four  and  a  half  per  cent. 
The  great  acceflion  both  of  territory  and  trade, 
by  our  acquifitions  in  North  America  and  the 
Weft  Indies,  will  fufficiently  account  for  this, 
without  fuppofing  any  diminution  in  the  capital 
ftock  of  the  fociety.  So  great  an  acceflion  of 
new  bufinefs  to  be  carried  on  by  the  old  ftock, 
muft  neceffarily  have  diminiflied  the  quantity 
employed  in  a  great  number  of  particidar 
branches,  in  which  the  competition  being  lefs, 
the  profits  muft  have  been  greater.  I  fliall  here- 
after have  Qccafion  to  mention  the  reafons  which 

diQ)ofe 
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difpfofe  me  to  believe  that  the  capital  flock  of  C  HA  ?• 
Great  Britain  was  not  diminiflied  even  by  the 
i&normous  expeftce  of  the  late.  war. 

The  diminution  of  the  capital  flock  of  the  fo- 
cietj)  or  of  the  funds  deftined  for  the  main- 
tenance of  induflry,  however,  as  it  lowers  the 
wages  of  labour,  fo  it  raifes  th^  profits  of  flock, 
and  confequently  the  intereft  of  money.  By  the 
wages  of  labour  being  lowered,  the  owners  of 
what  flock  remains  in  the  fociety  can  bring 
their  goods  at  lefs  expence  to  market  than 
before,  and  lefs  flock  being  employed  in  fupply- 
ingthe  market  than  before,  they  can  fell  them 
dearer.  Their  goods  coft  them  lefs,  and  they 
get  more  for  them.  Their  profits,  therefore, 
being  augmented  at  boj^h  ends,  can  well  afford  a 
large  inter efl.  The  great  fortunes  fo  fuddenly 
and  fo  eafily  acquired  in  Bengal  and  the  other 
Britifh  fettlements  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  may  fiitisfy 
us  that,  as  the  wages  of  labour  are  very  low,  fo 
the  profits  of  flock  are  very  high  in  thofe  ruined 
countries.  The  intereft  of  money  is  proportion, 
ably  fo.  In  Bengal,  money  is  frequently  lent  to 
the  farmers  at  forty,  fifty,  and  fixty  per  cent,  and 
the*  fucceeding  €rop  is  mortgaged  for  the  pay- 
ment. As  the  profits  which  can  afford  fuch  an 
intereft  muft  eat  up  almoft  the  whole  rent  of  the 
landlord,  fo  fuch  enormous  ufury  muft  in  its 
turn  eat  up  the  greater  part  of  thofe  profits. 
Before  the  fall  of  the  Roman  republic,  a  ufury 
of  the  fame  kind  feems  to  have  been  common  in 
the  provinces,  under  the  ruinous  adminiftration 
of  their  proconfuls.     The  virtuous  Brutus  lent 

money 
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BOOK  money  in  Cyprus  at  eight-and-forty  per  cent*  as 
^       we  learn  from  the  letters  of  Cicero. 

In  a  country  which  •had  acquired  that  futt 
complement  of  riches  which  the  nature  of  its  foil 
and  climate,  and  its  fituation  with  reipe^t  to 
other  countries,  allowed  it  to  acquire ;  which 
could,  therefore,  advance  no  further,  and  which 
was  not  going  backwards,  both  the  wages^  of  la^ 
bour  and  the  profits  of  ftock  would  probably  be 
very  low.  In  a  country  folly  peopled  in  propor-. 
tion  to  what  either  its  territory  could  maintain 
or  its  ftock  employ,  the  competition  for  employ* 
ment  would  neceffarily  be  fo  great  as  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  labour  to  what  was  barely  fufficient 
to  keep  up  the  nuriiber  of  labourers,  and,  the 
country  being  already  folly  peopled,  that  num- 
ber could  never  be  augmented.  In  a  country 
fully  ftocked  in  proportion  to  all  the  bufinefs  it 
had  to  tranla£i:,  as  great  a  quantity  of  ftock 
would  be  employed  in  every  particular  branch 
as  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trade  wouldadmit. 
The  competition,  therefore,  would  every-where 
be  as  g^at,  and  confequently  the  ordinary  profit 
as  low  as  poffible. 

But  perhaps  no  coimtry  has  ever  yet  arrived 
at  this  degree  of  opulence.  China  feems  to  have 
been  long  ftationary ,  and  had  probably  long  ago 
acquired  that  full  complement  of  riches  which 
is  confiftent  with  the  natiu*e  of  its  laws  and  infti- 
tutions.  But  this  complement  may  be  much 
inferior  to  what,  with  other  laws  and  inftitu- 
tions,  the  nature  of  its  foil,  climate,  and  fitua- 
tion  might  admit  of.   A  country  which  riegl^6ts 

or 
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or  deQ>ifes  foreign  commerce,  and  wiuch  admit  ^  chap. 
the  veffels  of  foreign  nations  into  one  or  two  of     ^ 
its  ports  only,  cannot  tfanfaft  the  fiime  quantity  ^'^^^ 
of  bufinefs  which  it  might  do  with  different  laws 
and  inftitutions.  In  a  country  too,  wh€^e,  though 
the  rich  or  the  owners  of  large  capiisds  enjoy  a 
good  deal  of  Security,  the  poor  or  llie  owners  of 
fmall  capitals  enjoy  fcarce  any,  but  are  HaUe, 
under  the  pretence  of  juftice,  to  be  pillaged  and 
plundered  at  any  time  by  the  inferit»r ,  manda- 
rines, the  quantity  of  ftock  employed  in  all  the 
difierent  branches  of  bufinefs  tranfa^ed  with&i 
it,  can  never  be  equal  to  what  the  nature  and 
extent  of  that  bufinefs  might  admits    In  every 
different  branch,  the  oppreffion  of  the  poor  mxA 
eftablifli  the  monopoly  of  the  rich,  who,  by  en* 
groffing  the  whole  trade  to  themfelves,  will  be 
able  to  make  very  large  prdits.    Twelve  per 
cent,  accordingly  is  faid  to  be  the  common  in^ 
tereft  of  money  in  China,  and  the  ordinary  pro- 
;fits  of  flock  muft  be  fufiknent  to  afibrd  this  large 
intereft. 

A  defe£l  in  the  law  may  fometimes  raife  the 
rate  of  interefl  confiderably  above  what  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  as  to  wealth  or  poverty, 
would  require.  When  the  law  does  not  enforce 
the  performance  of  contrails,  it  puts  all  boT;- 
rowers  nearly  upon  the  fame  footing  with  bank« 
rupts  or  people  of  doubtful  credit  in  better  regu- 
lated countries.  The  uncertainty  of  recovering 
his  money  makes  the  lender  exa6l  the  fame  ufu-' 
rious  interefl  which  is  ufually  required  from 
bankrupts.  Among  the  barbarous  nations  who 
vox.  II.  .1-  over- 
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BOOK  ovcr-rtttt  the  weftern  provinces  of  the  Romap 
empire,  the  performance  of  contrasts  was  left 
for  many  ages  to  the  faith  of  the  contracting 
parties.  The  courts  of  juftice  of  their  kings 
feidom  intermeddled  in  it.  The  high  r^te  of 
intereft  which  took  place  in  thofe  ancient  times 
may  perhaps  be  partly  accounted  *for  from  this 
caufe. 

When  the  law  prohibits  intereft  altogether, 
it  does  not  prevent  it.  Many  people  mud  bor- 
row, and  nobody  will  lend  without  fuch  a  con- 
fideration  for  the  ufe  of  their  money  as  is  ibit- 
able,  not  only  to  what  can  be  made  by  the  ufe 
of  it,  but  to  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  evading 
the  law.  The  high  rate  of  intereft  among  all 
Mahometan  nations  is  accounted  for  by  Mr. 
Montefquieu,  not  from  their  poverty,  but  partly 
from  this,  and  partly  from  tlie  difficulty  of  re- 
covering the  money. 

The  loweft  ordinary  rate  of  profit  muft  always 
be  Ibmething  more  than  what  is  fufficient  to 
compeniate  the  occafional  lofTes  to  which  every 
employment  of  ftock  is  expofe^.  It  is  this  fur- 
plus  only  which  is  neat  or  clear  profit;  What  is 
called  gro&  profit  comprehends .  frequently,  not 
only  this  furplus,  but  what  is  retained  for  Qom- 
penfating  fuch  extiuordinary  lofles.  The  intereft 
which  the  borrower  can  afford  to  pay  is  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  clear  profit  only« 

The  loweft  ordinary  rate  of  intereft  muft,  in 
the  fame  manner,  be  fomething  more  than  fuffi^ 
cient  to  compeniate  the  o<^cafional  lofles  to  which 
lending,  even  with  tolerable  prudence,  is  ex- 
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pofed.    Were  it  not  more,  charity  or  friendfliip  chap* 
could  be  the  only  motives  for  lending.  ^^ 

In  a  country  which  had  acquired  its  full  com^ 
plement  of  riches,  where  in  every  particular 
branch  of  buidntefi  there  was  the  greateft  quantity 
t>f  dock  that  *  could  be  employed  iii  it,  as  the 
ordinary  rate  of  clear  prftfit  would  be  very  fmaU, 
lb  the  ulual  market  rate  of  intereft  which  could 
be  afforded  out  of  it,  would  be  fb  l6w  as  to  ren- 
der  it  impoflible  for  any  but  the  very  wealthieft 
people  to  live  upbn  the  intereft  of  their  money. 
AU  people  of  finaU  or  middUng  fortunes  would 
be  obliged  to  luperintend  themfelves  the  em- 
ployment of  their  own  ftocks.  It  would  be 
neceffary  that  almt)ft  every  man  fhould  be  a  man 
of  bufinefs,  oi*  engage  in  fome  ibrt  of  trade. 
The  province  of  Holland  feems  to  be  approach- 
ing near  to  this  ftate.  It  is  there  unfaihionable 
toot  to  be  a  man  of  bufinels.  Neceffity  makes 
it  ufual  for  almoft  evfery  man  to  be  lb,  and 
cuftom  every  where  regulates  falhion.  As  it  is 
ridiculous  not  to  drefs,  fo  is  it,  in  fome  ineafure, 
toot  to  be  employed,  like  other  ipeoplel  As  a  man 
of  a  civil  profeflion  feemd  awkwiard  in  a  camp 
or  a  ga^rifon,  aild  is  even  in  fome  danger  of 
being  defpifed  there,  fo  does  an  idle  tnan  among 
men  of  bufinefs. 

T!ie  higheft  ordinary  rate  of  profit  may  be 
fuch  as,  in  the  price  of  the  greater  part  of  com-- 
modities,  eats  up  the  Whole  of  what  Ihouldgo  to 
the  rent  of  the  land,  and  leaves  only  what  is  fuf. 
ficient  to  pay  the  labour  of  preparing  and  bring- 
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1^  p  O  K  ing  them  to  market,  according  to  the  loweft  rate 
}^_  ,  at  which  labour  can  any-where  be  paid,  the  bare 
fuhiiflence  of  the  labourer*  The  workman  muft 
always  have  been  fed  in  fome  way  or  other  whfle 
he  was  about  the  work ;  but  the  landlprd  may 
not  always  have  been  paid.  The  profits  of  the 
trade  which  the  fervants  of  the  Eail  India  Com.* 
pany  carry  on  in  Bengal  may  not  perhaps  be  very 
f^r  from  this  rate. 

The  proportion  which  the  ufual  market  rate 
of  interefl  ought  to  bear  to  the  ordinary  rate  of 
clear  profit,  neceflarily  varies  as  profit  rifes  or 
falls.  Double  intereft  is  in  Great  Britain 
reckoned,  what  the  merchants  call,  a  good,  mo- 
derate, reafonable  profit ;  term»  which  I  ap- 
prehend mean  no  more  than  a  common  and 
ufual  profit.  In  a  country  where  the  ordinary 
rate  of  clear  profit  is  eight  or  ^n  per  cent,  it 
may  be  reafonable  that  one.  half  of  it  ihould  go 
to  interefl,  wherever  bufinefs  is  carried  on  with 
borrowed  money.  The  flock  is  at  the  rifk  of 
the  borrower,  who,  as  it  were^  infures  it  to  the 
lender ;  and  four  or  five  per  cent,  may,  in  the 
greater  part  of  trades,  be  both  a  fufficient  pro- 
fit upon  the  rifk  of  this  infurance,  and  a  fuf- 
ficient recompence  for  the  trouble  of  employing 
the  flock.  But  the  proportion  between  intereft 
and  clear  profit  might  not  be  the  fame  in 
countries  w^here  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  wad 
either  a  good  deal  lower,  or  a  good  deal  higher. 
If  it  were  a  good  deal  lower,  one  half  of  it 
perhaps  could  not  be  affi>rded  for  interefl ;  and 

more 
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more  might  be  afforded  if  it  were  a  good  deal  chap. 
higher.  ^ 

In  countries  which  are  &&  advancing  to 
riches,  the  low  rate  of  profit  may,  in  the  price 
of  many  commodities,  compeniate  Ae  high 
wages  of  labour,  and  enable  thofe  countries  to 
fell  as  cheap  as  their  lefs  thriving  neighbours^ 
among  whom  the  wages  of  labour  maty  be  lower* 

Iti  reality  high  profits  tend  much  ikiore  to  raifii 
the  price  of  work  than  high  wages^  If  ih  tlie 
linen  manufafilure,  for  exam{^e,  the  wages  of 
the  diiferetit  working  people,  the  flax*dreflers» 
the  ipinners,  the  weaverii,  &c.  Aiould,  all  of 
them,  be  advanced  two  pence  a  day ;  it  would  be 
neceflary  to  heighten  the  price  of  apiece  of  linen 
only  by  a  number  of  two  pences  equal  to  the 
number  of  people  that  had  beeti  employed  about 
it,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  during 
which  they  had  been  fo  employed.  That  part  of 
the  price  of  the  commodity  which  refolved  itielf 
into  wages  would,  through  all  the  different 
ftages  of  the  manufacture,  rife  only  in  arith* 
metical  proportion  to  this  rife  of  wages.  But  if 
the  profits  of  all  the  different  employers  of  thofe 
working  people  fliould  be  raifed  five  per  cent, 
that  part  of  the  price  of  the  commodity  which 
refolved  itfelf  into  profit,  would,  through  all 
the  different  fl;ages  of  the  manufacture,  rife  in 
geometrical  proportion  to  this  rife  of  profit.  The* 
employer  of  the  flax-dreffers  would  in  feUing  his 
flax  require  an  additional  five  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole  value  of  the  materials  and  wages  which 
he  advanced  to  his  workmen.    The  employer  of 
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BOOK  the  Q)]nners  would  require  an  additional  4ve  per 

^; ^  cent,  both  upon  the  advanced  price  of  the  flax 

and  upon  the  wages  of  the  Q)inners.  And  the 
employer  of  the  weavers  would  require  a  like 
five  per  cent,  both  upon  the  Nadvanced  price  of 
the  linen  yam  and  upon  the  wages  of  the  weavers. 
In  raifing  the  pri<?e  of  comn^oditie?  the  rife  of 
wages  operates  in  thei  fame  manner  as  fimple 
intereft  does  in  the  acpumulation  of  debt.  The 
rife  of  profit  oper^^tes  like,  cpmipouiid  intereft. 
Our  merchants  and  mafler-manufa6turers  com- 
plain  much  of  the  bad  effedti^  of  high  wages  in 
raifing  the  price,  and  thereby  lefiening  the  fale 
of  their  goods  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They 
fay  nothing  concerning  the  bad  efle^ls  of  high 
profits.  They  are  filent  with  regard  to  the 
pernicious  efie3;s  of  their  own  gains.  They 
complain  only  of  thofe  of  other  people. 
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CHAR  X. 

Of  Wages  and  Profit  in  the  different  Employments 

of  Labour  and  Stock. 

/T^HE  whole  of  the  advantages  and  dilad-CHAP, 
-*-  vantages  of  the  different  employments  of 
labour  and  flock  mull,  in  the  iame  neighbouri- 
hood,  be  either  perfectly  equal  or  continually 
tending  to  equality.  If  in  the  fame  neighbour- 
hood,  there  was  any  employment  evidently 
dther  more  or  lefs  advantageous  than  the  reft, 
fo  many  people  would  crowd  into  it  in  the  one 
cafe,  and  fo  many  would  defert  it  in  ihe  other, 
that  its  advantages  would  foon  return  to  the 
level  of  other  employments.  This  at  leaft  would 
be  the  cafb  in  a  fpciety  where  lyings  were  left  to 
follow  their  natural  courfe,  where  there  was 
perfe6l  liberty,  at|d  where  every  man  was  per- 
fe^ly  free  both  to  chufe  what  occupation  he 
thought  proper,  and  to  change  it  as  often  as 
he  thought  proper.  Every  man's  interefl  would 
prompt  him  to  feek  the  advantageous,  and  to 
ihun  the  difadvantageous  employment  ' 

Pecuniary  wages  and  profit,  indeed,  are  every# 
where  in  Europe  eirtremely  different  according 
to  the  di^rent  employments  of  labour  and 
ftock.  But  this  difference  arifes  partly  from 
certain  circumftances  in  the  employmenta  thenu 
telve^y  which,  either  reaUy,  or  at  leail  in  the 
ima^nations  of  men,  make  up  for  a  Imall  pecti* 
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BOOK  niary  gain  in  (bme,  and  counter-balance  a  great 

^; ^  one  in  others  j  and  partly  from  the  policy  of 

Europe,  which  no-where  leaves  things  at  perfect 
liberty. 

The  particular  confideration  of  thofe  circum* 
fiances  and  of  that  policy  will  divide  this  chapter 
into  two  parts. 

PART  L 

Jmjualituj  art/ing  from  the   Nature  of  the  Emphyments 

themjelves. 

THE  five  following  are  the  principal  circum- 
ftances  which,  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  ta 
ofaferve,  make  up  for  a  finall  pecuniary  gain  in 
ibme  enqiloyments,  and  counter«balance  a  great 
dne  in  others:  firft,  the  agreeablenefs  or  dif* 
igreeablenefii  of  the  employments  themfelves ; 
ibcondly,  the  eafinefs  and  cheapneis,  or  the  dif* 
ficulty  and  expence  oi  learning  them ;  thirdly, 
the  conftancy  or  inconflancy.  oi  emplojrment  in 
them ;  fourthly,  the  fmall  or  great  truft  which 
aiufl  be  repofed  in  thofe  who  ex^cife  them ; 
and  iifthly,  the  probability  or  improbabiltty  of 
fiicceik  in  them. 

Rrft,  "The  wages  of  labour  vary  with  the 
eafe  or  hard&ip,  the  cleanlinefs  or  dirtineis, 
the  hoiKmrablends  or  diflionourablenefi  of  the 
cmploymeiit.  Tliu9  in  moft  plaoes,  take  the 
}Pear  rqimd,,  a  JQUfneyman  taylw  earns  lefi  than 
a  ja«imeyma»  weaver.  Hia  work  is  muidh  eafier* 
A  journeyman  weayef  eamt  kis  than  a  journey^ 
man  Anitlu  ^  His  work  ia  not  always  eafier,  hut 

it 
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it  is  much  cleanlier.  A  journeyman  blackimi^,  chap. 
though  an  artificer,  feldom  earns  fo  much  in\  ^ 
twelve  hours  as  a  collier,  who  is  only  a  labourer, 
does  in  eight.  His  work  is  not  quite  fo  dirty, 
is  lefi  dangerous,  and  is  carried  on. in  ^y^light, 
and  above  ground.  Honour  makes  a  great  part 
of  the  reward  of  all  honourable  profefBons.  In 
point  of  pecuniary  gain,  all  things  confidered^ 
they  are  generally  under-recompenfed,  as  I  fliall 
endeavour  to  fhow  by  and  by.  Diigrace  has  the 
contrary  effe£l.  The  trade  of  a  butcher  is  a 
brutal  and  an  odious  bufinefs ;  but  it  is  in  moft 
places  more  profitable  than  the  greater  part  of 
common  trades.  The  moft  deteftable  of  all 
employments,  that  of  public  executioner,  is,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  work  done,  better 
paid  than  any  common  trade  whatever. 
.  Hunting  and  fifliing,  the  moft  important 
employments  of  mankind  in  the  rude  ftate  of 
ibciety,  become  in  its  advanced  ftate  their  moft 
agreeable  amufements,  and  they  purfue  for 
pleaiure  what  they  once  followed  firom  necefiity* 
*  In  the  advanced  ftate  of  fociety,  therefore,  they 
are  all  very  poor  people  who  follow  as  a  trade, 
what  other  people  purfue  as  a  paftime.  Fiftiermoi 
have  been  to  fince  the  time  of*  Theocritus.  A 
poacher  is  every-where  a  very  poor  man  in  Great 
Britain.  In  countries  where  the  rigour  of  the 
law  fiiffiers  no  poachers,  the  licenfed  hunter  is 
not  in  a  much  better  condition.  The  natural 
tafte  for  thofe  employments  makes  more  people 
follow  them,  than  can  live  comfortabty  by  tiiem, 

*  See  Idylfium  xn* 
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B  o  o  it  and  the  produce  of  their  labour,  in  proportion 
^*       to  its  quantity,   comes  always  too  cheap   to 
market  to  afford  any  thing  but  the  mod  fcanty 
fubfiftence  to  the  labourers. 

Difagreeablenefs  and  di%race  affedt  the  profits 
of  flock  in  the  iame  manner  as  the  wages  of 
labour.  The  keeper  of  an  inn  or  tavern,  who 
is  never  mailer  of  his  own  houfe,  and  who  is 
expofed  to  the  brutality  of  every  drunkard^ 
exercifes  neither  a  very  agreeable  nor  a  very 
creditable  bufinefs.  But  there  is  fcarce  any 
common  trade  in  which  a  fmall  flock  yields  fb 
great  a  profit.  ' 

Secondly,  The  wages  of  labour  vary  with  the 
eafinefs  and  cheapnefs,  or  the  difficulty  and 
expence  of  learning  the  bufinefs. 

When  any  expenfive  machine  is  er-e6led,  the 
extraordinary  work  to  be  performed  by  it  before 
it  is  worn  out,  it  mufl  be  expe6led,  will  replace 
the  capital  laid  out  upon  it,  with  at  leafl:  the 
ordinary  profits.  A  man  educated  at  the  expence 
of  much  labour  and  time  to  any  of  thofe  em* 
plo3anents  which  require  extraordinary  dexterity 
and  fkill,  may  be  compared  to  one  of  thofe 
expenfive  machines.  The  work  which  he  learns 
to  perform,  it  mufi:  be  expe£led,  over  and  above 
the  ufual  wages  of  cbmmcm  labour,  will  replace 
to  him  the  whole  expence  of  his  education,  with 
at  leaift  the  ordinary  profits  of  an  equally  valuable 
capitid.  It  mufl  do  this  too  in  a  reafonable  time, 
regard  being  had  to  the  very  uncertain  duration 
of  humaA  life,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  thci 
more  certain  duration  of  the  machine. 

The 
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.  The  difference  between  the  w^ges  of  flcilled  chap. 
labour  send  thofe  of  common  labojiir,  is  founded 
upon  this  principle. 

The  policy  of  Europe  confiders  the  labour  of 
all  mechanics,  artificers,  and  manufa&ur^rs,  as 
ikilled  labour ;  and  that  of  all  country  labourers 
9S  common  labour.  It  feems  to  fuppofe  that  gf 
the  former  to  be  of  a  more  nice  and  delicate 
qatiue  than  that  of  the  latter.  It  is  fo  perhaps 
in  ibme  cafes ;  but  in  the  greater  part  it  is  quite 
otherwife,  as  I  ihall  endeavour  to  fliew  by  and 
by.  The  laws  and  cuftomjs  of  Europe,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  qualify  any  perfbn  for  exercif- 
ing  the  one  ipecies  of  labour,  impofe  the  necef- 
fity  of  an  apprenticefhip,  though  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  rigour  in  different  places.  They 
leave  the  other  free ,  and  open  to  every  body. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  apprenticefhip, 
the  whcrile  labour  of  the  apprentice  belongs  to 
his  mafter.  In  the  mean  time  he  mufl,  in  many 
cafes,  be  maintained  by  his  parents  or  relations, 
and  in  almofl  all  cafes  mufl  be  doathed  by 
them.  Some  money  too  is  commonly  given  to 
the  mafter  for  teaching  him  his  trade.  They  who 
pannot  give  money,  give  time,'  or  become  bound 
for  more  than  the  ufual  number  of  years  j  a  con- 
fideration  which,  though  it  is  not  always  advan- 
tageous to  the  mafter,  on  account  <^  the  ufual 
idlenefs  of  apprentices,  is  a^ays  diiadvantageous 
to  the  apprentice.  In  country  labour,  on.  the 
contrary,  the  labourer,  while  he  is  employed 
about  the  eafier,  learns  the  more  difficult  parts  of 
his  bufinefi,  and  his  own  labour  maintains  hks^ 

through 
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ment.  It  is  reafonable,  therefore,  that  in  £u- . 
rope  the  wages  of  mechanics,  artificers,  and 
manufa6turers,  ihould  be  Ibmewhat  higher  than 
thofe  of  common  labourers.  They  are  fo  ac- 
cordingly, and  their  fuperior  gains  make  them 
in  moft  places  be  confidered  as  a  fuperior  rank 
of  people*  This  fuperiority,  however,  is  gene- 
tally  very  finall ;  the  daily  or  weekly  earnings  of 
journeymen  in  the  more  common  forts  of  manu- 
&£tures,  fuch  as  thofe  of  plain  linen  and  wodllen 
cloth,  computed  at  an  average,  are,  in  moft 
places,  very  little  more  than  the  day  wages  qf 
common  labourers.  Their  employment,  indeed, 
is  more  fteady  and  uniform,  and  the  fuperiority 
of  their  earnings,  taking  the  whole  year  toge- 
ther, may  be  fomewhat  greater.  It  ibems  evi- 
dently, however,  to  be  no  greater  than  what  is 
iufficient  to  compenfate  the  fuperior  expence  of 
their  education. 

Education  in  the  ingenious  arts  and  in  the 
liberal  profeffions,  is  ftill  more  tedious  and  ex- 
penfive.  The  pecuniary  recompence,  therefore, 
of  painters  and  fctdptors,  of  lawyers  and  phyfi* 
cians,  ought  to  be  much  more  liberal :  and  it  i^ 
fo  accordingly. 

The  profits  of  ftock  feem  td  be  Very  little 
affected  by  the  eafinefs  or  difficulty  of  learning 
the  trade  in  which  it  is  employed.  .  All  the  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  ilock  is  commonly  em- 
ployed in  great  towns  feem,  in  reality,  to  be 
almoft  equaDy  eafy  and  equally  difficult  to  learn. 
One  branch  either  of  foreign  or  domeftic  trade, 

cannot 
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cannot  wqQ  b^  a  much  more  intricate  bufinefi  chap. 
than  another.  .    x- 

Thirdly,  The  wages  of  labour  in  difierent 
occupations  vary  with  the  conitancy  or  incom 
ftancy  of  employment. 

Employment  is  much  more  conftant  in  fome 
trades  than  m  others.  In  the  greater  part  of  ma« 
nu&^lareSy  a  journeyman  may  be  pretty  fiure  of 
en^loym^it  almoft  every  day  in  the  year  that  he 
is  ablet  to  work.  A  mafon  or  bricklayer,  on 
the  contrary,  can  work  neither  in  hard  froil  nor 
in  foul  weather,  and  his  employment  at  all  other 
times  depends  upjon  the  occafional  calls  of  his 
cuftomers.  He  is  liable,  in  conlequence,  to  be 
frequently  without  any.  What  he  eams^  there- 
fore, while  he  is  employed,  muft  not  only  main^ 
tain  him  while  he  is  idle»  but  make  him  fome 
compeniation  for  thofe  anxious  and  deluding 
moments  which  the  thought  of  ib  precarious  a 
iituation  muft  fometimes  occafion.  Where  the 
computed  earnings  of  the  greater  part  of  manu« 
faSurers,  accordingly,  are  nearly  upon  a  level 
with  the  day  wages  of  common  labourers,  thofe 
of  mafons  and  bricklayers  are  generally  from 
one  half  more  to  double  thofe  wages.  Where 
common  labourers  earn  four  and  five  fhillings  a 
week,  mafons  and  bricklayers  frequently  ears 
feven  and  eight ;  where  the  former  earn  fix,  the 
latter  often  earn  nine  and  ten,  and  where  the 
farmer  earn  nine  and  ten,  as  in  London,  the  lat* 
ter  commonly  earn  fifteen  and  eighteen.  No 
i^cies  of  flcilled  labour,  however,  feems  more 
eafy  to  learn  thistn  that  of  mafons  and  bricklayers. 

Chairmen 
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ft  o  o  K  Chairmen  in  London,  during  the  fummcr  feafon^ 
are  faid  fometimes  to  be  employed  as  brick- 
layers. The  high  wages  of  thofe  workmen, 
therefore,  are  not  fo  much  the  recompence  of 
their  Ikill,  as  the  compenfation  for  the  incon* 
ftancy  sf  their  employment. 

A  houfe  carpenter  feems  to  exercife  rather  a 
nicer  and  more  ingenious  trade  than  a  maibn. 
In  moft  places,  however,  for  it  is  not  univerfally 
fo,  his  day-wages  are  fomewhat  lower.  His  em- 
ployment, though  it  depends  much,  does  not 
depend  fo  entirely  upon  the  occafional  calls  of  his 
cuftomers  ;  and  it  is  not  liable  to  be  interrupted 
by  the  weather. 

When  the  trades  which  generally  afford  con* 
ftant  employment,  happen  in  a  particular  place 
not  to  do  fo,  the  wages  of  the  workmen  always 
rife  a  good  deal  above  their  ordinary  proportion 
to  thofe  of  common  labour.  In  London  almoit 
all  journeymen  artificers  are  liable  to  be  called 
upon  and  difmiffed  by  their  mailers  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  week  to  week,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  day-labourers  in  other  places.  The  loweft 
order  of  artificers,  journeymen  taylors,  accord- 
ingly,' earn  there  half  a  crown  a  day,  though 
eighteen  pence  may  be  reckoned  the  wages  of 
common  labour.  In  Imall  towns  and  country 
viDages,  the  wages  of  journeymen  taylors  ffe-* 
quently  fcarce  equal  thofe  of  common  labour  j 
but  in  London  they  are  often  many  weeks 
without  employment,  particularly  during  the 
fummer. 

When 
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When  the  inconiilaacy  of  employment  is  com-  chap* 
bined.with  the  hardfhip,  difagreeablenefs^  and 
dirtineTs  of  the  work,   it"^  fometimes  raifes  the 
wages  of  the  moft  common  labour  above  thofe 
of  the  moft  ikilful  artificers*     A  collier  working 
by  the  piece  is  fuppofed,  at  Newcaftle,  to  earn 
commonly  about  double,  and  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  about  three  time^  the  wages  of  com- 
mon labour.      His  high  wages  arife  altogether 
from  the  hardObip^  difagreeablenefs,  «nd  dirti- 
nefs  of  his  work.     His  epaployment  may,  upon 
moil  occafions,  be  as  conilant  as  he  pleafes. 
The  coal-heayers  in  London  exercife  a  trade 
which  in  hardihip,  dirtinefs,  and  difagreeable* 
nefs,  almoft  equals  that  of  colliers ;  and  from  the 
unavoidable  irregularity  in  the  arrivals  of  coal* 
ihips,  the  employment  of  the  greater  part  of 
th^m  is  neceflarily  very  inconftant.    If  colliers, , 
therefore,  commonly  earn  double  and  triple  the 
w^ges  of  common  labour,  it  ought  not  to  feem 
unreafbnable  that  coal-heaver^  Ihould  fomejtimes 
earn  four  and  five  times  thofe  wages.     In  the 
enquiry  made  into  their  condition  a  few  years 
ago,  it  was  found  that  at  the  rate  at  which  they 
were  then  paid,  they  could  earn  from  fix  to  ten 
Ihillings  a  day.  ,    Six  fliUlings  are  about  four 
times  the  wages  of  common  labour  in  London, 
and  in  every  particular  trade,  the  Ip.weft  com* 
mon  earnings  may  always  be  confiderqd  as  thofe 
of  the  far  greater  number.     How  extravagant 
foever  thofe  earnings  may  appear,  if  they  were 
more  than  fufficient  to  compeofat^  all  the  dif. 
agreeable  circumftances  of  the  bufinefe,  there 

I  would 
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BOOK  would  loon  be  fo  great  a  numbes  of  competitors 
/*_  ,  as,  in  a  trade  which  has  no  exclufive  privilege, 
would  quickly  reduce  them  to  a  lower  rate* 

The  conftancy  or  inconftancy  of  employment 
cannot  affe6l  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftoek  in  any 
particular  trade.  Whether  the  flock  is  or  is  not 
conftantly  employed  depends,  not  upon  the 
trade,  but  the  trader. 

Fourthly^  Hie  wages  of  labour  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  finall  or  great  trufl  which  muft  be  re- 
pofed  in  the  workmen. 

The  wages  of  goldfmiths  and  jewellers  are 
cveiy-where  fuperior  to  thofe  of  many  other 
workmen,  not  only  of  equal,  but  of  much  fupe- 
rior ingenuity ;  on  account  of  the  precious  ma- 
terials with  which  they  are  intrufted. 

We  truft  our  health  to  the  phyflcian  ;  our  for* 
tune  and  fometimes  our  life  and  reputation  to  the 
lawyer  and  attorney.  Such  confidence  could  not 
iafely  be  repofed  in  people  of  a  very  mean  or 
low  condition.  Hieir  reward  mufl  be  fuch, 
therefore,  as  may  give  them  that  rank  in  the 
fociety  which  fo  important  a  truft  requires.  Hie 
long  time  and  the  great  expence  which  muft  be 
laid  out  in  their  education,  when  combined  with 
this  circumftance,  necefTarily  enhance  ftOl  fur- 
ther the  price  of  their  labour. 

When  a  perfbn  employs  only  his  own  ftock  in 
trade,  there  is  no  truft ;  and  the  credit  which  he 
may  get  from  other  people,  depends,  not  upon 
the  nature  of  his  trade,  but  upon  their  opinion 
of  his  fortune,  probity,  and  prudence.  Tlie  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  rates  of  profit,  therefore,  in  the  different  chap. 
branches  of  trade,  cannot  arife  from  the  different 
degrees  of  truft  repofed  in  the  traders. 

Fifthly,  The  wages  of  labour  in  different  em- 
ployments vary  according  to  the  probability  or 
improbability  of  fuccefs  in  them. 

The  probability  that  any  particular  perfbn  fhall 
ever  be  qualified  for  the  employment  to  which 
he  is  educated,  is  very  different  in  different  oc- 
cupations.  In  the  greater  part  of  mechanic 
trades,  fuccefs  is  almofl  certain ;  but  very  uncer- 
tain in  the  liberal  profeffions.  Put  your  fon  ap- 
prentice  to  a  flioemaker,  there  is  little  doubt  of 
his  learning  to  make  a  pair  of  flioes :  But  fend 
him  to  fl:udy  the  law,  it  is  at  leaft  twenty  to  one 
if  ever  he  makes  fuch  a  proficiency  as  will  enable 
him  to  live  by  the  biifinefs.  In  a  perfe<SHy  fair 
lottery,  thofe  who  draw  the  prizes  ought  to  gain 
all  that  is  loft  by  thofe  who  draw  the  blanks. 
In  a  profeffion  where  twenty  fail  for  one  that  fuc- 
ceeds,  that  one  ought  to  gain  all  that  fliould  have 
been  gained  by  the  unfuccefsful  twenty.  The 
counfellor  at  law,  who,  perhaps,  at  near  forty 
years  of  age,  begins  to  make  fomething  by  his 
profeffion,  ought  to  receive  the  retribution,  not 
only  of  his  own  fo  tedious  and  expenfive  educa- 
tion,  but  of  that  of  more  than  twenty  others 
who  are  never  likely  to  make  any  thing  by  it. 
How  extravagant  foever  the  fees  of  counfellors 
at  law  may  fometimes  appear,  their  real  retribu- 
tion is  never  equal  to  this.  Compute  in  any 
particular  place,  what  is  likely  to  be  annually 
gained,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  annually  Q>ent, 

VOL.  ir.  M  by 
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B  p  Q  K  all  the  different  workmen  in  any  common  trade, 
^'  fuch  as  that  of  ihoemakers  or  weavers,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  former  fum  will  generally  ex- 
cised the  latter.  But  make  the  fame  computa- 
tion with  regard  to  all  the  counfellors  and  flu- 
dents  of  law,  in  all  the  different  inns  of  court, 
and  you  yrill  find  that  their  annual  gains  bear 
but  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  their  annual  ex* 
pence,  even  though  you  rate  the  former  as  high, 
and  the  latter  as  low,  as  can  well  be  done.  The 
lottery  of  the  law,  therefore,  is  very  far  from 
being  a  perfedtly  fair  lottery ;  and  that,  as  well, 
as  many  other  liberal  and  honourable  profeffions, 
is,  in  point  of  pecuniary  gain,  evidently  under- 
recompenced. 

Thofe  profeffions  keep  their  level,  however, 
with  other  occupation3,  and,  notwith^^ding 
thefe  difcouragements,  all  the  mofl  generous  and 
liberal  fpirits  are  eager  to  crowd  into  them. 
Two  difierent  caufes  contribute  to  recommend 
them.  Firfl,  the  defire  of  the  reputation  which 
attends  upon  fuperior  excellence  in  any  of  them  j^ 
and,fecondly,  the  natural  confidence  which  every 
man  has  more  or  lef^,  not  only  in  his  owi)  ^rbili- 
ties,  but  in  his  own  gpod  fortune. 

To  excel  in  any  profeffion,  in  which  but  few 
arrive  at  mediocrity,  is  the  moft  decifive  mark  of 
\^hat  is  called  genius  or  fuperior  talents.  The 
public  admiration  which  attends  upon  fuch  dif- 
tinguifhed  abilities,  makes  always  a  part  of  their 
reward ;  a  greater  or  finaller  in  proportion  as  it 
is  higher  or  lower  in  degree.  It  ms^kes  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  that  reward  in  the  pro&fHon  of 

phyficj 
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ph3rfi(* ;  a  Jftill  greater  perhaps  in  that  of  law ;  c  H  A  P. 

in  poetry  and  philofophy  it  makes  almoft  the  '^ ^^ 

whole.   ,  • 

There  are  fome  very  agreeable  and  beautiful 
talenta  of  which  the  pofleflion  commands  a  cer* 
tain  fort  ct  admiration  ;  but  of  which  the  exer- 
cife  for  the  lake  of  gain  is  confidered,  whether 
from  reaibn  or  pr^udice,  as  a  fort  of  public  pro- 
ilitution*  The  pecuniary  recompence,  there* 
fore,  of  thofe  who  exercife  them  in  this  manner^ 
mull  be  fufficient,  not  only  to  pay  for  the  time, 
labour,  and  expence  of  acquiring  the  talents,  but 
for  the  difcredit  which  attends  the  employment 
of  them  as  the  means  of  fubfiftence.  The  ex* 
orbitant  rewards  of  players,  opera^fingers,  opera* 
dancers,  &c*  are  founded  upon  thofe  two  prin- 
ciples ;  the  rarity  and  beauty  of  the  talents^ 
and  the  difcredit  of  employing  them  in  this 
manner.  It  feems  abfurd  at  firft  fight  that  we 
jQiouId  de^ife  their  perfons,  and  yet  reward  their 
talents  with  the  moft  profufe  liberality.  While 
we  do  the  one,  however,  we  muft  of  neceffity  do 
the  other.  Should  the  public  opinion  or  pre- 
judice ever  alter  with  regard  to  fuch  occupa* 
tions,  their  pecuniary  recompence  would  quickly 
diminifh.  More  people  would  apply  to  them, 
and  the  competition  would  quickly  reduce  the 
price  of  their  labour.  Such  talents,  though  far 
from  being  common,  are  by  no  means  fo  rare  as 
is  imagined.  Many  people  poffefs  them  in  great 
perfe6lion,  who  difdain  to  make  tliis  ufe  of 
them  ;  and  many  more  are  capable  of  acquiring 

M  2  them. 
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BOOK  them,  if  any  thing  could  be  made  honourably  by 
^'     .  them. 

The  over- weening  conceit  which  the  greater 
part  of  men  have  of  thjsir  own  abilities,  is  an 
ancient  evil  remarked  by  the  philofophers  and 
moralifls  of  all  ages.  Their  abfurd  pf  efumption 
in  their  own  good  fortune,  has  been  lefs  taken 
notice  of.  It  is^  however,  if  poffible,  ftill  more 
univerfaL  There  is  no  man  living  who,  when 
in  tolerable  health  and  ipirits,  has  not  fome  fliare 
of  it.  The  chance  of  g^n  is  by  every  man  more 
01'  lefs  over-valued,  and  the  chance  of  lofs  is  by 
moil  men  undervalued,  and  by  fcarce  any  man, 
who  is  in  tolerable  health  and  fpirits,  valued 
more  than  it  is  worth. 

That  the  chance  of  gain  is  naturally  over- 
valued, we  may  learn  from  the  imiverfal  fuccefs 
of  lotteries-  The  world  neither  ever  faw,  nor 
ever  will  fee,  a  perfectly  fair  lottery*;  or  one  in 
which  the  whole  gain  compenfated  the  whole 
lofs ;  becaufe  the  undertaker  could  make  nothing 
by  it.  In  the  ftate  lotteries  the  tickets  are  really 
ndt  worth  the  price  which  is  paid  by  the  original 
fubfcribers^  and  yet  commonly  fell  in  the  market 
for  twenty,  thirty,  and  fometimes  forty  per  cent, 
advance.  The  vain  hope  of  gaining  fome  of  the 
great  prizes  is  the  fole  caufe  of  this  demand. 
The  foberell  people  fcarce  look  upon  it  as  a  folly 
to  pay  a  fmall  fum  for  the  chance  of  gaining  ten 
or  twenty  thoufand  pounds  ;  though  they  know 
that  even  that  fmall  fum  is  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  per  cent,  more  than  the  chance  is  worth. 
In  a  lottery  in  which  no  prize  exceeded  twenty 

pounds. 
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pounds,  though  in  other  refpe6ls  it  approached  chap. 
much  nearer  to  a  perfe6lly  fair  one  than  the  ^ 
common  ftate  lotteries,  there  would  not  be  the 
fame  demand  for  tickets.  In  order  to  have  a 
better  chance  for  fome  of  the  great  prizes,  fome 
people  purchafe  feveral  tickets,  and  others,  fmall 
fliares  in  a  ftill  greater  number.  There  is  not, 
however,  a  more  certain  propofition  in  mathe* 
matics,  than  that  the  more  tickets  you  adventure 
upon  J  the  more  likely  you  are  to  be  a  lofer.  Ad^ 
venture  upon  all  the  tickets  in  the  lottery,  and 
you  lofe  for  certain ;  and  the  greater  the  number 
of  your  tickets  the  nearer  you  approach  to  this 
certainty. 

That  the  chance  of  lofs  is  frequently  under-f 
valued,  and  fcarce  ever  valued  more  than  it  is 
worth,  we  may  learn  from  the  very  moderate 
profit  of  infurers.  In  order  to  make  infurance, 
either  from  fire  or  fea-riflc,  a  trade  at  all,  the 
common  premium  muft  be  fui95cient  to  compen- 
fete  the  common  loffes,  to  pay  the  expence  of 
management,  and  to  aflford  fuch  a  profit  as 
might  have  been  drawn  from  an  equal  capital 
employed  in  any  common  trade.  The  perfon 
who  pays  no  more  than  this,  evidently  pays  no 
more  than  the  real  value  of  the  rilk,  or  the  lowefli 
price  at  which  he  can  reafonably  expe6l  to 
infure  it.  But  though  many  people  have  made 
a  little  money  by  infurance,  very  few  have  made 
a  great  fortune;  and  from  this  confideration 
alone,  it  feems  evident  enough,  that  the  ordinary  ^ 
balance  of  profit  and  lofs  is  not  more  advanta« 
geous  in  this,  than  in  other  common  trades  by 
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:b  O  o  K  which  fo  many  people  make  fortunes.  Moderate, 
however,  as  the  premium  .of  infurance  commonly 
i^,  many  pieople  defpife  the  rifk  too  much  to 
care  to  pay  it.  Taking  the  whole  kingdom  at 
all  average,  nineteen  houfes  in  twenty,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred,  are  not  in- 
fured  from  fire.  Sea  ri{k  is  more  alarming  to 
the  greater  part  of  people,  and  the  proportion 
of  Ihips  infured  to  thofe  not  infured  is  much 
greater.  Many  fail,  however,  at  all  feafons,  and 
even  in  time  of  war,  without  any  infurance. 
This  may  fometimes  perhaps  he  done  without 
any  imprudence.  When  a  great  company,  or 
even  a  great  merchant,  has  twenty  or  thirty  Ihips 
at  fea,  they  may,  as  it  were,  infure  one  another. 
The  premium  faved  upon  them  all,  may  more 
than  compenfate  fuch  loffes  as  they. are  likely  to 
meet  with  in  the  common  courfe  of  chances. 
The  negle6t  of  infurance  upon  Ihipping,  how- 
ever, in  the  fame  manner  as  upon  houfes,  is,  in 
moll  cafes,  the  effe6l  of  no  fuch  nice  calculation, 
but  of  mere  thoughtlefs  raihnefs  and  prefiimp- 
tuous  contempt  of  the  rilk. 

The  contempt  of  rilk  and  the  prefumptuous 
jbope  of  fuccefs,  are  in  no  period  of  life  more 
a6live  than  at  the  age  at  which  young  people 
chufe  their  profeffions.  How  little  the  fear  of 
misfortune  is  then  capable  of  balancing  the  hope 
of  good  luck,  appears  ftill  more  evidently  in  the 
readinefs  of  the  common  people  to  enlift  as 
foldiers,  or  to  go  to  fea,  than  in  the  eagernefs  ©f 
thofe  of  better  faihion  to  enter  into  what  are 
called  the  liberal  profeffions. 

What 
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What  a  common  foldier  may  lofe  is  obvious  CHAP, 
enough.  Without  regarding  the  danger,  how-  .  —  > 
ever,  young  volunteers  never  enlift  fo  readily  as 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  war ;  and  though  they 
have  fcarce  any  chance  of  preferment,  they  figure 
to  themfelves,  in  their  youthful  fancies,  a  thou- 
fand  occafions  of  acquiring  honour  and  diftinc- 
tion  which  never  occur.  Thefe  romantic  hopes 
make  the  whole  price  of  their  blood.  Their  pay 
is  lefs  than  that  of  common  labourers,  atid  in 
adtual  fervice  their  fatigues  are  much  greater. 

The  lottery  of  the  fea  is  not  altogether  fb  dit 
advantageous  as  that  of  the  army.  The  fon  of 
a  creditable  labourer  or  artificer  may  frequently 
go  to  fea  with  his  father's  confent ;  but  if  he 
enlifts  as  a  foldier  it  is  always  without  it.  Other 
people  fee  fome  chance  of  his  making  fomething 
by  the  one  trade  :  nobody  but  himfelf  fees  any  of 
bis  making  any  thing  by  the  other.  The  great 
admiral  is  lefs  the  obje6l  of  public  admiration 
than  the  great  general,  and  the  higheft  fuccefs 
in  the  fea  fervice  promifes  a  lefs  brilliant  for- 
tune and  rq)utation  than  equal  fuccefs  in  the 
land.  The  feme  difference  runs  through  all  the 
inferior  degrees  of  preferment  in  both.  By  the 
rules  of  precedency  a  captain  in  the  navy  ranks 
Vrith  a  colonel  in  the  army:  but  he  does  not 
tank  with  him  in  the  common  eilimation.  As 
the  great  prizes  in  the  lottery  are  lefs,  the 
fmaQer  ones  muft  be  more  numerous.  Common 
fkilors,  therefore,  ihore  frequently  get  fome  for- 
tune  and  preferment  than  common  foldiers  j  and 
Ae  hope  of  thofe  prizes  is  what  principally  re- 

m  4  commends 
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BOOK  commends  the  trade.  Though  their  Ikill  and 
dexterity  are  much  fuperior  to  that  of  almod 
any  artificers,  and  though  their  whole  life  is  one 
continual  fcene  of  hardlhip  and  danger,  yet  for 
all  this  dexterity  and  Ikill,  for  all  thofe  hardfhips 
and  dangers,  while  they  remain  in  the  condition 
of  common  failors,  they  receive  fcarce  any  oliier 
recompence  but  the  pleafure  of  exercifing  the 
one  and  of  furmounting  the  other.  Their  wages 
are  not  greater  than  thofe  of  common  labourers 
at  the  port  which  regulates  the  rate  of  feamen's 
wages.  As  they  are  continually  going  from 
port  to  port,  the  monthly  pay  of  thofe  who  fail 
firom  all  the  different  ports  of  Great  Britain,  is 
more  nearly  upon  a  level  that  that  of  any  other 
workmen  in  thofe  different  places  ;  and  the  rate 
of  the  port  to  and  from  which  the  greatefl  num- 
ber fail,  that  is  the  port  of  London,  regulates 
that  of  all  the  refl.  At  London  the  wages  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  diflferent  clafTes  of  work- 
men  are  about  double  thofe  of  the  fame  claiTes  at 
Edinburgh.  But  the  failors  who  fail  &om  the 
port  of  London  feldom  earn  above  three  or  four 
ihillings  a  month  more  than  thofe  who  fail  from 
the  port  of  Leith,  and  the  difference  is  fre- 
quently not  fo  great.  In  time  of  peace,  and  in 
the  merchant  fervice,  the  London  price  is  from 
a  guinea  to  about  feven-and-twenty  fhillings  the 
calendar  month.  A  common  labourer  in  Lon- 
don, at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  fhillings  a  week, 
may  earn  in  the  calendar  month  from  forty  to 
five-and-forty  fhillings.  The  failor,  indeed, 
ovfr  land  above  his  pay,  is  fupplied  with  provi^ 

fions« 
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fions.     Their  value,  however,  may  not  perhaps  c  H  A  P. 

always  exceed  the  difference  between  his  pay  and  ^ ^ 

that  of  the  common  labourer ;  and  though  it 
ibmetimes  ftiould,  the  excefs  will  not  be  clear 
gain  to  the  failor,  becaufe  he  cannot  Ihare  it 
with  his  wife  and  family,  whom  he  muft  main- 
tain out  of  his  wages  at  home. 

The  dangers  and  hair-breadth  efcapes  of  a  life 
of .  adventures,  inftead  of  difheartening  young 
people,  feem  frequently  to  recommend  a  trade 
to  them.  A  tender  mother,  among  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  is  often  afraid  to  fend  her  fon  to 
fchool  at  a  fea-port  town,  left  the  fight  of  the 
fliips  and  the  converfation  and  adventures  of  the 
failors  ihould  entice  him  to  go  to  fea.  The  dit 
tant  profpeft  of  hazards,  from  which  we  can  hope 
to  extricate  ourfelves  by  courage  and  addrefs,  is 
not  difagreeable  to  us,  and  does  not  raife  the 
wages  of  labour  in  any  employment.  It  is  other- 
wife  with  thofe  in  which  courage  and  addrefs 
can  be  of  no  avail.  In  trades  which  are  known 
to  be  very  unwholefome^  the  wages  of  labour  are 
always  remarkably  high.  Unwholefomenefs  is 
a  Ipecies  of  dilagreeablenefs,  and  its  effefts  upon 
the  wages  of  labour  are  to  be  ranked  under  that 
general  head. 

In  all  the  different  employments  of  ftock,  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  varies  more  or  lefs  with 
the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  the  returns. 
Thefe  are  in  general  lefs  uncertain  in  the  inland 
than  in  the  foreign  trade^  and  in  fome  branches 
of  foreign  trade  than  in  others  ;  in  the  trade  to 
North  America,  for  example,  than  in  that  to 

I  Jamaica. 
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BOOK  Jamaica.  The  ordinary  rate  of  profit  always 
^ ,  rifes  more  or  lefe  with  the  riik.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, feem  to  rife  in  proportion  to  it,  or  fo  as  to 
compenfate  it  completely.  Bankruptcies  are 
moil  frequent  in  the  moll  hazardous  trades.  The 
moil  hazardous  of  all  trades,  that  of  a  fmuggler, 
though  when  the  adventure  fucceeds  it  is  like- 
wife  the  moil  profitable,  is  the  infallible  road  to 
bankruptcy.  The  prefumptuous  hope  of  fuccefs 
feems  to  a6l  here  as  upon  all  other  occafions,  and 
to  entice  fo  many  adventurers  into  thofe  hazard- 
ous trades,  that  their  competition  reduces  their 
profit  below  what  is  fufficient  to  compenfate  the 
riik.  To  compenfate  it  completely,  the  com- 
mon returns  ought,  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
profits  of  ilock,  not  only  to  make  up  for  all  oc- 
cafional  loiTes,  but  to  afford  a  furplus  profit  to  the 
adventurers  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  profit  of 
infurers.  But  if  the  common  returns  were  fuf- 
ficient for  all  this,  bankruptcies  would  not  be 
more  frequent  in  thefe  than  in  other  trades. 

Of  the  five  circumilanees,-  therefore,  which 
vary  the  wages  of  laboiu*,  two  only  affe6l  the 
profits  of  ilock ;  the  agreeablenefs  or  difagree- 
ablenefs  of  the  bufinefs,  and  the  rifk  or  fecurity 
with  which  it  is  attended.  In  point  of  aigree- 
ablenefs  or  difagreeablenefs,  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  in  the  far  greater  part  of  the  different 
employments  of  ilock  j  but  a  great  deal  in  thofe 
of  labour ;  and  the  ordinary  profit  of  flock, 
though  it  rifes  with  the  riik,  does  not  always 
feem  to  rife  in  proportion  to  it.  It  ihould  fol-' 
k)w  from  all  this,  that^  in  the  lame  feciety  or 

neigh-H^ 
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neighbourhood,  the  average  and  ordinary  rates  c  H  A 1^. 

of  profit  in  the  different  employments  of  ftock  ^ ^ 

fhould  be  more  nearly  upon  a  level  than  the 
pecuniary  wages  of  the  different  forts  of  labour. 
They    are    fo    accordingly.      The    difference 
between  the  earnings  of  a  common  labourer 
and  thofe  of  a  well  employed  lawyer  or  phyfician, 
is  evidently  much  greater  than  that  between  the 
ordinary  profits  in  any  two  different  branches  of 
trade.      The  apparent  difference,  befides,  in 
the  profits  of  different  trades,  is  generally  a 
deception  arifing  from  our  not  always  diftin- 
guifliing  what  ought  to  be  confidered  as  wages, 
from  what  ought  to  be  confidered  as  profit. 

Apothecaiies  profit  is  become  a  bye-word, 
denoting  fomething  uncommonly  extravagant.* 
This  great  apparent  profit,  however,   is  fre- 
quently no  more  than  the  reafonable  wages  of 
labour.     The  Ikill  of  an  apothecary  is  a  much 
nicer  and  more  delicate  matter  than  that  of  any 
artificer  whatever ;  and  the  truft  which  is  repofed 
in  him  is  of  mucR  greater  importance.     He  is 
the  phyfician  of  the  poor  in  all  cafes,  and  of  the 
rich  when  the  diftrefs  or  danger  is  not  very  great. 
His  reward,  therefore,  ought  to  be  fuitable  to 
his  Ikill  and  his  trufl:,  and  it  arifes  generally 
from  the  price  at  which  he  fells  his  drugs.    But 
the  whole  drugs  which  the  bell  employed  apo- 
thecary, in  a  large  market  town,  will  fell  in  a 
year,  may  not  perhaps  coft  Jiim  above  thirty  or 
forty  pounds.  •  Though  he  Ihould  fell  them, 
therefore,  for  three  or  four  hundred,  or  at  a 
thpufand  per  cent,  profit,  this  may  frequently  be 

no 
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B  o  o  K  no  more  than  the  reafonable  wages  of  his  labour 
^*       charged,  in  the  only  w^  in  which  he  can  charge 
them,  upon  the  price  of  his  drugs.     The  greater 
part  of  the  apparent  profit  is  real  wages  difguifed 
in  the  garb  of  profit. 

In  a  fmall  fea-port  town,  a  little  grocer  will 
make  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  upon  a  ftock  of  a 
fingle  hundred  pounds,  while  a  confiderable 
wholefale  merchant  in  the  fame  place  will  fcarce 
make  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  upon  a  ftock  of  ten 
thoufand.  The  trade  of  the  grocer  may  be 
neceflary  for  the  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  narrownefs  of  the  market  may  not  admit 
the  employment  of  a  larger  capital  in  the  bufi- 
nefs.  The  man,  however,  muft  not  only  live 
by  his  trade,  but  live  by  it  fuitably  to  the  quali* 
fications  which  it  requires.  Befides  poffefling  a 
little  capital,  he,  muft  be  able  to  read,  write,  and 
account,  and  muft  be  a  tolerable  judge  too  of, 
perhaps,  fifty  or  fixty  different  forts  of  goods, 
their  prices,  qualities,  and  the  markets  where 
they  are  to  be  had  cheapeft.  *  He  muft  have  all 
the  knowledge,  in  fliort,  that  is  neceflary  for  a 
great  merchant,  which  nothing  hinders  him 
from  becoming  but  the  want  of  a  fufficient 
capital.  Thirty  or  forty  pounds  a  year  cannot 
be  confidered  as  too  great  a  recompence  for 
the  labour  of  a  perfon  fo  accompliihed.  Dedudl 
this  from  the  feemingly  great  profits  of  his 
capital,  and  little  more  will  remain,  perhaps^ 
than  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock.  The  greater 
part  of  the  apparent  profit  is,  in  this  cafe  too., 
real  wages. 

The 
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The  difference  between  the  apparent  profit  of  c  H  A  P. 
the  retail  and  that  of  the  wholefale  trade,  is  much       ^ 
lefs  in  the  capital  than  in  finall  towns  and  country 
villages.     Where  ten  thoufand  pounds  can  be 
employed  in  the  grocery  trade,  the  wages  of 
the  grocer's  labour  make  but  a  very  trifling 
addition  to  the  real  profits  of  fo  great  a  fl:ock. 
The  apparent  profits  of  the  wealthy  retailer, 
therefore,  are  there  more  nearly  upon  a  level  with 
.thofe  of  the  wholefale  merchant.     It  is  upon  this 
account  that  goods  fold  by  retail  are  generally 
as  cheap  and  frequently  much  cheaper  in  the 
capital  than  in  fmall  towns  and  country  villages* 
Grocery  goods,  for  example,  are  generally  much 
cheaper ;  bread  and  butcher's  meat  frequently 
as  cheap.     It  cofl:s  no  more  to  bring  grocery 
goods  to  the  great  town  than  to  the  country 
village  ;  but  it  cofts  a  great  deal  more  to  bring 
com  and  cattle,   as  the  greater  part  of  them 
mull  be  brought  from  a  much  greater  diftance. 
The  prime   coft  of  grocery  goods,  therefore, 
being  the  fame  in  both  places,  they  are  cheapeft  . 
where  the  leaft  profit  is  charged  upon  them. 
The  prime  cofl:  of  bread  and  butcher's  meat  is 
greater  in  the  great  town  than  in  the  country 
viDage  ;  and  though  the  profit  is  lefs,  therefore 
they  are  not  always  cheaper  there,  but  often 
equally  cheap.     In  fuch  articles  as  bread  and 
butcher's  meat,  the  fame  caufe,  which  dimi* 
nifhes  apparent  profit,  increafes  prime  coft.   The 
extent  of  the  market,  by  giving  employment  to 
greater  ftdcks,  diminiflies  apparent  profit  j  but 
by  requiring  fupplies  from  a  greater  diftance,  it 

increafes 
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BOOK  increaf^s  prime  coll.  This  diminution  of  the 
^*  one  and  increafe  of  the  other  feem,  in  m<A  cafes, 
nearly  to  counter-balance  one  another ;  which  is 
probably  the  reafon  that,  though  the  prices  of 
com  and  cattle  are  commonly  very  different  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  thofe  of  bread 
and  butcher's  meat  are  generally  very  nearly 
the  fame  through  the  greater  part  of  it. 

Though  the  profits  of  ftock  both  in  the  whole- 
late  and  retail  trade  are  generally  lefs  in  the; 
capital  than  in  fmall  towns  and  country  villages, 
yet    great    fortunes   are    frequently    acquired 
from  fmall  beginnings  in  the  former,  and  fcarce 
ever  in  the  latter.     In  fmall  towns  and  country 
villages,  on  account  of  the  narrownefs  of  the 
market,  trad^  cannot  always  be  extended  as 
ilock  extends.    In  fuch  places,  therefore,  though 
the  rate  of  a  particular  perfon's  profits  may  be 
vei:y  high,  the  fum  or  amount  of  them  can  never 
be  very  great,  nor  confequently  that  of  his  annual 
accumulation.    In  great  towns,  on  the  contrary, 
trade  can  be  extended  as  ftock  increafes,  and  the 
creditpf  a  frugal  and  thriving  man  increafes  much 
fafter  than  hi^  ftock.     His  trade  is  extended  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  both,  and  the  fum  or 
amount  of  his  profits  is  in  proportion  to  theextenjt 
of  his  tf^de,  and  his  annual  accumulation  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  amount  of  his  profits.    It  fbldom 
bappent,  however,  that  great  fortunes  are  made 
even  in  great  towns  by  any  one  regular,  efta- 
blilhed»  and  well-known  branch  of  bufinefs,  but 
in  .  cpnfequence   of  a  long  life   of  induftry, 
Irugality,   and   attention^      Sudden   fortppes, 

4  indeed. 
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indeed,  are  fometimes  made  in  fuch  places  by  c  H  A  P» 
what  is  called  the  trade  of  fpeculation.  The  fpe-  ,  ^ 
dilative  merchant  exercifes  no  one  regular, 
eftabUfhed,  or  weU-known  branch  of  bufineis. 
He  is  fk  corn  merchant  this  year,  and  a  wine  mer- 
chant the  next,  and  a  fugar,  tobacco,  or  tea 
merchant  the  year  aften  He  enters  into  every 
trade  when  he  forefees  that  it  is  likely  to  be  more 
than  commonly  profitable,  and  he  quits  it  when 
^  be  forefees  that  its  profits  are  likely  to  return  to 
the  level  of  other  trades.  His  profits  and  lofleSa^ 
therefore,  can  bear  no  regular  proportion  to  thofe 
of  any  one  eftabliihed  and  well-known  branch  of 
bufineis.  A  bold  adventurer  may  fometimes 
acquire  a  confiderable  fortune  by  two  or  three 
fuccefsful  ipeculadons;  but  is  jufi^  as  likely  to  lofe 
one  by  two  or  three  unfuccefsful  ones.  This 
trade  can  be  carried  on  no  where  but  in  great 
towns.  It  is  only  in  places  of  the  mofi^  extenfive 
commerce  and  correfpondence  that  the  intelli- 
gence requifite  for  it  can  be  had. 

Th^  fivQ  circumftances  above  mentioned, 
Ihpiigh  they  occafion  confiderable  inequalities 
in  the  wages  of  laboiu:  and  profits  of  fi^ock, 
occafion  none  in  the  whole  of  the  advantages 
and  dif^dvantages,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the 
different  employments  of  either.  The  nature 
of.  thofe  circumfi^ances  is  fuch,  that  they  make 
\ip  for  a  imall  pecuniary  gain  in  fome,  and 
f^ounter^balance  a  grea^t  one  in  others. 

In  Qxd^h  however,  that  this  equality  ms^y 
take  place  in  the  whole  of  their  advantages  or 

4if94v*nt9ge!b  th?es  Ifeiags  are  r^quifit^  eveii 
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B  00  K  where  there  is  the  moll  perfe6l  freedom.  Firft, 
the  employments  muft  be  well  known  and" 
long  eftablifhed  in  the  neighbourhood ;  fecondly, 
they  muft  be  in  their  ordinary,  or  what  may  be 
called  their  natural  ftate;  and,  thirdly,  they 
muft  be  the  fole  or  principal  employments  of 
thofe  who  occupy  them. 

Firft,  this  equality  can  take  place  orily  in 
thofe  employments  which  are  well  known,  and 
have  been  long  eftabliflied  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Where  all  other  circumftances  are  equal, 
wages  are  generally  higher  in  new  than  in  old 
trades.  When  a  projeftor  attempts  to  eftablifli 
a  new  manufacture,  he  muft  at  firft  entice  his 
workmen  from  other  employments  by  higher 
wages  than  they  can  either  earn  in  their  own 
trades,  or  than  the  nature  of  his  work  would 
otherwife  require,  and  a  confiderable  time  muft 
pafs  away  before  he  can  venture  to  reduce  them 
to  the  common  level.  Manufaftures  for  which 
the  demand  arifes  altogether  from  faihion  and 
fancy,  are  continually  changing,  and  feldom  laft 
long  enough  to  be  confidered  as  old  eftabliflied 
manufactured.  Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  for 
which  the  demand  arifes  chiefly  from  ufe  or 
neceflity,  are  lefs  liable  to  change,  and  the  fame 
form  or  fabric  may  continue  in  demand  for 
whole  centuries  together.  The  wages  of  labour, 
therefore,  are  likely  to  be  higher  in  manufactures 
of  the  former,  than  in  thofe  of  the  latter  kind« 
Birmirigham  deals  chiefly  in  manufa3;ures  of  the 
former  kind ;  Sheffield  in  thofe  of  the  latter ; 

and 
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and  the  wages  of  labour  in  thofe  two  different  c HA f • 
places,  are  faid  to  be  fuitable  to  this  difference 
in  the  nature  of  their  manufadlures. 

The  eflablifhment  of  any  new  manufacture, 
of  any  new  branch  of  commerce,  or  of  any  new 
pra6tice  in  agriculture,  is  always  a  Ipeculation, 
from  which  the  projeftor  promifes  himfelf  extra- 
ordinary profits.  Thefe  profits  fometimes  are 
very  great,  and  fometimes,  more  frequently, 
perhaps,  they  are  quite  otherwife;  but  in  general 
they  bear  no  regular  proportion  to  thofe  of  other 
old  trades  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  the  proje6fc 
fucceeds,  they  are  coriimdnly  at  firft  very  high. 
When  the  trade  or  pra6lice  becomes  thoroughly 
eflabliihed  and  well  known,  the  competition  re- 
duces them  to  the  level  of  other  trades. 

Secondly,  This  equality  in  the  whole  of  the 
advantages  and  difadvantages  of  the  different 
employments  of  labour  and  ftock,  can  take  place 
only  in  the  ordinary,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  flate  of  thofe  employments. 

The  demand  for  almoil  every  different  ipecies 
of  labour  is  fometimes  greater  and  fometimes 
lefs  than  ufual.  In  the  one  cafe  the  advantages 
of  the  employment  rife  above,  in  the  other  they 
fall  below  the  common  level.  The  demand  for 
country  labour  is  greater  at  hay-time  and  harveft, 
than  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  and 
wages  rife  with  the  demand.  In  time  of  war, 
when  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  failors  are  forced 
from  the  merchant  fervice  into  that  of  the  king, 
the  demand  for  failors  to  merchant  ihips  necef- 
farily  rifes  with  their  fcarcity,  and  their  wages 

yox.  n.  N  upon 
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9  o  o  K!  upon  fu^h  occafioas  commonly  rife  firom  a  guinaA 
and  feven-an(i.twenty  fhillings,  to  forty  Ihillings 
and  three  pounds  a  months  In  a  decaying  ma- 
nufa6lure^  on  the  contrary,  many  workmen,  ra- 
ther than  quit  their  old  trade,  are  contented  with 
fiiialler  wage»  than  would  otherwife  be  fuitable 
to  the  nature  of  their  employment. 

The  profits  of  flock  vary  with  the  price  of 
the  commodities  in  which  it  is  employed*     A& 
the  price  of  any  commodity  rifes  above  the  ordi- 
nary or  average  rate,  the  profits^  of  at  leaft  fome 
jtart  of  the  ftock  that  is  employed  in  bringing  it 
to  market,  rife  above  their  proper  level,  and  as 
it  falls  they  fink  below  it.     All  commodities  are 
more  or  lefs  liable  to  variations  of  price^  but 
ibme  are  much  more  fo  than  others.     In  aU 
commodities  which  are  produced  by  human  in- 
dufl:ry,  the  quantity  of  indufl;ry  annually  em* 
ployed  is  neceflarily  regulated  by  the  annual  de- 
mand, in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  average  annual 
produce  may^  as  nearly  as  poflible,  be  equal  to 
the  average  annual  confumption.     In' fome  em-* 
ployments,   it  has  already  be^n  obferved,  the 
fame  quantify  of  indufl^ry  will  always  produce 
the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of 
commodities.     In  the  linen  or  woollen  manu- 
fafituresi  for  example,  the  fame  number  of  hands 
will   ?innually   work   up  very  nearly  the  fame 
quantity  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth.     The  yaria-r 
tions  in  the  market  price  of  fuch  commodities^ 
therefore,  can  arife  only  from  fome  accidental 
variation  in  the  demand.      A  public  mourning 
xaifes  the  price  of  black  cloth*    But  as  the  de« 

mand 
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biand  for  moft  forts  of  plain,  linen  and  woollen  0  HA  ^u 
cloth  is  pretty  uniform,  fo  is  likewife  the  price, 

I  But  there  are  other  employments  in  which  the 

feme  quantity  of  induftry  will  not  always  pro* 
duce  the  fame  quantity  of  commodities*  The 
feme  quantity  of  induftry,  for  example,  will,  in 
different  years,  produce  very  different  quantities 
of  corn^  wihe,  hops,  fiigar,  tobacco,  &c.  The 
price  of  fuch  commodities,  therefore,  varies  not 
only  with  the  variations  of  demand,  but  with  the 
much  greater  and  more  frequent  variations  of 
quantity,  and  is  cdnfequdntly  extremely  flu6tuat- 
ing.    But  the  profit  of  fome  pf  the  dealers  muft 

I  neceffarily  flu^uate  with  the  price  of  the  commo-- 

dities.  The  operations  of  the  fpeculative  mer-? 
chant  are  principally  employed  about  fuch  com-^ 
modities;  He  endeavours  to  buy  them  up  when 
he  forefees  that  their  price  is  likely  to  rife^  and 
to  fell  them  when  it  is  likely  to  falL 

Thirdly,  This  equality  in  the  whole  of  the  ad*^ 
vantages  and  difedvantages  of  the  different  em« 
ployments  of  labour  and  ftock,  can  take  place 
only  in  fiich  as  are  the  fole  or  principal  employ* 
ments  of  thofe  who  ,occupy  them& 

When  a  perfon  derives  his  fubftencig  &oni 
one  employment,  which  does  not  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  his  time ;  in  the  intervals  of  hi* 
leifute  he  is  often  willing  to  work  at  another  foi^ 
lefi  wages  than  would  otherwife  fuit  the  nature 
of  the  employment. 

There  ftill  fubfifts  in  many  parts  Of  Scotland 
a  fet  of  people  called  Cotters  or  Cottagers, 
liiough  they  were  more,  frequent  fome  years  ago 

I  N  a  than 
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BOOK  than  they  are  now.     They  are  a  fort  of  oiit- 
'•     .  fervants   of.  the  landlords  and  farmers.    The 
ufual   reward  which  tliey   receive  from   their 
mailers  is  a  houfe,  a  fmall  garden  for  pot  herbs, 
as  much  grafs  as  will  feed  a  cow,  and,  perhaps, 
an  acre  or  two  of  bad  arable  land.     When  their 
mafler  has  occafion  for  their  labour,  he  gives 
them,  befides,  two  pecks  of  oatmeal  a  week, 
worth  about  fixteen  pence  fterling.    During  a 
great  part  of  the  year  he  has  little  or  no  occafion 
for  their  labour,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  own 
little  poifeflion  is  not  fufficient  to  occupy  the 
time  which  is  left  at  their  own  difpofal.     When 
fuch  occupiers  were  more  numerous  than  they 
are  at  prefent,  they  are  faid  to  have  been  willing 
to  give  their  fpare  time  for  a  very  fmall  recom- 
pence  to  any  body,  and  to  have  wrought  for  left 
wages  than  other  labourers.     In  ancient  times 
theyfeem  to  have  been  common  all  over  Eu. 
rope.    In  countries  ill  cultivated  and  worfe  in- 
habited, the  greater  part  of  landlords  and  farm- 
ers could  not  otherwife  provide  themfelves  with 
the  extraordinary  number  of  hands,  which  coun- 
try labour  requires  at  certain  feafons.    The  dailyi 
or  weekly  recompence  which  fuch  labourers  oc- 
cafionally  received  from  their  mafters,  was  evi- 
dently not  the  whole  price  of  their  labour.   Their 
fmall  tenement  made  aconfiderablepartofit.  This 
daily  or  weekly  recompence,  however,  feems  to 
have  been  confidered  as  the  whole  of  it,  by  many 
writers  whohavecoUefitedthe  prices  of  labour  and 
provifions  in  ancient  times,  and  who  have  taken 
pleafure  in  reprefenting  both  as  wonderfully  low« 

The 
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The  produce  of  fuch  labour  comes  frequently  chap, 

cheaper  to  market  than  would  otherwife  be  fuit-  ^ ^ 

able  to  its  nature.  Stockings  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  are  knit  much  cheaper  than  they  can 
any-where  be  wrought  upon  the  loom.  They  are 
the  work  of  fervants  and  labourers,  who  derive 
the  principal  part  of  .their  fubfiftence  from  fome 
other  employment.  More  than  a  thouiand  pair 
of  Shetland  ftockings  are  annually  imported  into 
Leith,  of  which  the  price  is  from  five  pence  to 
feven  pence  a  pair.  At  Learwick,  the  fmall  ca- 
pital of  the  Shetland  iflands,  ten  pence  a  day,  I 
have  been  aflured,  is  a  common  price  of  com* 
mon  labour.  In  the  fame  iflands  they  knit 
worfted  ftockings  to  the  value  of  a  guinea  a  pair 
and  upwards. 

The  fpinning  of  linen  yarn -is  carried  on  in 
Scotland  nearly  in  the  fame  way  as  the  knitting 
of  ftockings  by  fervants  who  are  chiefly  hired 
for  other  purpofes.  They  earn  but  a  very  fcanty 
fubfiftence,  who  endeavour  to  get  their  whole 
livelihood  by  either  of  thofe  trades.  In  moft 
parts  of  Scotland  ihe  is  a  good  fpinner  who  can 
earn  twenty  pence  a  week. 

In  opulent  countries  the  market  is  generally 
fo  extenfive,  that  any  one  trade  is  fufficient  to 
employ  the  whole  labour  and  ftock  of  thofe  who 
occupy  it.  Inftances  of  people's  living  by  one 
employment,  and  at  the  fame  time  deriving  fome 
little  advantage  from  another,  occur  chiefly  in 
poor  countries.  The  following  inftance,  how- 
ever, of  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  is  to  be 
found  in  the  capitsd  of  a  very  rich  one.    There 
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B  o  O  K  is  no  city  in  Europe,  I  beKeve,  in  which  houfe-t 
^  rent  is  dearer  than  in  London,  and  yet  I  know 
no  capital  in  which  a  fumilhed  apartment  can  be 
hired  fo  cheap*  Lodging  is  not  only  much 
cheaper  in  London  than  in  Paris ;  it  is  much 
cheaper  than  in  Edinburgh  of  the  fame  degree 
of  goodnefs ;  and  what  may  feem  extraordinary, 
the  dearnefs  of  houfe-rent  is  the  caufe  of  the 
cheapnefe  of  lodging.  The  dearnefs  of  hbufe. 
rent  in  London  arifes,  not  only  from  thofe  caufes 
which  render  it  dear  in  aU  great  capitals,  the 
dearnefs  of  labour,  the  dearnefs  of  all  the  ma- 
terials of  building,  which  muft  generally  be 
brought  from  a  great  dillance,  and  above  all  the 
dearnefs  of  ground-rent,  every  landlord  a6ling 
the  part  of  a  monopolift,  and  frequently  exacting 
a  higher  rent  for  a  fingle  acre  of  bad  land  in 
a  town,  than  can  be  had  for  a  hundred  of  the 
bell  in  the  country  j  but  it  arifes  in  part  from 
the  peculiar  manners  and  ciiftoms  of  the  people,, 
which  oblige  every  mafter  of  a  family  to  hire  a 
whole  houfe  from  top  to  bottom.  A  dwelling- 
houfe  in  England  means  every  thing  that  is  con- 
tained under  the  fame  roof.  In  Fr^^nce,  Scot^ 
land,  and  many  other  parts. pf  Europe,  it  fre- 
quently ipeans  no  more  than  a  fingle  ftory.  A 
tradefmanin  London  is  obliged  to  hire  a  whole 
houfe  in  that  part  qf  the  town  where  his  cuftom- 
ers  live.  His  fhop  is  upon  the  ground-floor, 
and  he  and  his  family  fleep  in  the  gaiTet ;  and 
he  endeavours  to  pay  a  part  of  his  hpufe-rent  by 
letting  the  two  middle  (lories  to  lodgers.  He 
experts  tP  maintain  his  family  by  his  trade,  and 

not 
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not  "by  his   lodgers.     Whereas,   at  Paris  and  c  H  A  p; 
Edinburgh,  the  people  who  let  lodgings  have      ^ 
commonly  no  other  means  o£  fubfiftence ;  and 
the  price  of  the  lodging  muft  pay,  not  only  the 
rent  of  the  houfe,  but  the  whole  expence  of  the 
family,  : 


PART   11. 

Inequalities  occafioned  by  the  Policy  of  Europe* 

-  ■  "    * 

SUCH  are  the  inequalities  in  the  whole  of 
the  advantages  smd  difadvant'ages  of  the  dif* 
ferent  employments  of  labour  and  ftock,  which 
the  defeft  of  any  of  the  three  requifites  above^ 
mentioned  muft  occafion,  even  where  there  is 
the  moft  perfect  liberty.  But  the  policy  of  Eu- 
rope, by  not  leaving  things  at  perfect  liberty, 
occafions  other  inequalities  of  much  greater  im« 
portance. 

It  does  this  chiefly  in  the  three  following 
ways.  Firft,  by  reftraining  the  competition  in 
ibme  employments  to  a  fmaller  number  than 
would  otherwife  be  difpofed  to  enter  into  them ; 
fecondly,  by  increafing  it  in  others  beyond  what 
it  naturqlly  would  be ;  and,  thirdly,  by  obttru6l- 
ing  the  free  circulation  of  labour  and  ftock,  both 
from  employment  to  employment  and  from  place 
to  place. 

Firft,  The  policy  of  Europe  occafions  a  very 
important  inequality  in  the  whole  of  the  advan- 
tages and  difadvantages  of  the  different  employ- 
ments  c^  kbour  and  ftock,  by  reftraining  the 
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BOOK  cpmpjetition  in  feme  employments  to  a  fmaller 
j'_^_,  number  than  might  otherwife   be  difpofed  to 
enter  into  them. 

The  exclufive  privileges  of  corporations  are 
the  principal  means  it  makes  ufe  of  for  this  pur<r 
pofe. 

The  exclufive  privilege  of  an  incorporated 
trade  neceffarily  reftrains  the  competition,  in  the 
town  where  it  is  eilablilhed,  to  thofe  who  are 
free  of  the  trade.  To  have  ferved  an  appren- 
ticeibip  in  the  town,  under  a  mafter  properly 
^ual£iied,  is  commonly  the  neceflary  requifite  for 
obtaining  this  freedom.  The  bye-laws  of  the 
corporation  regulate  fometimes  the  number  of 
apprentices  which  any  mailer  is  allowed  to  have, 
and  almoft  always  the  number  of  years  which 
each  apprentice  is  obliged  to  ferve.  The  inten* 
tion  of  both  regulations  is  to  reflrain  the  compe* 
tition  to  a  much  fmaller  number  than  might 
otherwife  be  diipofed  to  enter  into  the  trade. 
The  limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices  re- 
ilrains  it  direftly,  A  long  term  of  appi'entice* 
fhip  retrains  it  more  indire6tly,  but  as  effe6l;u« 
ally,  by  increafing  the  expence  of  education. 

In  Sheffield  no  mafter  cutler  can  have  more 
than  one  apprentice  at  a  time,  by  a  bye*law  of 
the  corporation.  In  Norfolk  and  Norwich  no 
mafter  weaver  can  have  more  than  two  appren- 
tices, under  pain  of  forfeiting  five  pounds  a 
inonth  to  the  king«  No  mafter  hatter  can  have 
more  than  two  apprentices  any-where  in  Eng- 
land, or  in  the  Engliih  plantations,  under  pain 
of  forfeiting  five  pounds  a  month,  half  to  the 

king. 
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king,  and  half  to  him  who  fhall  fue  in  any  court  c  H  A  P. 
of  record.  Both  thefe  regulations,  thoujgh  they  J^ 
have  been  confirmed  by  a  public  law  of  the 
kingdom,  are  evidently  di€tated  by  the  fame 
corporation  ipirit  which  enacted  the  bye-law  of 
Sheffield.  The  filk  weavers  in  London  had 
fcarce  been  incorporated  a  year,  when  they  en. 
aaed  a  bye-law,  reftraining  any  mafter  from 
having  more  than  two  apprentices  at  a  time.  It 
requked  a  particular  a6t  of  parhament  to  refcind 
this  bye-law. 

Seven  years  feem  anciently  to  have  been,  all 
over  Europe,  the  ufual  term  eilablifhed  for  the 
duration  of  apprenticeihips  in  the  greater  part  of 
incorporated  trades.  All  [fuch  incorporations 
were  anciently  called  univerfities ;  which  indeed 
is  the  proper  Latin  name  for  any  incorporation 
whatever.  The  univerfity  of  fmiths,  the  uni- 
verfity  of  taylors,  &c.  are  expreffions  which  we 
commonly  meet  with  in  the  old  charters  of  an^ 
cient  towns.  When  thofe  particular  incorpora* 
tions  which  are  now  peculiarly  called  univer* 
fities  were  firil  eilabliihed,  the  term  of  years 
which  it  was  neceflary  to  fludy,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  appears  evi* 
dently  to  have  been  copied  from  the  term  of 
apprenticeihip  in  common  trades,  of  which  the 
incoiporations  were  much  more  ancient.  As  to 
have  wrought  feven  years  under  a  mailer  pro* 
perly  qualified,  was  neceiTary,  in  order  to  entitle 
any  perfon  to  become  a  mailer,  and  to  have  him* 
ielf  apprentices  in  a  common  trade ;  fo  to  have 
ftudied  feven  years  under  a  mailer  properly  qua* 

lifted. 
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b  o  pK lified  was  neceffary  to  entitle  him  to  become  a 
?•       mafter,. teacher,  or  do6tor  (words  anciently  fyno-r 
nimous)  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  to  have  fcholars 
or  apprentices  (words  likewife  originally  fyno- 
nimous)  to  ftudy  under  him. 

By  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  commonly  called  the 
Statute  of  Apprenticeftiip,  it  was  ena6led,  that 
no  perfbn  fhould  for  the  future  exercife  any  trade, 
craft,  or  myftery  at  that  time  exercifed  in  Eng- 
land,  unlefs  he  had  previoufly  ferved  to  it  an 
apprenticelhip  of  feven  years  at  lead  ;  and  what 
before  had  been  the  bye-law  of  many  particular 
corporations,  became  in  England  the  general 
and  public  law  of  all  trades  carried  on  in  mar- 
ket towns.  For  though  the  words  of  theftatute 
are  very  general,  and  feem  plainly  to  include  the 
whole  kingdom,  by  interpretation  its  operation 
has  beien  limited  to  market  towns,  it  having 
been  held  that  in  country  villages  a  perfon  may 
exercife  feveral  different  trades,  though  he  had 
not  ferved  a  feven  years  apprenticelhip  to  each, 
they  being  neceffary  for  the  cbnveniency  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  number  of  people  fre- 
quently not  being  fufficient  t6  fupply  each  with 
a  particular  fet  of  hands. 

By  a  ftri6t  interpretation  of  the  words  too  the 
operation  of  this  ftatute  has  been  limited  to  thofe 
trades  which  were  eftablilhed  in  England  before 
the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  and  has  never  been  ex- 
tended to  fuch  as  have  been  introduced  fince 
that  time.  This  limitation  has  given  occafion 
to  feveral  diftinfilions  which,  confidered  as  rules 
of  police,  appear  ae  fooliih  as  can- well  be  ima^ 

gined. 
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gined.  It  has  been  adjudged,  for  example,  that  c  M  A  K 
a  coach-maker  can  neither  himfelf  make  nor  x. 
employ  journeymen  to  make  his  coach- wheels  j 
but  muft  buy  them  of  a  mafter  wheel-wright ; 
this  latter  trade  having  been  exercifed  in  Eng.^ 
land  before  the  5th  of  Elizabeth.  But  a  wheel* 
Wright,  though  he  has  never  ferved  an  appren* 
ticefliip  to  a  coach-m^aker,  may  either  himfelf 
make  or  employ  journejrmen  to  make  coaches ; 
the  trade  of  a  coach-maker  not  being  within  the 
ftatute,  becaufe  not  exerdied  in  England  at  the 
time  when  it  was  made.  The  manufaftures  of 
Manchefter,  Birmingham,  and  Wolverhampton^ 
are  many  of  them,  upon  this  account,  not  within 
the  ftatute ;  not  having  been  exercifed  in  £ng4 
land  before  the  5th  of  Elizabeth. 

In  France,  the  duration  of  jipprenticefhips  is 
different  in  different  towns  and  in  different^ 
trades.  In  Paris,  five  years  is  the  term  required 
in  a  great  number ;  but  before  any  perfon  can  be 
qualified  to  exercife  the  trade  as  a  mafter,  he 
muft,  in  many  of  them,  ferve  five  years  more  as 
a  journeyman.  During  this  latter  term  he  is 
called  the  companion  of  his  mafter,  and  the  term 
itfelf  is  called  his  companionfliip. 

In  Scotland  there  is  no  general  law  which  re- 
gulates univerfally  the  duiration  of  apprentice* 
ihips.  The  term  is  different  in  different  corpo- 
rations. Where  it  is  long,  a  part  of  it  may 
generally  be  redeemed  by  paying  a  fmall  fine. 
In  moft  towns  too  a  very>  fifnall  fine  is  fufficient 
to  purchafe  the  freedom  of  any  corporation.  The 
weavers  of  linen  and  hempen  cloth,  the  principal 

manu^ 
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BOOK  manufactures  of  the  country,  as  well  as  all  other 
^^  artificers  fubfervient  to  them,  wheel-makers,  reel- 
makers,  &c,  may  exercife  their  trades  in  any  town 
corporate  without  paying  any  fine.  In  all  towns 
corporate  all  perfons  are  free  to  fell  butcher's 
meat  upon  any  lawful  day  of  the  week.  Three 
years  is  in  Scotland  a  common  term  of  appren- 
ticeihip,  even  in  fome  very  nice  trades ;  and  in 
general  I  know  of  no  country  in  Europe  in 
which  corporation  laws  are  fo  little  oppreifive. 

The  property  which  every  man  has  in  his  own 
labour,  as  it  is  the  original  foundation  of  all 
other  property,  fo  it  is  the  moil  facred  and  in- 
violable. The  patrimony  of  a  poor  man  lies  in 
the  ftrength  and  dexterity  of  his  hands ;  and  to 
hinder  him  from  employing  this  ftrength  and 
dexterity  in  what  manner  he  thinks  proper  with- 
out injury  to  his  neighbour,  is  a  plain  violation 
of  this  moft  facred  property.  It  is  a  manifeft 
encroachment  upon  the  juft  liberty  both  of  the 
workman,  and  of  thofe  who  might  be  diipofed 
to  employ  him.  As  it  hinders  the  one  from 
working  at  what  he  thinks  proper,  fo  it  hinders 
the  others  from  employing  whom  they  think 
proper.  To  judge  whether  he  is  fit  to  be  em-, 
ployed,  may  furely  be  trufted  to  the  difcretion  of 
the  employers  whofe  intereft  it  fo  much  concerns. 
The  affefted  anxiety  of  the  law-giver  left  they 
fliould  employ  an  improper  perfon,  is  evidently 
as  impertinent  as  it  is  opprefliye. 

The  inftitution  of  long  apprenticeihips  cangive 
no  fecurity  that  infufficient  workmanihipfhall  not 
frequently  be  expofed  to  public  fide.    'When  this 
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is  d6ne  it  is  generally  the  eiFe€l:  of  frauds  and  chap. 
not  of  inability  j  and  the  longeft  apprenticefliip  ,  ^ 
can  give  no  fecurity  againfl  fraud.  Quite  dif- 
fereSreguUtioBsL^ceffaryto  prevent  to 
abufe.  The  fterling  mark  upon  plate,  and  the 
ftamps  upon  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  give  the 
purchafer  much  greater  fecurity  than  any  ftatute 
of  apprenticefliip.  He  generally  looks  at  thefe, 
but  never  thinks  it  worth  while  to  enquire  wbe- 
ther  the  workmen  had  ferved  a  feven  years  ap^ 
prenticefliip. 

The  inftitution  of  long  apprenticefliips  has 
no  tendency  to  form  young  people  to  indufl^ry. 
A  journeyman  who  works  by  the  piece  is  likely 
to  be  induftrious,  becaufe  he  derives  a  benefit 
from  every  exertion  of  his  induftry.  An  ap- 
prentice is  likely  to  be  idle,  and  almoft  always 
is  fo,  becaufe  he  has  no  immediate  intereil  to  be 
otherwife.  In  the  inferior  employments,  the 
fweets  of  labour  confiil  altogether  in  the  recom* 
pence  of  labour.  They  who  are  fooneft  in  a 
condition  to  enjoy  the  fweets  of  it,  are  likely 
fooneft  to  conceive  arelifli  for  it,  and  to  acquire 
the  early  habit  of  induftry.  A  young  man  na- 
turally conceives  an  averfion  to  labour,  when 
for  a  long  time  he  receives  no  benefit  from  it. 
The  boys  who  are  put  out  apprentices  from 
public  charities  are  generally  bound  for  more 
than  the  ufual  number  of  years,  and  they  gene- 
rally turn  oiit  very  idle  and  worthlefs. 

Apprenticefliips  were  altogether  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  The  reciprocal  duties  of  mafter 
and  apprentice  make  a  confiderable  article  in 

every 
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BOOK  every  modem  code.  The  Rodman:  law  is  p'er^ 
^'  feaiy  filent  with  regard  to  them.  I  know  no 
Greek  or  Latin  word  (I  might  venture,  I  be-* 
lieve,  to  affert  that  there  is  none)  which  ex^ 
preiles  the  idea  we  now  annex  to  the  word  Ap* 
prentice,  a  fervant  bound  to  work  at  a  particular 
trade  for  the  benefit  of  a  mailer,  during  a  term 
of  years,  upon  condition  that  the  mailer  ihall 
teach  him  that  trade. 

Long  apprenticeihips  are  altogether  unne-*^ 
ceiTary.  The  arts,  which  are  much  fuperior  to 
common  trades,  fuch  as  thofe  of  making  clocks 
and  watches,  contain  no  fuch  myilery  as  to  re* 
quire  a  long  courfe  of  inilru6lion.  The  iirfl 
invention  of  fuch  beautiful  machines,  indeed,^ 
and  even  that  of  fome  of  the  inilruments  em*' 
ployed  in  making  them,  muil,  no  doubt,  have 
been  the  work  of  deep  thought  and  long  time,^ 
and  may  juilly  be  coniidered  as  among  the  hap- 
pieil  efforts  of  human  ingenuity*  But  when 
both  have  been  fairly  invented  and  are  well  un- 
derilood,  to  explain  to  any  young  man,  in  the 
completeft  manner,  how  to  apply  the  inftru- 
ments  and  how  to  conilru£l  the  machines^  can^ 
not  well  require  more  than  the  leiTons  of  a  few 
weeks :  perhaps  thofe  of  a  few  days  might  be 
fufiicient.  In  the  common  mechanic  trades, 
thofe  of  a  few  days  might  certainly  be  iufficient- 
The  dexterity  of  hand,  indeed,  even  in  common 
trades,  cannot  be  acquired  without  much  prac^ 
tice  and  experience.  But  a  young  man  would 
pra6life  with  much  more  diligence  and  attention^ 
if  from  the  beginning  he  wrought  as  a  Journey'* 

man^ 
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man,  being  paid  in  proportion  to  the  little  work  c  H  A  Bi 
which  he  could  execute,  and  paying  in  his  turn  ^ 
for  the  materials  which  be  might  fometimcs  Ipoil 
through  awkwardnefs  and  inexperience*  His 
education  would  generally  in  this  way  be  more 
efPe^ual,  and  always  lefs  tedious  and  expenfive^ 
The  mailer,  indeed,  would  be  a  lofer.  He 
would  lofe'all  the  wages  of  the  apprentice,  which 
he  now  faves  for  feven  years  together.  In  the 
end,  perhaps,  the  apprentice  himfelf  would  be  a 
lofer.  In  a  trade  fo  eafily  learnt  he  would  have 
more  competitors,  and  his  wages,  when  he  came 
to  be  a  complete  workman,  would  be  much 
lefe  than  at  prefent.  The  fame  increafe  of  com* 
petition  would  reduce  the  profits  of  the  mailers 
as  well  as  the  wages  of  the  workmen.  The 
trades,  the  crafts,  the  myfleries,  would  all  be 
lofers.  But  the  public  would  be  a  gainet,  the 
work  of  all  artificers  coming  in  this  way  much 
.cheaper  to  market. 

It  is  to  prevent  this  reduftion  of  price,  and 
confequently  of  wages  and  profit,  by  redraining 
that  free  competition  which  would  moft  cer- 
tainly occafion  it,  that  all  corporations,  and  the 
greater  part  of  corporation  laws,  have  been  eftab* 
liihed.  In  order  to  erefil  a  corporation,  no  other 
authority  in  ancient  times  was  requifite  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  but  that  of  the  town  corporate 
inwhichitwaseftablilhed.  In  England,  indeed, 
a  charter  from  the  king  was  likewife.necelTary. 
But  this  prerogative  of  the  crown  feems  to  haye 
been  referved  rather  for  extorting  money  from 
the  fubje6l,  than  for  the  defence  of  the  common 
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BOOK  liberty  againft  fuch  oppreffive  monopolies.  Upon 
^  P^^ying  a  fine  to  the  king,  the  charter  feems  ge- 
nerally to  have  been  readily  granted ;  and  when 
any  particular  clafs  of  artificers  or  traders 
thought  proper  to  a£t  as  a  corporation  without 
a  charter,  fuch  adulterine  guilds,  as  they  were 
called,  were  not  always  disfranchifed  upon  that 
account,  but  obliged  to  fine  annually  to  the 
king  for  permiflion  to  exercife  their  ufurped  pri- 
vileges *.  The  immediate  infpe6lion  of  all  cor- 
porations, and  of  the  bye-laws  which  they  might 
think  proper  to  ena6t  for  their  own  government, 
belonged  to  the  town  corporate  in  which  they 
were  eftabliflied;  and  whatever  difcipline  was 
exercifed  over  them,  proceeded  commonly,  not. 
from  the  king,  but  from  that  greater  incorpora- 
tion of  which  thofe  fubordinate  ones  were  only 
parts  or  members. 

The  government  of  towns  corporate  was  alto- 
gether in  the  hands  of  traders  and  artificers;  and 
it  was  the  manifeil  interefl  of  every  particular 
clafs  of  them,  to  prevent  the  market  from  being 
overflocked,  as  they  commonly  exprefs  it,  with 
their  own  particular  fpecies  of  induftiy ;  which 
is  in  reality  to  keep  it  always  under-ftocked.  ^ 
Each  clafs  was  eager  to  eftabliih  regulations 
proper  for  this  purpofe,  and,  provided  it  was 
allowed  to  do  fo,  was  willing  to  confent  that  every 
other  clafs  fliould  do  the  fame.  In  confequence 
of  fuch  regulations,  indeed,  each  clafs  was 
dbliged  to  buy  the  goods  they  had  occafion  for 

*  See  Madex  final  Burgi;  p,  2$f  &c. 
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from  every  other  within  the  town,  fomewhat  CHAP, 
dearer  than  they  otherwife  might  have  done.  ^ 
But  in  recompence,  they  were  enabled  to  fell 
their  own  juil  as  much  dearer ;  fo  that  fb  far  it 
was  as  broad  as  long,  as  they  fay ;  and  in  the 
dealings  of  the  different  claffes  within  the  town 
with  one  another,  none  of  them  were  lofers  by 
thele  regulations.  But  in  their  dealings  with 
the  country  they  were  all  great  gainers  j  and  in 
thefe  latter  dealings  coniifts  the  whole  trade 
which  fupports  and  enriches  every  town. 

Every  town  draws  its  whole  fubfiftence,  and 
all  the  materials  of  its  induftry^  from  the  country. 
It  pays  for  thefe  chiefly  in  two  ways :  firft,  by 
fending  back  to  the  country  a  part  of  thofe  ma- 
terials wrought  up  and  manufadtured ;  in  which 
cafe  their  price  is  augmented  by  the  wages  of 
the  workmen,  and  the  profits  of  their  mailers  or 
immediate  employers :  fecondly,  by  fending  to 
it  a  part  both  of  the  rude  and  manufadtured  pro- 
duce, either  of  other  countries,  or  of  diftant 
parts  of  the  fame  country,  imported  into  the 
town:  in  which  cafe  to6  the  original  price  of 
thofe  goods  is  augmented  by  the  wages  of  the 
carriers  or  failors,  and  by  the  profits  of  the  mer- 
chants who  employ  them.  In  what  is  gained 
upon  the  firft  of  thofe  two  branches  of  com- 
merce, confifts  the  advantage  which  the  town 
makes  by  its  manufactures ;  in  what  is  gained 
upon  the  fecond,  the  advantage  of  its  inland  and 
foreign  trade.  The  wages  of  the  workmen,  and 
the  profits  of  their  different  employers,  make  up 
the  whole  of  what  is  gained  upon  both.    What- 
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BOOK  €iver  regulations,  therefore,  tend  to  increafe  thofe 
!•  ^  wages  and  profits  beyond  what  they  otherwife 
would  be,  tend  to  enable  the  town  to  purchafe, . 
with  a  finaller  quantity  of  its  labour,  the  produce 
of  a  greater  quantity  of  the  labour  of  the  country* 
They  give  the  traders  and  artificers  in  the  town 
an  advantage  over  the  landlords,  farmers,  and 
labourers  in  the  country,  and  break  down  that 
natural  equality  which  would .  otherwife  take 
place  in  the  commerce  which  is  carried  on  be- 
tween them.  The  whole  annual  produce  of  the 
labour  of  the  fociety  is  annually  divided  between 
thofe  two  different,  fets  of  people.  By  means  of 
thofe  regulations  a  greater  fhare  of  it  is  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  than  would  other- 
wife  fall  to  them  j  and  a  lefs  to  thofe  of  the 
country. 

The  price  which  the  town  really  pays  for  the 
provifions  and  materials  annually  imported  into 
it,  is  the  quantity  of  maAufa6lures  and  other 
goods  annually  exported  from  it.  The  dearer 
the  latter  are  fold,  the  cheaper  the  former  are 
bought.  The  induftry  of  tlie  town  becomes 
more,  and  that  of  the  country  lefs  advanta-* 
geous. 

That  the  induftry  which  is  carried  on  in 
towns  is,  every-where  in  Europe,  more  advanta- 
geous than  that  which  is  carried  on  in  the  coun- 
try, without  entering  into  any  very  nice  com- 
putations, we  may  fatisfy  ourfelves  by  one  very 
fimple  and  obvious  obfervation.  In  every  coun- 
try of  Europe  we  find,  at  leaft,  a  hundred  people 
who  have  acquired  great  fortunes  from  fmall 
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beginnings  by  trade  and  manufa6lures,  the  in-  C  H  A  p. 
duftry  which  properly  belongs  to  towns,  for 
one  who  has  done  fo  by  that  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  country,  the  railing  of  rude  pro- 
duce by  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land. 
Induftry,  therefore,  muft  be  better  rewarded,  the 
wages  of  labour  and  the  profits  of  flock  mufl 
evidently  be  greater  in  the  one  fituation  than  in 
the  other.  But  flock  and  labour  naturally  feek 
the  mofl  advantageous  employment.  They  na- 
turally, therefore,  refort  as  much  as  they  can 
to  the  town,  and  defert  the  coyntry. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  town,  being  colle6led 
into  one  place,  can  eafily  combine  together. 
The  mofl  infignificant  trades  carried  on  in  towns 
have  accordingly,  in  fome  place  or  other,  been 
incorporated;  and  even  where  they  have  never 
been  incorporated,  yet  the  corporation  fpirit,  the 
jealoufy  of  flrangers,  the  averfion  to  take  appren- 
tices,  or  to  communicate  the  fecret  of  their  trade, 
generally  pre  vail  in  them,  and  often  teach  them, 
by  voluntary  afTociations  and  agreements,  to 
prevent  that  free  competition  which  they  can- 
not prohibit,  by  bye  Jaws.  The  trades  which 
employ  but  a  fmall  number  of  hands,  run  mofl 
eafily  into  fuch  combinations.  Half  a  dozen 
wool-combers,  perhaps,  are  necefTary  to  keep  a 
thoufand  fpinners  and  weavers  at  work.  By 
combining  not  to  take  apprentices  they  can  not 
only  engrofs  the  employment,  but  reduce  the 
whole  manufa6lure  into  a  fort  of  flavery  to  them- 
felves,  and  raife  the  price  of  their  labour  much 
above  what  is  due  to  the  nature  of  their  work. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  difperfed  in 
diftant  places,  cannot  eafily  combine  together. 
They  have  not  only  never  been  incorporated, 
but  the  corporation  fpirit  never  has  prevailed 
among  them.  No  apprenticelhip  has  ever  been 
thought  neceffary  to  qualify  for  hulbandry,  the 
great  trade  of  the  country.  After  what  are  called 
the  fine  arts,  and  the  liberal  profeflions,  how- 
ever, there  is  perhaps  no  trade  which  requires  fo 
great  a  variety  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  innumerable  volumes  which  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  it  in  all  languages,  may  fatisfy  us,  that, 
among  the  wifefl  and  mod  learned  nations,  it 
has  never  been  regarded  as  a  matter  very  eafily 
underftood.  And  from  all  thofe  volumes  we 
Ihall  in  vain  attempt  to  colledt  that  knowledge 
of  its  various  and  complicated  operations,  which 
is  commonly  poflefled  even  by  the  common 
farmery  how  contemptuoufiy  foever  the  very 
contemptible  authors  of  fome  of  them  may  fome- 
times  afiTedt  to  fpeak  of  him.  There  is  fcarce 
any  commpn  mechanic  trade,  6n  the  contrary, 
of  which  all  the  operations  may  not  be  as  com- 
pletely and  diftin^ly  explained  in  a  pamphlet  of 
a  very  few  pages,  as  it  is  poffible  for  words  il- 
lullrated  by  figures  to  explain  them.  In  the 
hiftory  of  the  arts,  now  publiihing  by  the  French 
academy  of  fciences,  feveral  of  them  are  ac-^ 
tually  explained  in  this  manner.  The  direction 
of  operations,  befides,  which  muft  be  varied  with 
every  change  of  the  weather,  as  well  as  with 
many  other  accidents,  requires  much  more 
judgment  and  difcretion,  than  that  of  thofe 
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which  are  always  the  fame  or  very  nearly  the  chap. 
lame.  ^ 

Not  only  the  art  of  the  farmer,  the  general 
direftion  of  the  operations  of  hufbandry,  but 
many  inferior  branches  of  country  labour,  re* 
quire  much  more  fkill  and  experience  than  the 
greater  part  of  mechanic  trades.  The  man  who 
works  upon  brafs  and  iron,  works  with  inftru- 
ments  and  upon  materials  of  which  the  temper 
is  always  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame.  But 
the  man  who  ploughs  the  ground  with  a  team  of 
horfes  or  oxen,  works  with  inflruments  of  which 
the  health,  ftrength,  and  temper,  are  very  dif- 
ferent upon  different  occafions.  The  condition 
of  the  materials  which  he  works  upon  too  is  as 
variable  as  that  of  the  inflruments  which  he 
works  with,  and  both  require  to  be  managed  with 
much  judgment  and  difcretion.  The  common 
ploughman,  though  generally  regarded  as  the 
pattern  of  ftupidity  and  ignorance,'  is  feldom  de- 
fe6iive  in  this  judgment  and  difcretion.  He  is 
lefs  accuflomed,  indeed,  to  focial  intercourfe 
than  the  mechanic  who  lives  in  a  town.  His 
voice  and  language  are  more  uncouth  and  more 
difficult  to  be  underflood  by  thofe  who  are  not 
ufed  to  them.  His  underftanding,  however, 
b6ing  accuflomed  to  confider  a  greater  variety  of 
obje^s,  is  generally  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
other,  whofe  whole  attention  from  morning  till 
night  is  commonly  occupied  in  performing  one 
or  two  very  fimple  operations.  How  much  the 
lower  Banks  of  people  in  the  country  are  really 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  town,  is  well  known  to 
every  man  whom  either  bufinefs  or  curiofity  has 
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B  o  O  K  led  to  converfe  much  with  both.  In  China  and 
Iridoftan  accordingly  both  the  rank  and  the 
wages  of  country  labourers  are  faid  to  be  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  the  greater  part  of  artificers  and 
manufafilurers.  They  would  probably  be  fo 
every-where,  if  corporation  laws  and  the  corpo- 
ration Ipirit  did  not  prevent  it. 

The  fuperiority  which  the  induftry  of  the 
towns  has  every-where  in  Europe  over  that  of 
the  country,  is  not  altogether  owing  to  corpora- 
tions, and  corporation  laws.     It  is  fupported  by 
many  other  regulations.     The  high  duties  upon 
foreign  manufaftures  and  upon  all  goods  im- 
ported by  alien  merchants,  all  tend  to  the  fame 
purpofe.     Corporation  laws  enable  the  inhabit- 
ants of  towns  to  raife  their  prices,  without  fear- 
ing to  be  under-fold  by  the  free  competition  of 
their  own  countrymen.    Thofe  other  regulations 
fecure  them  equally  againll  that  of  foreigners. 
The  enhancement  of  price  occafioned  by  both  is 
every-where  finally  paid  by  the  landlords,  farm- 
ers, and  labourers  of  the  country,  who  have 
feldom  oppofed  the  eftablilhment  of  fiich  mono- 
polies.    They  have  commonly  neither  inclina- 
tion nor  fitnefs  to  enter  into  combinations ;  and 
the  clamour  and  fophiftry  of  merchants  and 
manufa6lurers  eafily  perfuade  them  that  the 
private  ijiterefl:  of  a  part,  and  of  a  fubordinate 
part  of  the  fociety,  is  the  general  intereft  of  the 
whole.  \ 

In  Great  Britain  the  fuperiority  of  the  induftry 
of  the  towns  over  that  of  the  country  feems  to 
have  been  greater  formerly  than  in  the  prefent 
times.    The  wages  of  country  labour  approach 
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tiearer  to  thofe  of  inanufa(9:uring  labour,  and  the  chap. 
profits  of  flock  employed  in  agriculture  to  thofe  ^ 
of  trading  and  manufafiluring  flock,  than  they 
are  faid  to  have  done  in  the  lafl  century,  or  in 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent.  This  change  may 
be  regarded  as  the  necefTary,  though  very  late 
confequence  of  the  extraordinary  encouragement 
given  to  the  induflry  of  the  towns.  The  flock 
accumulated  in  them  comes*  in  time  to  be  fo 
^reat,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  employed  with 
the  ancient  profit  in  that  fpecies  of  induflry 
which  is  peculiar  to  them*  That  induflry  has 
its  limits  like  every  other ;  and  the  increafe  of 
ftock,  by  increafing  the  competition,  necefTa- 
rily  reduces  the  profit.  The  lowering  of  profit 
in  the  town  forces  out  ftock  to  the  country, 
where,  by  creating  a  new  demand  for  country 
labour,  it  neceffarily  raifes  its  wages.  It  th^n 
ipreads  itfelf,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  over  the  face  of 
the  land,  and  by  being  employed  in  agriculture 
is  in  part  reflored  to  the  country,  at  the  expence 
of  which,  in  a  great  meafure,  it  had  originally 
been  accumulated  in  the  town.  That  every^ 
where  in  Europe  the  greatefl  improvements  of 
the  country  have  been  owing  to  fuch  overflow- 
ings of  the  flock  originally  accumulated  in  the 
towns,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fhow  hereafter ;  and 
at  the  fame  tim^  tq  dempnflrate,  that  though 
fome  countries. have  by  this  courfe  attained  to 
a  confiderable  degree  of  opulence,  it  is  in  itfelf^ 
jneceffarily  flow,  uncertain,  liable  to  be  diflurbed 
and  interrupted  by^innumerable  accidents,  and 
in  every  relpe6l  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature 

Q  4  m^ 
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BOOK  and  of  reafon.    The  interefts,  prejudices,  kwi 
'*       and  cuiloms  which  have  given  occafion  to  it,  I 
ihall  endeavour  to  explain  as  fully  and  diftin&Iy 
as  I  can  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  this 
inquiry. 

People  of  the  fame  trade  feldom  meet  toge- 
ther, even  for  merriment  and  diverfion,  but  the 
converfation  ends  in  a  conlpiracy  againft  the 
public,  orjn  fome  contrivance  to  rsdfe  prices. 
It  is  impoffible  indeed  to  prevent  fuch  meetings, 
by  any  law  which  either  could  be  executed,  or 
would  be  confiftent  with  liberty  and  juftice. 
But  though  the  law  cannot  hinder  people  of  the 
fame  trade  from  fometimes  aflembling  together, 
it  ought  to  do  nothing  to  facilitate  fuCh  aflem- 
blies  J  much  leis  to  render  them  neceffary. 

A  regulation  which  obliges  all  thofe  of  the 
lame  trade  in  a  particular  town  to  enter  their 
iiames  and  places  of  abode  in  a  public  regiiler, 
facilitates  fuch  aifemblies.  It  connects  indivi- 
duals who  might  never  otherwife  be  known  to 
one  another,  and  gives  every  man  of  the  trade  a 
direction  where  to  find  every  other  man  of  it. 

A  regulation  which  enables  thofe  of  the  fame 
trade  to  tax  themfelves  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  poor,  their  fick,  their  widows  and  orphans, 
by  giving  them  a  common  intereft  to  manage, 
renders  fuch  aflemblies  neceifary. 

An  incorporation  not  only  renders  them  nfe- 
cefiary,  but  makes  the  a&;  of  the  majority  bind- 
ing upon  the  whole.  In  a  free  trade  an  efie£tual 
combination  cannot  be  eflablifhed  but  by  the 
unanimous  confent  of  every  fingle  trader,  and  it 

cannot 
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cannot   laft  longer  than   every  Single  trader  chap. 
continues  of  the  feme  mind.     The  majority  of  a  ^    ^ 
corporation  can  ena6t  a  bye-law  with  proper 
penalties,  which  will  limit  the  competition  more 
effe6tiLalIy  and  more  durably  than  any  voluntary 
combination  whatever. 

The  pretence  that  corporations  are  neceffary 
for  the  better  government  of  the  trade,  is  with- 
out any  foundation.  The  real  and  effectual 
difcipline  which  is  exercifed  over  a  workman,  is 
not  that  of  his  corporation,  but  that  of  his 
cuftomers.  It  is  the  fear  of  lofing  their  employ- 
ment which  reftrains  his  frauds  and  corrects  his 
negligence.  An  exclujBve  corporation  nece£- 
farily  weakens  the  force  of  this  difcipline.  A 
particular  fet  of  workmen  muft  then  be  em- 
ployed, let  them  behave  well  or  ill.  It  is  upon 
this  account,  that  in  many  large  incorporated 
towns  no  tolerable  workmen  are  to  be  found, 
even  in  fome  of  the  moft  neceflary  trades.  If 
you  would  have  your  work  tolerably  executed, 
it  muft  be  done  in  the  fuburbs,  where  the  work- 
men, having  no  exclufive  privilege,  have  nothing 
but  their  chara6ier  to  depend  upon,  and  you 
muft  then  fmuggle  it  into  the  town  as  well  as 
you  can. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  policy  of  Europe, 
by  reftraining  the  competition  in  fome  employ- 
ments to  a  fmaller  number  than  would  otherwife 
be  diQ)ofed  to  enter  into  them,  occafions  a  very 
important  inequality  in  the  whole  of  the  advan- 
tages and  difadvantages  of  the  different  employ- 
ments of  labour  and  ftock. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  The  policy  of  Europe,  by  increafing 
the  competition  in  fome  employments  beyond 
what  it  naturally  would  be,  occafions  another 
inequality  of  an  oppofite  kind  in  the  whole  of 
the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  the  different 
employments  of  labour  and  ftock. 

It  has  been  confidered  as  of  fo  much  import- 
ance that  a  proper  number  of  young  people 
jhould  be  educated  for  certain  profeffions,  that, 
fometimes  the  public,  and  fometimes  the  piety 
of  private  founders  have  eftablifhed  many  pen- 
fions,  fcholarihips,  exhibitions,  burfaries,  &c. 
for  this  purpofe,  which  draw  many  more  people 
into  thofe  trades  than  could  otherwifc  pretend  to 
follow  them.  In  all  chriftian  countries,  I  believe, 
the  education  of  the  greater  part  of  churchmen 
is  paid  for  in  this  manner.  Very  few  of  them 
are  educated  altogether  at  their  own  expence. 
The  long,  tedious  and  expenfive  education, 
therefore,  of  thofe  who  are,  will  not  always 
procure  them  a  fuitable  reward,  the  church  being 
crowded  with  people  who,  in  order  to  get  em- 
ployment, are  willing  to  accept  of  a  much  fmaller 
recompence  than  i  what  fuch  an  education  would 
otherwife  have  entitled  them  to ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  competition  of  the  poor  takes  away 
the  reward  of  the  rich.  It  would  be  indecent, 
no  doubt,  to  compare  either  a  curate  or  a  chap*- 
lain  with  a  journeyman  in  any  common  trade. 
Tlie  pay  of  a  curate  or  chaplain,  however,  may 
very  properly  be  confidered  as  of  the  lame  nature 
with  the  wages  of  a  joumeyman.  They  are,  all 
three,  paid  for  their  work  according  to  the  coru 

2  tra^ 
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traft  which  they  may  happen  to  make  with  their  c  H  A  P. 
refpeftive  fuperiors.  Till  after  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  five  merks,  containing 
about  as  much  filver  as  ten  pounds  of  our  pre- 
fent  money,  was  in  England  the  ufual  pay  of  a 
curate  or  a  ftipendiary  parifli  priefl,  as  we  find  it 
regulated  by  the  decrefes  of  feveral  difierent 
national  councils.  At  the  fame  period  four  pence 
a  day,  containing  the  fame  quantity  of  filver  as 
a  fliilling  of  our  prefent  money,  was  declared  to 
be  the  pay  of  a  mafter  mafon,  and  three  pence 
a  day,  equal  to  nine  pence  of  our  prefent  money, 
that  of  a  journeyman  mafon  *•  The  wages  of 
both  thefe  labourers,  therefore,  fuppofing  them 
to  have  been  confl;antly  employed,  were  much 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  curate.  The  wages  of 
the  mafter  majR)n,  fuppofing  him  to  have  been 
without  employment  one  third  of  the  year,  would 
have  fully  equalled  them.  By  the  i  ath  of  Queen 
Anne,  c.  12,  it  is  declared,  '*  That  whereas  for 
*'  want  of  fufficient  maintenance  and  encourage* 
^*  ment  to  curates,  the  cures  have  in  feveral 
**  places  been  meanly  fupplied,  the  bifliop  is, 
^*  therefore,  empowered  to  appoint  by  writing 
^^  under  his  hand  and  feal  a  fufficient  certain 
**  fl;ipend  or  allowance,  not  exceeding  fifty  and 
**  not  lefs  than  twenty  pounds  a  year.**  Forty 
pounds  a  year  is  reckoned  at  prefent  very 
good  pay  for  a  curate,  and  notwithfi^nding 
this  a6b  of  parliament,  there  are  many  cura- 
cies under  twenty  pounds  a  year.    There  are 

*  See  tbe  Statute  of  labourerit  aj  £d.m» 

journeymen 
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B  o  p  K  journe3rmen  fhoe-makers  in  London  who  earn 
^'  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  there  is  fcarce  an 
induflrious  workman  of  any  kind  in  that  metro* 
polis  who  does  not  earn  more  than  twenty. 
This  laft  fum  indeed  does  not  exceed  what  is 
frequently  earned  by  common  labourers  in  many 
cZ^  ^arilhes.  Whenever  ti.e  Uw  J 
attempted  to  regulate  the  wages  of  workmen,  it 
has  always  been  rather  to  lower  them  than  to 
raife  them.  But  the  law  has  upon  many  occa- 
fions  attempted  to  raife  the  wages  of  curates, 
and  for  the  dignity  of  the  church,  to  oblige  the 
re£i:ors  of  pariihes  to  give  them  more  than  the 
wiretched  maintenance  which  they  themfelves 
might  be  willing  to  accept  of  And  in  both 
cafes  thelawfeems  to  have  been  equaUy  ineffec 
tual,  and  has  never  either  been  able  to  raife  the 
wages  of  curates,  or  to  fink  thofe  of  lal)ourers  to 
the  degree  that  was  intended ;  becaufe  it  has 
never  been  able  to  hinder  either  the  one  from 
being  willing  to  accept  of  lefs  than  the  legal 
allowance,  on  account  of  the  indigence  of  their 
fituation  and  the  multitude  of  their  competitors : 
or  the  other  from  receiving  more,  on  account  of 
the  contrary  competition  of  thofe  who  expefted 
to  derive  either  profit  or  pleafure  from  employing 
them. 

The  great  benefices  and  other  ecclefiafi:ical 
dignities  fupport  the  honour  of  the  church, 
notwithftanding  the  mean  circumflances  of  fome 
of  its  inferior  members.  The  reipeS;  paid  to 
the  profeflion  too  makes  fome  compeniation  even 
to  them  for  the  mearineis  of  their  pecuniary 

recom- 
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xecompence.  In  England,  and  in  all  Roman  CHA  p. 
Catholic  countries,  the  lottery  of  the  church  is 
in  reality  much  more  advantageous  than  is  necet 
lary.  The  example  of  the  churches  of  Scotland, 
of  Geneva,  and  of  feveral  other  proteilant 
churches,  may  fatisfy  us,  that  in  fo  creditable  a 
profeffion,  in  which  education  is  fo  eafily  pro- 
cured, the  hopes  of  much  more  moderate  be- 
nefices will  draw  a  fufficient  number  of  learned, 
decent,  and  refpe6table  men  into  holy  orders. 

In  profeffions  in  which  there  are  no  benefices, 
fuch  as  law  and  phyfic,  if  an  equal  proportion 
of  people  were  educated  at  the  public  expence, 
the  competition  would  foon  be  fb  great,  as  to 
fink  vdry  much  their  pecuniary  reward.  It 
might  then  not  be  worth  any  man's  while  to 
educate  his  fon  to  either  of  thofe  profeffions 
at  his  own  expence.  They  would  be  entirely 
abandoned  to  fuch  as  had  been  educated  by  thofe 
public  charities,  whofe  numbers  and  neceffitierf 
would  oblige  them  in  general  to  content  them- 
felves  with  a  very  miferable  recompence,  to  the 
entire  degradation  of  the  now  relpeftable  pro- 
feffions of  law  and  phyfic. 

That  unproiperous  race  of  men  commonly 
called  men  of  letters,  are  pretty  much  in  the 
fituation  which  lawyers  and  phyficians  probably 
would  be  in  upon  the  foregoing  fuppofition.  In 
every  part  of  Europe  the  greater  part  of  them 
have  been  educated  for  the  church,  but  have 
been  hindered  by  different  reafons  from  entering 
into  holy  orders.  They  have  generally,  there- 
fore, been  educated  at  the  public  expence,  and 

their 
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BOOK  their  numbers  are  every-where  fo  great  as  com- 
^'        monly  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  labour  to  a 
very  paultry  recompence. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing, 
the  only  employment  by  which  a  man  of  letters 
could  make  any  thing  by  his  talents,  was  that  of 
a  public  or  private  teacher,  or  by  communicating 
to  other  people  the  curious  and  ufeful  know- 
ledge which  he  had  acquired  himfelf :  And  this 
is  ftill  furely  a  more  honourable,  a  more  ufeful, 
and  in  general  even  a  more  profitable  employ- 
ment than  that  other  of  writing  for  a  bookfeller, 
to  which  the  art  of  printing  has  given  occafion. 
The  time  and  ftudy,  the  genius,  knowledge,  and 
application  requifite  to  qualify  an  eminent 
teacher  of  the  fciences,  are  at  leaft  equal  to 
what  is  neceffary  for  the  greateft  practitioners  in 
law  and  phyfic.  But  the  ufual  reward  of  the 
eminent  teacher  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of 
the  lawyer  or  phyfician  ;  becaufe  the  trade  of  the 
one  is  crowded  with  indigent  people  who  have 
been  brought  up  to  it  at  the  public  expence  ; 
whereas  thofe  of  the  other  two  are  incumbered 
with  very  few  wlro  haVe  not  been  educated  at 
their  own.  The  ufual  recompence,  however,  of 
public  and  private  teachers,  fmall  as  it  may 
appear,  would  undoubtedly  be  lefs  than  it  is,  if 
the  competition  of  thofe  yet  more  indigent  men 
of  letters  who  write  for  bread  was  not  taken  out 
of  the  market.  Before  the  invention  of  the  art 
of  printing,  a  fcholar  and  a  beggar  feem  to  have 
been  terms  very  nearly  fynonymous.  The  dif- 
ferent governors  of  the  univerfities  before  that 

time 
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time  appear  to  have  often  granted  licences  to  c  H  A  P. 
their  fcholars  to  beg.  ^* 

In  ancient  times,  before  any  charities  of  this 
kind  had  been  eftablilhed  for  the  education  of 
indigent  people  to  the  learned  profeflions,  the 
rewards  of  eminent  teachers  appear  to  have  been 
much  more  confiderable.     Ifocrates,  in  what  is 
called    his   difcourfe  againft   the  fophifls,   re- 
proaches the  teachers  of  Jiis  own  times  with 
inconfiftency.     "  They  make  the  moft  magnifi- 
cent promifes  to  their  fcholars,  fays  he,  and 
undertake  to  teach  them  to  be  wife,  to  be  happy, 
and  to  be  juft,  and  in  return  for  fo  important  a 
fervice  they  ftipulate  the  paultry  reward  of  four 
or  five  minae.     Tliey  who  teach  wifdom,  con- 
tinuep  he,  ought  certainly  to  be  wife  themfelves  ; 
but  if  any  man  were  to  fell  fuch  a  bargain  for 
fiich  a  price,  he  would  be  convicted  of  the  moft 
evident  folly."     He  certainly  does  not  mean 
here  to  exaggerate  the  reward,  and  we  may  be 
aiTured  that  it  was  not  lefs  than  he  reprefents  it# 
Four  minae  .were  equal  to  thirteen  pounds  fix 
fliillings  and  eight  pence  :  five  minae  to  fixteen 
pounds  thirteen  fliillings  and  four  pence.     Some* 
thing  not  lefs  than  the  largefl:  of  thofe  two  fums, 
therefore,  mufl^  at  that  time  have  been  ufually 
paid  to  the  moft  eminent  teachers  at  Athens. 
Ifocrates  himfelf  demanded  ten  minae,  or  thirty- 
three  pounds  fix  fliillings  and  eight  pence,  from 
each  fcholar.     When  he  taught  at  Athens,  he  is 
faid  to  have  had  an  hundred  fcholars.     I  under- 
ftand  this  to  be  the  number  whom  he  taught  at 
one  time,  or  who  attended  what  we  would  eaU 

one 
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BOOK  one  courfe  of  lectures,  a  number  which  will  not 
'•  appear  extraordinary  from  fo  great  a  city  to  to 
famous  a  teachet,  who  taught  too  what  was  at 
that  time  the  moil  fafhionable  of  all  fciences^ 
rhetoric.  He  muft  have  made,  therefore,  by 
each  courfe  of  leS:ures,  a  thouiand  minas,  or 
3,333/.  6s.  8rf.  A  thoufand  minse,  accordingly, 
is  faid  by  Plutarch  in  another  place,  to  have 
been  his  Didadtron,  or  ufual  price  of  teaching. 
Many  other  eminent  teachers  in  thofe  times 
appear  to  have  acquired  great  fortunes.  Gorgias 
made  a  prefent  to  the  temple  of  Delphi  of 
his  own  ftatue  in  folid  gold.  We  muft  not,  I 
prefume,  fuppofe  that  it  was  as  large  as  the  life. 
His  way  of  living,  as  well  as  that  of  Hippias 
and  Protagoras,  two  other  eminent  teachers  of 
thofe  times,  is  reprefented  by  Plato  as  Q>lendid 
even  to  oftentation.  Plato  himfelf  is  faid  to 
h^ve  lived  with  a  good  deal  of  magnificence. 
Ariftotle,  after  having  been  tutor  to  Alexander, 
and  moft  munificently  rewarded,  a»  it  is  univer- 
fally  agreed,  both  by  him  and  his  &ther  Phibp, 
thought  it  worth  while,  notwithftanding,  to 
return  to  Athens,  in  order  to  refume  the  teaching 
of  his  fchooL  Teachers  of  the  fciences  were 
probably  in  thofe  times  lefe  common  than  they 
came  to  be  in  an  age  or  two  afterwards,  when 
the  competition  had  probably  fomewhat  reduced 
both  the  pric?  of  their  labour  and  the  admiration 
for  their  perfons.  The  moft  eminent  of  them, 
however,  appear  always  to  have  enjoyed  a  degree 
of  confideration  much  fuperior  to  any  of  the  like 
profeflion  in  the  prefent  times.    The  Athenians 

4  fent 
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font  Carneades  the  academic,  and  Diogenes  the  C  H  A  P« 

ftoic,  upon  ^  folemn  embafly  to  Rome  j  and  ^ ^ 

though  their  city  had  then  declined  from  ;Lts 
fwmer  grandeur,  it  was  ftill  an  independent  and 
confiderable  republic.  Carneades  too  was  a 
Babylonian  by  birth,  and  as  there  never  was  a 
people  more  jealous  of  admitting  foreigners  to 
public  offices  than  the  Athenians,  their  confide* 
ration  for  him  muft  have  been  very  great. 

This  inequality  is  upon  the  whole,  perhaps, 
father  advantageous  than  hurtful  to  the  public. 
It  may  fomewhat  degrade  the  profeflion  of  a 
public  teacher ;  but  the  cheapnefs  of  literary 
education  is  furely  an  advantage  which  greatly 
over-balances  this  trijBling  inconveniency.  The 
public  too  might  derive  flill  greater  benefit  from 
it,  if  the  conflitution  of  thofe  fchools  and  col- 
leges,  in  which  education  is  carried  on,  was 
more  xeafonable  than  it  is  at  prefent  through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

Thirdly,  The  policy  of  Europe,  by  obflru6l- 
ing  the  free  circulation  of  labour  and  flock 
both  from  employment  to  employment,  and 
from  place  to  place,  occafions  in  forae  cafes  a 
very  inconvenient  inequality  in  the  whole  of  the 
advantages  and  difadvantages  of  their  different 
employments^ 

The  ftatute  of  apprenticefhip  obflru6ls  the 
free  circulation  of  labour  from  one  employment 
to  another,  even  in  the .  fame  place.  The  ex* 
.clufive  privileges  of  corporations  obflru6l  it 
from  one  place  to  another,  even  in  the  lame 
employment. 

VOL.  II.  .  P  It 
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BOOK  It  frequently  happens  that  while  high  waged 
^  are  given  to  the  workmen  in  one  mantifa^ure^ 
thofe  in  another  are  obliged  to  content  them" 
felves  with  bar^  fubMence.  The  one  is  in  an 
advancing  ftate,  and  has  therefore  a.  continual 
demand  for  new  hands :  the  other  is  in  a  declin*^ 
ing  ftate,  and  the  fuperabundance  of  hands  is 
continually  increafing.  Thofe  two  manufactures 
may  ibmetimes  be  in  the  fame  town,  and  fome* 
times  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  without  being 
able  to  lend  the  lead  affiilance  to  one  another. 
The  ftatute  of  apprenticelhip  may  oppofe  it  in 
the  one  cafe,  and  both  that^nd  an  exclufive 
corporation  in  the  other.  In  many  different 
manufactures,  however,  the  operations  are  ib 
much  alike,  that  the  workmen  could  eaiily 
change  trades  with  one  another,  if  thofe  abfurd 
laws  did  not  hinder  them.  The  arts  of  weav- 
ing plain  linen  and  plain  filk,  for  example,  are 
almoft  entirely  the  fame.  That  of  weaving 
plain  woollen  isfomewhat  different ;  but  the  dif* 
ference  is  fo  in0gnificant,  that  either  a  linen  or  a 
filk  weaver  might  become  a  tolerable  workman 
in  a  very  few  days.  If  any  of  thofe  three  capital 
manufactures,  therefore,  were  decaying,  the 
workmen  might  find  a  refource  in  one  of  the 
other  two  which  was  in  a  more  profperous  con- 
dition ;  and  their  wages  would  neither  rife  too 
high  in  the  thriving,  nor  fink  too  low  in  the 
decaying  manufacture.  The  linen  manufa&ure 
indeed  is«  in  England,  by  a  particular  flatute,^ 
open  to  every  body;  but  as  it  is  not  much  cul- 
tivated through  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
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it  can  afford  no  general  refourfce  to  the  work-  chap. 
ihen  of  other  decaying  manufkStures,  who,  ^' 
wherever  the  ilatute  of  apprenticefliip  takes 
place,  have  no  other  choice  but  either  to  come 
upon  the  pariih,  or  to  work  as  common  labour^ 
ers,  for  which^  by  their  habits,  they  are  much 
worfe  qualified  than  for  any  fort  of  manufac^ 
ture  that  bears  any  refemblance  to  their  own. 
ITiey  generally,  therefore,  chufe  to  come  upon 
the  parifh. 

Whatever  obftrufts  the  free  circulation  Of  la*, 
hour  from  one  employment  to  another,  obftrti6ts 
that  of  ftock  likewife;  the  quantity  of  flock 
which  can  be  employed  in  any  branch  of  bufinefs 
depending  very  much  upon  that  of  the  labour 
which  can  be  employed  in  it.     Corporation  laws^ 
however,  give  lefs  obflru^ion  to  the  free  circii*^ 
iation  of  flock  from  one  place  to  another  than 
to  that  of  laboun   It  is  every  where  much  eaiier 
for  a  wealthy  merchant  to  obtain  the  privilege 
of  trading  in  a  town  corporate,  than  for  a  poor 
artificer  to  obtain^ that  of  working  in  it« 
:    The  obilru£lion  which  corporation  laws  give 
to  the  free  circulation  of  labour  is  common,  I 
believe,  to  every  part  of  Europe*    That  which 
is  given  to  it  by  the  poor  laws  is^  fo  fkr  as  I 
know,  peculiar  to  England.     It  confifls  in  the 
.difficulty  which  a  poor  man  finds  in  obtaining  a 
fettlement,  or  even  in  being  allowed  to  exercife 
his  induflry  in  any  parifh  but  that  to  which 
he  belongs*    It  is  the  labour  of  artificers  and 
manufacturers  only  of  which  the  free  circulation 
is  G4xftru6ted  by  corporation  laws«   The  difficulty 
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3  OOK  6f  obtaining  fettlenients  obftru6ls  even  that  of 
^*       common  labour.      It  may  be  worth  while  to 
give  fome  account  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and 
preient  ftate  of  this  diforder^  the  greateft  per- 
haps of  any  in  the  police  of  England. 

When  by  the  deftrufilion  of  monafteries  the 
poor  had  been  deprived  of  the  charity  of  thofe 
religious  houfes,  after  fome  other  ineffectual 
attempts  for  their  reUef,  it  was  enafted  by  the 
43d  of  Elizabeth,  c.  2.  that  every  parifli  fhould 
be  bound  to  provide  for  its  own  poor;  and 
that  overfeers  of  the  poor  Ihould  be  annually 
appointed,  who,  with  the  churchwardens,  ihould 
raife,  by  a  parifli  rate,  competent  fums  for  this 
purpofe. 

By  this  ilatute  the  neceffity  of  providing  for 
dxeir  own  poor  was  indiQ)enfably  impofed  upon 
evety  parifli*  Who  were  to  be  confidered  as 
the  poor  of  each  parifli,  became,  therefore,  a 
^uefl;ion  of  fome  importance.  This  queflion, 
after  fome  variation,  was  at  lail  determined  by 
the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  II.  when  it  was 
ena6ied,  that  forty  days  undifturbed  refidence 
fliould  gain  any  perfon  a  fettlement  in  any  parifli ; 
but  that  within  that  time  it  fliould  be  lawful  for 
two  jufliices  of  the  peace,  upon  complaint  made 
by  the  churchwardens  or  overfeers  of  the  poor, 
to  remove  any  new  inhabitant  to  the  parifli 
where  he  was  laft  legally  fettled ;  unlefs  he  either 
rented  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds  a  year,  or  could 
give  fuch  fecurity  for  the  difcharge  of  the  parifli 
where  he  was  then  livingj^  as  thofe  juftices  fliould 
judge  fufficient« 

Some 
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Some  frauds,  it  is  faid,  were  cOtamitted  in  C  HA^P^- 
confequence  of  this  ilatute ;  pariih  officei:s  fome*- ,  J^ 
times  bribing.their  own  poor  to  go.clandeftinely 
to  another  parifli,  and  by  keeping  themfelves' 
concealed  for  forty  days  to  gain  a  fettlement 
tibere,  to  the  difcharge  of  that  to  which  they 
properly  belonged.  It  was  ena6l;ed,  therefore, 
by  the  ift  of  James  II.  that  the  forty  days  un- 
diilurbed  refidence  of  any  perfon  neceffary  ta 
gain  a  fettlement,  fliould  be  accounted  only  from 
the  time  of  his  delivering  notice  in  writing,  of 
the  place  of  his  abode  and  the  number  of  his 
family,  to  one  of  the  churchwardens  or  overfeera 
of  the  parifli  where  he  came  to  dwell. 

But  parifh  officers,  it  feems,  were  not  always 
more  honeft  with  regard  to  their  own,  than  they 
had  been  with  regard  to  other  pariihes,  and 
(bmetimes  connived  at  fuch  intrufions,  receiving 
the  notice,  and  taking  no  proper  fteps  in  confe- 
quence of  it.  As  every  perfon  in  a  parifh,  there-* 
forcj  was  fuppofed  to  have  an  intereft  to  pre- 
vent as  much  as  poffible  their  being  burdened 
by  fuch  inftruders,  it  was  further  ena6ted  by  the 
3d  William  Illr  that  the  forty  days  refidepce 
fhould  be  accounted  only  from  the  publication 
of  fuch  notice  in  writing  on  Sunday  in  the 
church,  immediately  after  divine  fervice. 

«  After  all,"  fays  Doftor  Bum,  "  this  kind 
<*  of  fettlement,  by  continuing  forty  days  after 
*^  publication  of  notice  in  writing,  is  very  fel^ 
<*  dom  obtained ;  and  the  defign  of  the  a6ls  is 
**  not  fo  much  for  gaining  of  fettlements,  as  for 
*^  the  avoiding  of  them  by  perfons  coming  into 
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a  parifli  plandeftinely:  for  tiie  giving  of  no* 
^  tice  is  only  putting  a  force  upon  the  pariih 
^  to  remove.  But  if  a  perfon*s  fituation  i» 
^  fuch,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  a6tun 
*  ally  removable  or  not,  he  fliall  by  giving  of 

notice  compel  the  parifh  either  to  allow  him 

a  fettlement  uncontefted,  by  fu£Pering  him  to 

continue  forty  days ;  or,  by  removing  him> 

to  try  the  right/* 

This  ftatute,  therefore,  rendered  it  almoft 
impra6licable  for  a  poor  man  to  gain  a  new 
fettlement  in  the  old  way,  by  forty  days  inha. 
bitancy.  But  that  it  might  not  appear  to  pre- 
clude altogether  the  common  people  of  one 
f^fli  from  ever  eftablifliing  themfelves  with 
fecurity  in  another,  it  appointed  four  other  ways 
by  which  a  fettlement  might  be  g^ned  without 
any  notice  delivered  or  publiihed.  The  firil  was^ 
by  being  taxed  to  parifh  ri^tes  and  paying  them ; 
the  fecond,  by  being  elected  into  an.  annual 
parifh  office,  and  ferving  in  it  a  year ;  the  third» 
by  ferving  an  apprendcefhip  iu  the  parifh ;  the 
fourth,  by  being  hired  into  fervice  there  for  a 
year,  and  continuing  in  the  fame  fervice  during 
the  whole  of  it. 

Nobody  can  gain  a  fettlement  by  either  of  the 
two  firfl  wa3rs,  but  by  the  public  deed  of  the 
whole  parifh,  who  are  too  well  aware  of  the 
confequences  to  adopt  any  ne^-conter  who  ha» 
nothing  but  his  labour  to  fupport  him,  either 
by  taxing  him  to  parifh  rates,  or  by  ele^ing 
him  into  a  parifh  office. 

No 
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'  No  married  man  can  well  gain  any  fettlement  chap. 
in  either  of  the  two  lad  ways.  An  apprentice  is 
fcarce  ever  married ;  and  it  is  exprefsly  enadted, 
that  no  married  fervant  (hall  gain  any  fettlement 
by  being  hired  for  a  year.  The  principal  efFe£l 
of  introducing  fettlement  by  fervice,  has  been 
to  put  out  in  a  great  meafure  the  old  fafliion 
of  hiring  for  a  year,  which  before  had  been  fo 
cuftomary  in  England,  that  even  at  this  day,  if 
no  particular  term  is  agreed  upon,  the  law  in* 
tends  that  every  fervant  is  hired  for  a  year. 
But  mailers  are  not  always  willing  to  give  their 
i^rvants  a  fettlement  by  hiring  them  in  this  man* 
ner ;  and  fervants  are  not  always  wiUing  t9  be  fo 
hired,  becaufe,  as  every  laft  fettlement  discharges 
all  the  foregoing,  they  might  thereby  lofe  their 
original  fettlement  in  the  places  of  their  nativity, 
the  habitation  of  their  parents  and  relations. 

No  independent  workman,  it  is  evident,  whe- 
ther labourer  or  artificer,  is  likely  to  gain^  any 
new  fettlement  either  by  apprenticeihip  or  by 
fervice.  When  fuch  a  perfon,  therefore,  carried 
his  induftry  to  a  new  parilh,  he  was  liable  to  be 
removed,  how  healthy  and  indullrious  foever, 
at  the  caprice  of  any  churchwarden  or  overfeer, 
unlefe  he  either  rented  a  tenement  often  pounds 
a  year,  a  thing  impoflible  for  one  who  has  no» 
thing  but  his  labour  to  live  by ;  or  could  give 
fuch  fecurity  for  the  difcharge  of  the  parifh  as 
two  juilices  of  the  peace  Ihould  judge  fufficient. 
What  fecurity  they  ihall  require,  indeed,  is  left 
altc^ether  to  their  difcretion ;  but  they  cannot 
well  require  leis  than  thirty  pounds,,  it  having 
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BOOK  been  ena&ed,  that  the  purchafe  even  of  a  firee- 
^'_  .  hold  eilate  of  lefe  than  thirty  pounds  value»  fliall 
not  gain  any  perfbn  a  fettlement,  as  not  being 
fofficient  for  the  difcharge  of  the  parifli*  But 
this  is  a  fecurity  which  fcarce  any  man  who  lives 
by  labour  can  give  j  and  much  greater  fecurity 
is  frequently  demanded. 

In  order  to  reftore  in  fome  meafure  that  free 
circulation  of  labour  which  thofe  difiSerent  fta- 
tutes  had  almoft  entirely  taken  away,  the  inven» 
tion  of  certificates  was  fallen  upon.  By  the  8th 
and  9th  of  William  III.  it  was  enacted,  that  if 
any  perfon  ihould  bring  a  certificate  from  the 
parilh  where  he  was  lafl  legally  fettled,  iubfcribed 
by  the  churchwardens  and  pverfeers  of  thie  poor, 
and  allowed  by  two  juftices  of  the  peace,  that 
every  other  pariih  Ihould  be  obliged  to  receive 
him ;  that  he  fliould  not  be  removeable  merely 
upon  account  of  his  being  likely  to  become 
chargeable,  but  only  upon  his  becoming  a^ually 
chargeable^  and  that  then  the  pariih  which 
granted  the  certificate  ihould  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  expence  both  of  his  maintenance  and  of  his 
removal.  And  in  ojder  to  give  the  moft  perfe^i; 
fecurity  to  the  parilb  where  fuch  certificated  man 
ihould  come  to  refide,  it  was  further  enabled  by 
the  fame  ilatute,  that  he  ihould  gain  no  fettle* 
ment  there  by  any  means  whatever,  except  either 
by  renting  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds  a  year,  or 
by  ferving  upon  his  own  account  in  an  annual 
pariih  office  for  one  whole  year;  apd  conie^ 
quently  neither  by  notice,  nor  by  fervice,  nor  by 
apprenticeihip,  nor  by  paying  pitriib  fate?; «  By 
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the  12th  of  Queen  Anne  too,  flat.  i.  c.  1 8.  it  wa»  chap. 
further  enadted,  that  neither  the  fervants  nor  ap-     ^ 
prentices  of  fuch  certificated  man  fliould  gain 
any  fettlement  in  the  pariih  where  he  refided 
under  fuch  certificate. 

How  far  this  invention  has  reftored  that  free 
circulation  of  labour  which  the  preceding  itatutes 
had  almoft  entirely  taken  away,  we  may  learn 
from  the  following  very  judicious  obfervation  of 
Dodlor  Burn.  "  It  is  obvious,'*  fays  he,  "  that 
"  there  are  divers  good  reafons  for  requiring 
certificates  with  perfons  coming  to  fettle  in 
any  place;  namely,  that  perfons  refiding  un. 
der  them  can  gain  no  fettlement,  neither  by 
apprenticelhip,  nor  by  fervice,  nor  by  giving 
notice,  nor  by  paying  pariih  rates  j  that  they 
«  can  fettle  neither  apprentices  nor  fervants  j 
"  that  if  they  become  chargeable,  it  is  certainly 
^*  known  whither  to  remove  them,  and  the 
♦'  pariih  fhfiil  be  paid  for  the  removal,  and  for 
"  their  maintenance  in  the  mean  time;  and 
"  that  if  they  fall  fick,  and  cannot  be  removed, 
*'  the  pariih  which  gave  the  certificate  muft 
<^  maintain  them:  none  of  all  which  can  be 
"  without  a  certificate.  Which  reafons  will 
^'  hold  proportionably  for  parilhes  not  granting 
^*  certificates  in  ordinary  cafes;  for  it  is  far 
<*  more  than  an  equal  chance,  but  that  they  will 
•*  have  the  certificated  perfons  again,  and  in  a 
*'  worfe  condition.'*  The  moral  of  this  obfer- 
vation  feems  to  be,  that  certificates  ought  always 
to  be  required  by  thie  parifli  where  any  poor  man 
comes  to  refide,  and  that  they  ought  very  ibldoit^ 
.  to 
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B  o  O  K  to  be  granted  by  that  which  he  propofes  to  leave* 
^*  **  There  is  feme  what  of  hardlhip  in  this  matter 
**  of  certificates,'*  fays  the  fame  very  intelligent 
Author,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Poor  Laws,  "  by 
^*  putting  it  in  the  power  of  a  parifli  officer,  to 
**  imprifon  a  man  as  it  were  for  life ;  however 
**  inconvenient  it  may  be  for  him  to  continue  at 
**  that  place  where  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
**  acquire  what  is  called  a  fettlelnent,  or  what- 
«*  ever  advantage  he  may  propofe  to  himfelf  by 
^*  living  elfewhere/' 

Though  a  certificate  carries  along  with  it  no 
teftimdnial  of  good  behaviour,  and  certifies  no- 
thing  but  that  the  perfon  belongs  to  the  parilh 
to  which  he  really  does  belong,  it  is  altogether 
dilcretionary  in  the  parifli  officers  either  to  grant 
or  to  refufe  it.  A  mandamus  was  once  moved 
for,  lays  Dofilor  Bum,  to  compel  the  church- 
wardens  and  overfeers  to  flgn  a  certificate ;  but 
the  court  of  King's  Bench  rejected  the  motion 
as  a  very  ftrange  attempt. 

The  very  unequal  price  of  labour  which  we 
frequently  find  in  England  in  places  at  no  great 
diftatice  from  one  another,  is  probably  owing  to 
the  obftrufition  which  the  law  of  fettlements  gives 
to  a  poor  man  who  would  carry  his  induftry 
firom  one  parifli  to  another  without  a  certificate. 
A  Angle  man,  indeed,  who  is  healthy  and  induil 
trious,  may  fometimes  refide  by  fufferance  with- 
out  one ;  but  a  man  with  a  wife  and  family  who 
fliould  attempt  to  do  fo,  would  in  moll  pariflies 
be  fure  of  being  removed,  and  if  the  fingle  man 
ihould  afterwarda  marry,  he  would  generally  be 

removed 
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removed  likewife.    The  fcarcity  of  hands  in  one  CHAP* 
parifh,  therefore,  cannot  always  be  relieved  by 
their  fuper-abundance  in  another,  as  it  is  con-p 
ftantly  in  Scotland,  and,  I  believe,  in  all  other 
countries  where  there  is  no  difficulty  of  fettle- 
ment.    In  fuch  countries,  though  wages  may 
fometimes  rife  a  little  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
great  town,  or  wherever  elfe  there  is  an  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  labour,  and  fink  gradually 
as  the  diftance  from  fuch  places  increafes,  till 
they  fall  back  to  the  common  rate  of  the  couur 
try ;  yet  we  never  meet  with  thofe  fudden  and 
unaccountable^  differences  in  the  wages  of  neigh- 
bouring places  which  we  fometimes  find  in  Eng- 
.  l^nd,  where  it  is  oflen  more  difficult  for  a  poor 
man  to  pafs  the  artificial  boundary  of  a  pariih„ 
than  an  arm  of  the  fea  or  a  ridge  of  high  moun<* 
tainsj  natural  boundaries  which  fometimes  fepa* 
rate  very  diflin6tly  different  rates  of  wages  in 
Other  countries. 

To  remove  a  man  who  has  committed  no  miC^ 
daneanour  from  the  parifh  where  he  ehufes  to 
refide,  is  an  evident  violation  of  natural  liberty 
and  juflice*  The  common  people  of  England^ 
however,  fo  jealous  of  their  liberty,  but  like  the 
common  people  of  moil  other  countries  never 
rightly  underflanding  wherein  it  confifls^  have 
now  for  more  than  a  century  together  fuffered 
themfelves  to  be  expofed  to  this  oppreffion  with- 
out  a  remedy.  Though  men  of  reflexion  too 
have  fometimes  complained  of  the  law  of  fettle- 
ments  as  a  public  grievance ;  yet  ,it  has  never 
been  the  object  of  any  general  popular  clamoiu*, 

fuch 
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BOOK  ^uch  as  that  againfl  general  warrants,  an  abufive 
!•_  ^  practice  undoubtedly,  but  fuch  a  one  as  was  not 
likely  to  occafion  any  general  oppreffion.  There 
is  fcarce  a  poor  man  in  England  of  forty  years  of 
age,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  who  has  not  in  fome 
part  of  his  life  felt  himfelf  moft  cruelly  opprefled 
by  this  ill-contrived  law  of  fettlements. 

I  fliall  conclude  this  long  chapter  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  though  anciently  it  was  ufual  to 
rate  wages,  firft  by  general  laws  extending  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  afterwards  by  particular 
orders  of  the  juftices  of  peace  in  every  particular 
county,  both  thefe  praftices  have  now  gone  en* 
tirely  into  difufe.  "  By  the  experience  of  above 
**  four  hundred  years,"  fays  Do6lor  Bum,  "  ifr 
*'  feems  time  to  lay  afide  all  endeavours  to  bring 
**  under  ftriS  regulations,  what  in  Jts  own  na* 
^  ture  feems  incapable  of  minute  limitation:  for 
*'  if  all  perfons  in  the  fame  kind  of  work  were 
*'  to  receive  equal  wages,  there  wotild  be  no 
*'  emulation,  and  no  room  left  for  induftry  or 
^  ingenuity." 

Particular  a6ls  of  parliament,  however,  ftill 
attempt  fbmetimes  to  regulate  wages  in  particu« 
lar  trades  and  in  particular  places.  Thus  the 
8th  of  George  III.  prohibits  under  heavy  penal- 
ties all  mafter  taylors  in  London,  and  five  mile» 
round  it,  from  giving,  and  their  workmen  •  from 
accepting,  more  than  two  fliillings  and  feven- 
pence  halfpenny  a  day,  except  in  the  cafe  of  a 
general  mourning.  Whenever  the  legiflature 
attempts  to  regulate  the  differences  between 
mailers  arid  their  workmen,  its  counfellors  are 
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always  the  mailers.  When  the  regulation,  there-  chap. 
fore,  is  in  favour  of  the  workmen,  it  is  always  ^  J^ 
juft  and  equitable ;  but  it  is  fometimes  other- 
wife  when  in  favour  of  the  mailers.  Thus  the 
law  which  obliges  the  mailers  in  feveral  diiferent 
trades  to  pay  their  workmen  in  money  and  not 
in  goods,  is  quite  juil  and  equitable.  It  im- 
pofes  no  real  hardflup  upon  the  mailers.  It  only 
obliges  them  to  pay  that  value  in  money,  which 
they  pretended  to  pay,  but  did  not  always  really 
.pay,  in  goods.  This  law  is  in  favour  of  the. 
workmen ;  but  the  8th  of  George  III.  is  in  fa- 
vour of  the  mailers.  When  mailers  combine 
together  in  order  to  reduce  the  wages  of  their 
workmen,  they  commonly  enter  into  a  private 
bond  or  agreement,  not  to  give  more  than  a 
certain  wage  under  a  certain  penalty.  Were  the 
workmen  to  enter  into  a  contrary  combination  of 
the  fame  kind,  not  to  accept  of  a  certain  wage 
under  a  certain  penalty,  the  law  would  puniih 
^theii[i  very  feverely;  and  if  it  dealt  impartially, 
it  would  treat  the  mailers  in  the  fame  manner. 
But  the  8th  of  George  III.  enforces  by  law  that 
very  regulation  which  mailers  fometimes  attempt 
to  eilabliih  by  fuch  combinations.  The  com- 
plaint of  the  workmen,  that  it  puts  the  ableil 
and  moil  induilrious  upon  the  fame  footing  with 
an  ordinary  workman,  feems  perfe6lly  veil 
founded. 

In  ancient  times  too  it  was  ufual  to  attempt 
to  regulate  the  proiits  of  merchants  and  other 
dealers,  by  t^ating  the  price  both  of  provifions 
and  other  goods.    The  aifize  pf  bread  is,  fo  far 
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E  o  o  K  as  I  know,  the  only  remnant  of  this  ancieift 
^  ufage^  Where  there  is  an  exclufive  corporation^ 
it  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  regulate  the  price  of* 
the  firft  neceflary  of  life*  But  where  there  is  none, 
the  competition  will  regulate  it  much  better  than 
any  affize.  The  method  of  fixing  the  affize  of 
bread  eilabliflied  by  the  31ft  of  George  II-  could 
iiot  be  put  in  pra6lice  in  Scotland,  on  account 
of  a  defe6l  in  the  law ;  ,its  execution  depending 
upon  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  market,  which  does 
not  exift  there.  TTiis  defe6l  was  not  remedied^ 
till  the  third  of  George  III.  The  want  of  an 
affize  occafioned  no  fenlible  incohveniency,  and 
the  eftablifhment  of  one  in  the  few  places  where 
it  has  yet  taken  place,  has  produced  no  fenlible 
advantage.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  of 
Scotland,  however,  there  is  an  incorporation  of 
bakers  who  claim  exclufive  privileges,  though 
they  are  not  very  fl:ri6lly  guarded. 

The  proportion  between  the  different  rates^ 
both  of  wages  and  profit  in  the  different  employe 
ments  of  labour  and  fl:ock,  feems  not  to  be  much 
affe6led,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  by  the 
riches  or  poverty,  the  advancing,  ftationary,  or 
declining  ft,ate  of  the  fociety-  Such  revolutions 
in  the  public  welfare,  though  they  affeft  the 
general  rates  both  of  wages  and  profit,  mufl:  ia 
the  end  affeft  them  equally  in  all  different  em- 
ployments. The  proportion  between  them,  there* 
fore,  muft  remain  the  fame,  and  cannot  wdl|be 
altered,  at  leail  for  any  confiderablQ  time,  by  any 
fuch  revolutions. 
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CHAR   XI. 

Of  the  Rent  qfLand. 

RENT,  confidered  as  the  price  paid  for  the  c  H  A  F* 
ufe  of  land,  is  naturally  the  higheft  which  ^  xi. 
the  tenant  can  afford  to  pay  in  the  a6lual  cir- 
cumilances  of  the  land.  In  adjuiling  the  terms 
of  the  leafe,  the  landlord  endeavours  to  leave 
him  no  greater  ihare  of  the  produce  than  what  is 
fufEcient  to  keep  up  the  dock  from  which  he 
furnilhes  the  feed,  pays  the  labour,  and  purchafes 
and  maintains  the  cattle  and  other  inflruments 
of  hufbandry,  together  with  the  ordinary  prdfits 
of  farming  ftock  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  is 
evidently  the  fmalleft  Ihare  with  which  the  tenant 
can  content  himfelf  without  being  a  lofer,  and 
the  landlord  feldom  means  to  leave  him  any 
more.  Whatever  part  of  the  produce,  or,  what 
is  the  fiime  thing,  whatever  part  of  its  price,  is 
over  and  above  this  ihare,  he  naturally  endea- 
vours to  referve  to  himfelf  as  the  rent  of  his 
land,  which  is  evidently  the  higheil  the  tenant 
can  affi>rd  to  pay  in  the  adtual  circumftances  of  , 
the  land.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  liberality, 
more  frequently  the  ignorance,  of  the  landlord, 
makes  him  accept  of  fomewhat  lefs  than  this  por- 
tion;  and  fometimes  too,  though  more  rarely, 
the  ignorance  of  the  tenant  makes  him  undertake 
to  pay  fomewhat  more,  or  to  content  himfelf 
with  fomewhat  lefs,  than  the  ordinary  profits  of 
farming  ftock  in  the  neighbourhood.    This  por- 
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BOOK  tion,  however,  may  ftill  be  confidered  as  the  na- 
J; y  tural  rent  of  land,  or  the  rent  for  which  it  is  na- 
turally meant  that  land  fliould  for  the  moll  part 
be  let. 

The  rent  of  land,  it  may  be  thought,  is  fre- 
quently no  more  than  a  reafonable  profit  or  in- 
tereft  for  the  flock  laid  out  by  the  landlord  upon 
its  improvement.  This,  no  doubt,  may  be  partly 
the  cafe  upon  fome  occafions  ;  for  it  can  fcarce 
ever  be  more  than  partly  the  cafe.  The  land- 
lord demands  a  rent  even  for  unimproved  land, 
and  the  fuppofed  intereft  or  profit  upon  the  ex- 
pence  of  improvement  is  generally  an  addition  to 
this  original  rent.  Thofe  improvements,  befides, 
are  not  always  made  by  the  Hock  of  the  landlord, 
but  fometimes  by  that  of  the  tenant.  When  the 
leafe  comes  to  be  renewed,  however,  the  landlord 
commonly  demands  the  fame  augmentation  of 
rent,  as  if  they  had  been  all  made  by  his  own. 

He  fometimes  demands  rent  for  what  is  alto- 
gether incapable  of  human  improvement.  Kelp 
is  a  Ipecies  of  fea-weed,  which,when  burnt,  yields 
an  alkaline  fait,  ufeful  for  making  glafs,  foap, 
and  for  feveral  other  purpofes.  It  grows  in  feve- 
ral  parts  of  Gi'eat  Britain,  particularly  in  Scot- 
land, upon  fuch  rocks  only  as  lie  within  the  high 
water-mark,  which  are  twice  every  day  covered 
with  the  fea,  and  of  which  the  produce,  there- 
fore,  was  never  augmented  by  human  induftry. 
The  landlord,  however,  whofe  efl^ate  is  bounded 
by  a  kelp  fliore  of  this  kind,  demands  a  rent  for 
it  as  much  as  for  his  corn  fields. 

The  fea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  iflands 
of  Shetland  is  more  than  commonly  abundant  in 
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iUh,  which  make  a  great  part  of  the  fubfiftence  chap. 
of  their  inhabitants.  But  in  order  to  profit  by  ^  _^ 
the  produce  of  the  water >  they  mull  have  a  habi« 
tation  upon  the  neighbouring  land%  The  rent 
of  the  landlord  is  in  proportion,  not  to  what  the 
fanner  can  make  by  the  land^  but  to  what  he  can 
make  both  by  the  land  and  by  the  water*  It  is 
partly  paid  in  fea-fifli ;  and  one  of  the  very  few 
inftances  in  which  rent  makes  apart  of  the  price 
of  that  commodity,  is  to  be  found  in  that 
country. 

The  rent  of  land,  therefore,  coniidered  as  the 
price  paid  for  the  ufe  of  the  land,  is  naturally  a 
monopoly  price.  It  is  not  at  all  proportioned  to 
what  the  landlord  may  have  laid  out  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  land,  or  to  what  he  can 
afford  to  take }  but  to  what  the  farmer  can  afford 
to  give. 

Such  parts  only  of  the  produce  of  land  can 
commonly  be  brought  to  market  of  which  the 
ordinary  price  is  fufficient  to  replace  the  flock 
whichmufl  be  employed  inbringingthem  thither, 
together  with  its  ordinary  profits.  If  the  ordi* 
nary  price  is  more  than  this,  the  furplus  part  of 
it  will  naturally  go  to  the  rent  of  the  land.  If  it 
is  not  more,  though  the  commodity  may  be 
brought  to  market,  it  can  afford  no  rent  to  the 
landlord.  Whether  the  price  is,  or  is  not  more, 
depends  upon  the  demand. 

There  are  fome  parts  of  the  produce  of  land 
for  which  the  demand  muft  always  be  fuch  as  to 
afford  a  greater  price  than  what  is  fufficient  to 
bring  them  to  market  j  and  there  are  others  for 
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B  o  OK  which  it  either  may  or  may  not  be  fucb  as  to 
^'       afford  this  greater  price.     The  former  muft 
always  afford  a  rent  to  the  landlord.     The  latter 
fometimes  may,  and  fometimes  may  not,  accord* 
ing  to  different  circumftances. 

Rent,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  therefore,  enters 
into  the  compofition  of  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties in  ^  different  way  from  wages  and  profit. 
High  or  low  wages  and  profit  are  the  caufes  of 
high  or  low  price ;  high  or  low  rent  is  the  effe6l 
of  it.  It  is  becaufe  high  or  low  wages  and  profit 
muft  be  paid,  in  order  to  bring  a  particular  com- 
modity  to  market,  that  its  price  is  high  or  low. 
But  it  is  becaufe  its  price  is  high  or  low ;'  a  great 
deal  more,  or  very  little  more,  or  no  more,  than 
what  is  fufficient  to  pay  thofe  wages  and  profit, 
that  it  affords  a  high  rent,  or  a  low  rent,  or  no. 
rent  at  all. 

The  particular  confideration,  firfl,  of  thofe 
parts  of  the  produce  of  land  which  always  afford 
Ibme  rent ;  fecondly,  of  thofe  which  fometimes 
may  and  fometimes  may  not  afford  rent ;  and, 
thirdly,  of  the  variations  which,  in  the  different 
periods  of  improvement,  naturally  take  place,  in 
the  relative  value  of  thofe  two  different  forts  of 
rude  produce,  when  compared  both  with  one 
another  and  with  manufa6tured  commodities, 
will  divide  this  chapter  into  three  parts. 
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PART  I. 

Of  the  Produce  of  Land  nvhich  always  affords  Rent* 

AS  men,  like  all  other  animals,  naturally  mul- 
tiply in  proportion  to  the  means  of  their 
fubfiftence,  food  is  always,  more  or  lefs,  in  de- 
mand. It  can  always  purchafe  or  command  a 
greater  or  imaller  quantity  of  labour^  and  fome- 
body  can  always  be  found  who  is  willing  to  do^ 
fomething  in  order  to  obtain  it.  The  quantity 
of  labour,  indeed,  which  it  can  purchafe,  is  not 
always  equal  to  what  it  could  maintain,  if  ma-- 
naged  in  the  moil  oeconomical  manner,  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  wages  which  are  fometimes 
given  to  labour.  But  it  can  always  purchafe  fuch 
a  quantity  of  labour  as  it  can  maintain,  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  at  which  that  fort  of  labour  is 
commonly  maintained  in  the  neighbourhood. 

But  land,  in  almoil  any  iituation,  produces  a 
greater  quantity,  of  food  than  what  is  fufficient  to 
maintain  all  the  labour  neceflary  for  bringing  it 
to  market,  in  the  moil  liberal  way  in  which  that 
labour  is  ever  maintained.  The  furplus  too  is 
always  more  than  fuificient  to  replace  the  ilock 
which  employed  that  labour,  together  with  its 
proiits.  Something,  therefore,  always  remains 
for  a  rent  to  the  landlord. 

The  moil  defart  moors  in  Norway  and  Scot- 
land produce  fome  fort  of  pailure  for  cattle,  of 
which  the  milk  and  the  incre^fe  are  always  more 
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BOOK  than  fu£Sci6nt,  not  only  to  maintain  aH  the  Uu 

^ ^  bour  neceffary  for  tending  them,  and  to  pay  the 

ordinary  profit  to  the  fanner  or  owner  of  the 
herd  or  flock ;  but  to  afford  fome  fmall  rent  to 
the  landlord.  The  rent  increafes  in  proportion 
to  the  goodnefs  o£  the  pafture.  The  fame  ex- 
tent of  ground  not  only  maintains  a  greater 
number  of  cattle,  but  as  they  are  brought  within 
a  fmaller  compafi,  lefs  labour  becomes  requiiSte 
to  tend  them,  and  to  colle£t  their  produce.  The 
landlord  gains  both  ways ;  by  the  increafe  of  the 
produce,  and  by  the  diminution  of  the  labour 
which  mud  be  maintained  out  of  it. 

The  rent  of  land  not  only  varies  with  it» 
fertility,  whatever  be  its  produce,  but  witli  it» 
fituation,  whatever  be  its  fertility.  Land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  town  gives  a  greater  rent 
dian  land  equally  fertile  in  a  diftant  part  of  the 
country.  Though  it  may  coil  no  more  labour 
to  cultivate  the  one  than  the  other,  it  muft 
always  coft  more  to  bring  the  produce  of  the 
diftant  land  to  market.  A  greater  quantity  of 
labour,  therefore,  muft  be  maintainied  out  of  it ; 
and  the  furplus,  from  which  are  drawn  both  the 
profit  of  the  fanner  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord, 
muft  be  diminiftied.  But  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country  the  rate  of  profits,  as  has  already  been 
Ibown,  is  generally  higher  than  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  a  large  town.  A  fmaller  proportion 
of  this  diminiflied  furplus,  therefore,  muft  belong 
to  the  landlord. 

Good  roads,  canals,  and  navigable  rivers,  by 
^miniihing  the  expence  of  carriage,  put  the 
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temote  parts  of  die  country  more  nearly  upon  a  c  h  a  p. 
level  with  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ^  ^^ 
town.  They  are  upon  that  account  the  greateft 
of  all  improvements.  They  encourage  the  cul^ 
tivation  of  the  remote»  which  mull  always  be  the 
moft  extenfive  circle  of  the  country.  They  are 
advantageous  to  the  town,  by  breaking  down  the 
monopoly  of  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood. 
They  are  advantageous  even  to  that  part  of  the 
country. ,  Though  they  introduce  fome  rival 
commodities  into  the  did  market,  they  opea 
many  new  markets  to  its  produce.  Monopoly, 
befides,  is  a  great  enemy  to  good  management, 
which  can  never  be  univerfally  eilabliihed  but  in 
confequence  of  that  i&ee  and  univerfal  competi- 
tion which  forces  ev^  body  to  have  recourfe  to 
it  for  the  &ke  of  felf-defence.  It  is  not  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  that  fome  of  the  counties  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  petitioned  the 
parliament  agatnil  the  extenfion  c^  the  turnpike 
roads  into  the  remoter  counties.  Tliofe  remoter 
counties,  they  pretended,  from  the  cheapnefs  of 
labour,  would  be  able  to  fell  their  grals  and  corn 
cheaper  in  the  London  market  than  themfelves, 
and  would  thereby  reduce  their  rents,  and  ruin 
their  cultivation.  Their  rents,  however,  have 
rifen,  and  their  cultivation  has  been  improved 
iince  that  time. 

A  corn  field  of  moderate  fertility  produces  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  food  for  man,  than  the 
beit  pafi;ure  of  equal  extent.  Though  its  culti- 
vation requires  much  more  labour,  yet  the  fur- 
plus  which  remains  after  replacing  the  feed  and 
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B  o  Q  K  qiauitaiimtig  all  that  labour,  is  likewife  mii^b 
^^ J  greater.  If  a  pound  of  butcher's-meat,  there- 
fore, was  never  fuppofed  to  be  worth  more  than 
a  pound  of  bread,  this  greater  furplus  i^ould 
every-whcre  be  of  greater  value,  and  conftitute 
a  greater  fund  both,  for  the  profit  of  the  farmer 
and  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  It  feems  to  have 
done  fo  univerfally  in  the  rude  beginnings  of 
agriculture. 

But  the  relative  values  of  thofe  two  different 
Q)ecies  of  food,  bread,  and  butcher's-meat,  are 
very  different  in  the  different  periods  of  agricul- 
ture. In  its  rude  beginnings,  the  unimproved 
wilds,  which  then  occupy  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  country,  are  all  abandoned  to  cattle.  There 
is  more  butcher's-meat  than  bread,  and  bread, 
therefore,  is  the  food  for  which  there  is  the 
greateft  competition,  and  which  confequently 
brings  the  greateft  price.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  we 
are  told  by  XJlloa,  four  reals,  one-and-twenty 
pence  halfjpenny  fterling,  was,  forty  or  fifty  year% 
:ago,  the  ordinary  price  of  an  ox,  chofen  from  a 
herd  of  two  or  three  hundi'ed.  He  fays  nothing 
of  the  price  ofbread,  probably  becaufe  he  found 
nothing  remarkable  about  it.  An  ox  there,  he 
fays,  cofts  little  more  than  the  labour  of  catching 
him.  But  corn  can  no-where  be  raifed  without 
a  great  deal  of  labour,  and  in  a  country  which 
lies  upon  the  river  Plate,  at  that  time  the  dire6t 
road  from  Europe  to  the  filvor  mines  of  Potofi, 
the  money  price  of  labour  could  not  be  very 
cheap.  It  is  otherwife  when  cultivation  is  ex- 
tended over  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 
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Tliere  is  then  more  bread  than  butcher's-meat.  c  H  A  ?• 
The  competition  changes  its  dire6lion,  and  the 
price  of  butcher's-meat  becomes  greater  than  the 
price  of  bread. 

By  the  exteiifion  befides  of  cultivation,  the 
unimproved  wilds  become  infufficient  to  fuj^ply 
the  demand  for  butcher's-meat.  A  great  part 
of  the  cultivated  lands  mull  be  employed  in 
rearing  and  fattening  cattle,  of  which  the  price, 
therefore,  mull  be  fufficient  to  pay,  not  only  the 
labour  neceffary  for  tending  them,  but  the  rent 
which  the  landlord  and  the  profit  which  the 
farmer  could  have  drawn  from  fuch  land  em- 
ployed in  tillage.  The  cattle  bred  upon  the 
moll  uncultivated  moors,  when  brought  to  the 
fame  market,  are,  in  proportion  to  their  weight 
or  goodnefs,  fold  at  the  fame  price  as  thofe 
which  are  reared  upon  the  moll  improved  land. 
The  proprietors  of  thofe  moors  profit  by  it,  and 
raife  the  rent  of  their  land  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  their  cattle.  It  is  not  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  that  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  butcher's-mseat  was  as  cheap  or  cheaper 
than  even  bread  made  of  oat-meal.  The  union 
opened  the  market  qf  England  to  the  Highland 
cattle.  Their  ordinary  price  is  at  prefent  about 
three  times  greater  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  the  rents  of  many  Highland 
eUates  have  been  tripled  and  quadrupled  in 
the  lame  time.  In  almoll  every  part  of  Great 
Britain  a  pound  of  the  bell  butcher's-meat,  is  in 
the  prefent  times,  generally  worth  more  than 
two  poundai  of  th?  beft  white  bread ;  and  in 

Q  4  plentiful 
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9  0  0K,  plentiful  years  it  is  fometimes  worth  three  or  four 
^       pounds. 

It  is  thus  that  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement 
the  rent  and  profit  of  unimproved  paiture  come 
to  be  regulated  in  fome  meafure  by  the  rent  and 
pro^t  of  what  is  improved,  and  thefe  again  by 
the  r^nt  and  profit  of  corn.  Corn  is  an  annual 
crop.  Butcher's-meat,  a  crop  which  requires 
four  or  five  years  to  grow.  As  an  acre  of  land, 
therefore,  will  produce  a  much  fmaller  quantity 
of  the  one  fpecies  of  food  than  of  the  other,  the 
inferiority  of  the  quantity  muft  be  compeniated 
by  the  fuperiority  of  the  price*  If  it  was  more 
than  compeniated,  more  com  land  would  be 
turned  into  pafture ;  and  if  it  was  not  compen* 
fated,  part  of  what  was  in  pafture  would  be 
brought  back  into  com. 

This  equality,  ho wever,  between  the  rent  and 
profit  of  gra&  and  thofe  of  com ;  of  the  land  of 
which  the  immediate  produce  is  food  for  cattle, 
and  of  that  of  which  the  immediate  produce  is 
food  for  men ;  muft  be  underftood  to  take  place 
only  through  the  greater  part  of  the  improved 
lands  of  a  great  country.  In  fome  particular 
Ipcal  fituations  it  is  quite  otherwife,  and  the  rent 
and  profit  of  grafs  are  much  fuperior  to  what  can 
be  made  by  porn. 

Thus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  town, 
the  demand  fqr  milk  and  fpr  forage  to  horfes, 
frequently  contribute,  together  with  the  high 
price  of  butcher's  meat,  to  raife  the  value  of 
grafs  above  what  may  be  called  its  natural  pro- 

portion  to  that  of  com,    Thw  local  advantage, 

it 
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it  is  evident,  cannot  be  communicated  to  the  chap. 
lands  at  a  diflance.  .    ^^ 

Particular  circumilances  have  fbmetimes  ren- 
dered ibme  countries  fo  populous,  that  the  whole 
territory,  like  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  great  town,  has  not  been  fufficient  to  produce 
both  the  grafs  and  the  com  neceflary  for  the 
fubfiilence  of  their  inhabitants.  Their  lands, 
therefore,  have  been  principally  employed  in  the 
production  of  grais,  the  more  bulky  commodity, 
and  which  cannot  be  fo  eafily  brought  from  a 
great  diflance ;  and  com,  the  food  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  has  been  chiefly  imported 
from  foreign  countries.  Holland  is  at  prefent 
in  this  fituation,  and  a  confiderable  part  of 
ancient  Italy  feems  to  have  been  fo  during  th^ 
proi^^erity  of  the  Romans.  To  feed  well,  old 
Cato  laid,  as  we  are  told  by  Cicero,  was  the  firft 
and  moil  profitable  thing  in  the  management 
of  a  private  eflate ;  to  feed  tolerably  well,  the 
fecond ;  and  to  feed  ill,  the  third.  To  plough^ 
he  ranked  only  in  the  fourth  place  of  profit 
and  advantage.  Tillage,  indeed,  in  that  part 
of  ancient  Italy  which  lay  in  the  neighbour** 
hood  of  Rome,  mufi^  have  been  very  much 
difcouraged  by  the  diflributions  of  com  which 
were  frequently  made  to  the  people,  either 
gratuitoufly,  or  at  a  very  low  price.  This  com 
was  brought  from  the  conquered  provinces,  of 
which  feveral,  inilead  of  taxes,  were  obliged  to 
fumiih  a  tenth  part  of  their  produce  at  a  fi;ated 
price,  about  fixpence  a  peck,  to  the  republic. 
The  low  price  at  which  this  com  was  diftri* 

buted 
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BOOK  buted  to  the  people,  mull  neceffarily  have  funk 

J^_ J  the  price  of  what  could  be  brought  to  the  Roman 

market  from  Latium,  or  the  ancient  territory  of 
Rome,  and  mufl  have  difcouraged  its  cultivation 
in  that  country. 

In  an  open  country  too,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal produce  is  corn,  a  well-enclofed  piece  of 
grafs  will  frequently  rent  higher  than  any  corii- 
field  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  convenient  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  cattle  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of 'the  corn,  and  its  high  rent  is,  in 
this  cafe,  not  fo  properly  paid  from  the  value  of 
its  own  produce,  as  from  that  of  the  corn  lands 
which  are  cultivated  by  means  of  it.  It  is  likely 
to  fall,  if  ever  the  neighbpuring  lands  are  com- 
pletely enclof^d.  The  prefent  high  rent  of 
4snclofed  land  in  Scotland  feems  owing  to  the 
fcarcity  of  enclofure,  and  will  probably  laft  no 
longer  than  that  fcarcity.  The  advantage  of 
enclofure  is  greater  for  pafture  than  for  com, 
It  laves  the  labour  of  guarding  the  cattle,  which 
feed  better  too  when  they  are  not  lis^ble  to  be 
dillurbed  by  their  keeper  or  his  dog. 
•  But  where  there  is  no  local  advantage  of 
this  kind,  the  rent  and  profit  of  corn,  or  what- 
ever elfe  is  the  common  vegetable  food  of  the 
people,  mull  naturally  regulate,  upon  the  land 
which  is  fit  for  producing  it,  the  rent  and  profit 
of  paHure. 

The  ufe  of  the  artificial  grafles,  of  turnips, 
carrots,  cabbages,  and  the  other  expedients 
which  have  been  fallen  upon  to  make  an  equal 
quantity  of  land   feed   a  greater  number  of 

cattle 
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cattle  than  when  in  natural  grafs,  fliould  fome-  c  H  A  p, 
*what  reduce,  it  might  be  expected,  the  fupe-       ^' 
riority  which,  in  an  improved  country,  the  price 
of  butcher's  meat  naturally  has  over  that  of 
bread*    It  feems  accordingly  to  have  done  fo  j 
and  there  is  fome  r^afon  for  believing  that, 
at  leaft  in  the  London  market,  the  price  of 
butcher's  meat  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
bread,  is   a  good  deal   lower  in  the  prefent 
times  than  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  Life  of  Prince  Henry, 
Doftor  Birch  has  given  us  an  account  of  the 
prices  of  butcher's  meat  as  commonly  paid  by 
that  prince.  It  is  there  faid^  that  the  four 
quarters  of  an  ox  weighing  fix  hundred  pounds 
ufually  coil  him  nine  pounds  ten  fliillings  or 
thereabouts;  that  is,  thirty-^one  fhillings  and 
eight-penqe  per  hundred  pounds  weight.  Prince 
Henry  died  on  the  6th  of  November  1612,  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age. 

Iq  March  1764,  there  was  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  the  high  price  of  prp- 
vifions  at  that  time.  It  was  then,  among  other 
proof  to  the  fame  purpofe,  given  in  evidence 
by  a  Virginia  merchant,  that  in  M$rch  1763, 
he  had  vi6lualled  his  Ihips  for  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  fiiillings  the  hundred  weight  of  beef, 
which  he  confidered  as  the  ordinary  price  j 
whereas,  in  that  dear  year,  he  had  paid  twenty-, 
feven  fhillings  for  the  fame  weight  and  fort. 
This  high  price  in  1764  is,  however,  four  fliiU 
lings,  and  eight-penqe  cheaper  than  the  ordinary 

|>ric% 
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BOOK  price  paid  by  Prince  Henry ;  and  it  is  the  bell 
^*^     beef  only,  it  muft  be  obferved,  which  is  fit  to 
be  fidted  for  thofe'diftant  voyages. 

The  price  paid  by  Prince  Henry  amounts  to 
34rf.  per  pound  weight  of  the  whole  carcafe, 
coarfe  and  choice  pieces  taken  together ;  and  at 
that  rate  the  choice  pieces  could  not  have  been 
fold  by  retail  folr  lefe  than  4id.  or  ^d.  the  pound. 

In  the  parliamentary  inquiry  in  1764,  the  wit- 
neffes  ftated  the  pricQ  of  the  choice  pieces  of 
the  bed  beef  to  be  to  the  confumer  ^d.  and  4id. 
the  pound ;  and  the  coarfe  pieces  in  general  to 
,  be  from  feven  farthings  to  2id.  and  2|rf.  j  and 
this  they  faid  was  in  general  one  half-penny 
dearer  than  the  fame  fort  of  pieces  had  ufually 
been  fold  in  the  month  of  March.  But  even 
this  high  price  is  ilill  a  good  deal  cheaper  than 
what  we  can  well  fuppofe  the  ordinary  retail 
price  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Prince  Henry. 

During  the  twelve  firft  years  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, the  average  price  of  .the  beft  wheat  at  the 
Windfor  market  was  i/.  x8^.  3:^^.  the  quarter  of 
nine  Winchefter  buihels. 

But  in  the  twelve  years  preceding  1764, 
including  that  year,  the  average  price  of  the 
fame  meafure  of  the  bed  wheat  at  the  lame 
market  was  at.  is.  gid. 

In  the  twelve  firil  years  of  the  laft  century, 
therefore,  wheat  appears  to  have  been  a  good 
deal  cheaper,  and  butcher's  meat  a  good  deal 
dearer,  than  in  the  twelve  years  preceding  1 764, 
including  that  year. 

^  In 
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,  In  all  great  countries  the  greater  part  of  the  CHAP* 
cultivated  lands  are  employed  in  producing 
either  food  for  men  or  food  for  cattle.    The 
rent  and  profit  of  thefe  regulate  the  rent  atld 
profit  of  all  other  cultivated  land.     If  any  par- 
ticular produce  afforded  lefs,  the  land  would 
loon  be  turned  into  com  or  pailure ;  and  if  any 
afforded  more,  fome  part  of  the  lands  in  corn 
or  pailure  would  foon  be  turned  to  that  produce. 
Thofe  productions,  indeed,  which  require 
either  a  greater  original  expence  of  improve- 
ment, or  a  greater  annual  expence  of  cultiva- 
tion, in  order  to  fit  the  land,  for  them,  appear 
commonly  to  afford,  the  one  a  greater  rent,  the 
other  a  greateir  profit  than  com  or  pafture.  This 
fuperiority,  however,  will  feldom  be  found  to 
amount  to  more  than  a  reafonable  interefi:  or 
compenfation  for  this  fuperior  expence. 

In  a  hop  garden,  a  fruit  garden,  a  kitchen 
garden,  both  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  and  the 
profit  of  the  farmer,  are  generally  greater  than 
in  a  com  or  grais  field.  But  to  bring  the 
ground  into  this  conditio)!  requires  more  ex- 
pence.  Hence  a  greater  rent  becomes  due  to 
the  landlord.  It  requires  too  a  more  attentive 
and  (kilful  management.  Hence  a  greater  profit 
becomes  due  to  the  farmer.  The  crop  too,  at 
leaft  in  the  hop  and  fruit  garden,  is  more  pre- 
carious. Its  price,  therefore,  befides  compen- 
fating  all  occafional  loffes,  mufl  afford  fomething 
like  the  profit  of  infurance.  The  circuinfi;ances 
of  gardeners,  generally  mean,  and  always  mode- 
rate, may  fatisfy  us  that  their  gceat  ingenuity  is 

not 
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BOOK  not  commonly  over-recompenced,  Thek  d^ 
^'  lightful  art  is  prafilifed  by  fo  many  rich  people 
for  amufement,  that  little  advantage  is  to  be 
made  by  thofe  who  praftife  it  for  profit ;  becaufe 
the  perfons  who  fliould  naturally  be  their  bed 
cuftomers,  fupply  themfelves  with  all  their  mod 
precious  productions. 

The  advantage  which  the  landlord  derives 
from  fuch  improvements  feems  at  no  time  to 
have  been  greater  than  what  was  fufficient  to 
compenfate  the  original  expence  of  making 
them.  In  the  ancient  hufbandry,  after  the  vine- 
yard, a  well-watered  kitchen  garden  feems  to 
have  been  the  part  of  the  farm  which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  yield  the  moll  valuable  produce.  But 
Democritus,  who  wrote  upon  hulbandry  about 
two  thoufand  years  ago,  and  who  was  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  art, 
thought  they  did  not  aft  wifely  who  enclofed  a 
kitchen  garden.  The  profit,  he  faid,  would- not 
compeniate  the  expence  of  a  flone  wall ;  and 
bricks  (he  meant,  I  fuppofe,  bricks  baked  in  the 
fun)  mouldered  with  the  rain,  and  the  winter 
ilorm,  and  required  continual  repairs.  .Colu- 
mella, who  reports  this  judgment  of  Demo- 
critus,  does  not  controvert  it,  but  propofes  a 
very  frugal  method  of  enclofing  with  a  hedge  of 
brapiUes  and  briais,  which,  he  fays,  he  had' 
found  by  experience  to  be  both  a  lading  and 
an  impenetrable  fence ;  but  which,  it  feems,  was 
not  commonly  know»  in  the  time  of  Demo- 
critus.  Palladius  adopts  the  opinion  of  Colu- 
mella, which  had  before  been  recommended  by 

4  Varro. 
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Varro^.    In  the  judgment  of  thofe  ancient  im-  chap. 
provers,  the  produce  of  a  kitchen  garden  had,  it  ,_f^ 
leemsr,  been  little  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  the 
extraordinary  culture  and  the  expence  of  water- 
ingj  for  in  countries  fo  near  the  fun,  it  was 
thought  proper,  in  thofe  times  as  in  the  prefent, 
to  have  the  command  of  a  dream  of  water,  which 
could  be  conducted  to  every  bed  in  the  garden. 
Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  a  kitchen 
garden  is  not  at  prefent  fuppofed  to  deferve  a 
better  enclofure  than  that  recommended  by 
Columella.      In  Great  Britain,  and  fome  other 
northern  countries,  the  finer  fruits  cannot  be 
brought  to  perfection  but  by  the  afiiflance  of  a 
wall.     Their  price,  therefore,  in  fuch  countries 
muft  be  fufficient  to  pay  the  expence  of  building 
and  maintaining  what  they  cannot  be  had  with- 
out.    The  fruit-waU  frequently  furrounds  the 
kitchen  garden,  which  thus  enjoys  the  benefit  of 
an  enclofure  which  its  own  produce  could  feldom 
pay  for. 

That  the  vineyard,  when  properly  planted 
and  brought  to  perfection,  was  the  moft  valuable 
part  of  the  farm,  feems  to  have  been  an  un- 
doubted maxim  in  the  ancient  agriculture,  as  itT 
is  in  the  modem  through  all  the  wine  countries. 
But  whether  it  was  advantageous  to  plant  a  new 
vineyard,  was  a  matter  of  difpute  among  the 
ancient  Italian  hufbandmen,  as  we  learn  from 
Columella.  He  decides,  like  a  true  lover  of  all 
curious  cultivation,  in  favour  of  the  vineyard, 
and  endeavours  to  ihow,  by  a  compariibn  of  tlie 
profit  and  expence,  that  it  was  a  moil  advan^ 

tageous 
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BOOK  tageous  improvement.  Such  comparifons,  how^ 
J-_  ^  ever,  between  the  profit  and  expence  of  new 
projects,  are  commonly  very  fallacious ;  and  in 
nothing  more  fo  than  in  agriculture.  Had  the 
gain  a6tual]y  made  by  fuch  plantations  been  com- 
monly as  great  as  he  imagined  it  might  have 
been,  there  could  have  been  no  difpute  about  it. 
The  fame  point  is  frequently  at  this  day  a  mat- 
ter of  controverfy  in  the  wine  countries.  Their 
writers  on  agriculture,  indeed,  the  lovers  and 
promoters  of  high  cultivation,  feeiH  generally 
difpofed  to  decide  with  Columella  in  favour  of 
the  vineyard.  In  France  the  anxiety  of  the  pro- 
prietors  of  the  old  vineyards  to  prevent  the 
planting  of  any  new  ones,  feems  to  favour  their 
opinion,  and  to  indicate  a  confcioufnefs  in  thofe 
who  muft  have  the  experience,  that  this  Ipecies 
of  cultivation  is  at  prefent  in  that  country  more 
profitable  than  any  other.  It  feems  at  the  fame 
time,  however,  to  indicate  another  opinion,  that 
this  fuperior  profit  can  laft  no  longer  than  the 
laws  which  at  prefent  refl:rain  the  free  culti- 
vation of  the  vine.  In  1731,  they  obtained  an 
order  of  council,  prohibiting  both  the  planting 
of  new  vineyards,  and  the  renewal  of  thofe  old 
ones,  of  which  the  cultivation  had  been  inter- 
rupted for  two  years,  without  a  particular  per* 
miflion  from  the  king,  to  be  granted  only  in 
confequence  of  an  information  from  the  iritend- 
ant  of  the  province,  certifying  that  he  had  ex- 
amined the  land,  and  that  it  was  incapable  of 
any  other  culture.  The  pretence  of  this  order 
was  the  fcarcity  of  corn  and'  pafture,  and  the 

liiper- 
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fuper-abundance  of  wine.     But  had  this  fuper-  CHAP, 
abundance  been  real,  it  would,  without  any      ^^' 
order  of  council,  have  effe6lually  prevented  the 
plantation  of  new  vineyards,  by  reducing  the 
profits  of  this  ipecies  of  cultivation  below  their 
laatural  proportion  to  thofe  of  corn  and  pafture. 
With  regard  to  the  fuppofed  fear  city  of  corn  oc- 
cafioned  bv  the  multiplication  of  vineyards,  corn 
is  nowhere  in  Friance  more  carefully  cultivated 
than  in  the  wine  provinces,  where  the  land  is  fit 
for  producing  it;  as  in  Burgundy,  Guienne,  and 
the  Upper  Languedoc.     The  numerous  hands 
employed  in  the  one  Ipecies  of  cultivation  neceC- 
farily  encourage  the  other,  by  affording  a  ready 
market  for  its  produce.     To  diminifli  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  who  are  capable  of  paying  for  it,  is 
furely  a  mofl:  unpromifing  expedient  for  encou- 
raging, the  cultivation  of  corn.     It  is  like  the 
policy  which  would  promote  agriculture  by  dit 
couraging  manufa6lures. 

The  rent  and  profit  of  thofe  produ6lions, 
therefore,  which  require  either  a  greater  original 
expence  of  improvement  in  order  to  fit  the  land 
for  them,  or  a  greater  annual  expence  of  culti- 
vation, though  often  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
corn  and  pafl:ure,  yet  when  they  do  no  more  than 
compenfate  fuch  extraordinary  expence,  are  in 
reality  regulated  by  the  rent  and  profit  of  thofe 
common  crops. 

*  It  fometimes  happens,  indeed,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  land  which  can  be  fitted  for  fome  parti- 
cular produce,  is  too  fmall  to  fupply  the  effe6tual 
demand.    The  whole  produce  can  be  difpofed 
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BO  O  K  of  tO  thofe  who  are  willing  to  give  fomewhat 
^  more  than  what  is  fufficient  to  pay  the  whole 
rent,  wages  and  profit  neceffary  for  raifing  and 
bringing  it  to  market,  according  to  their  natural 
rates,  or  according  to  the  rates  at  which  they  are 
paid  in  the  greater  part  of  other  cultivated  land* 
The  furplus  part  of  the  price  which  remains  after 
defraying  the  whole  expence  of  improvement 
and  cultivation  may  commonly,  in  this  cafe,  and 
in  this  cafe  only,  bear  no  regular  proportion  to 
the  like  furplus  in  corn  or  pafture,  but  may  ex- 
ceed it  in  almoft  any  degree ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  this  excefs  naturally  goes  to  the  rent  of 
the  landlord. 

The  ufual  and  natural  proportion,  for  example, 
between  the  rent  and  profit  of  wine  and  thofe  of 
corn  and  pafture,  muft  be  underftood  to  take 
place  only  with  regard  to  thofe  vineyards  which 
produce  nothing  but  good  common  wine,  fuch 
as  can  be  raifed  almoft  any-where,  upon  any 
light,  gravelly,  or  fandy  foil,  and  which  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  ftrength  and 
wholefomenefs.  It  is  with  fuch  vineyards  only  . 
that  'the  common  land  of  the  country  can  be 
brought  into  competition ;  for  with  thofe  of  a 
peculiar  quality  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot. 

The  vine  is  more  affefted  by  the  difference  of 
foils  than  any  other  fruit  tree.  From  fome  it 
derives  a  flavour  which  no  culture  or  manage- 
ment can  equal,  it  is  fuppofed,  upon  any  other. 
This  flavour,  real  or  imaginary,  is  fometimes 
peculiar  to  the  produce  of  a  few  vineyards ; 
fometimes  it  extends  through  the  grater  part  of 
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&  finall  diftria,  and  fometimes  through  a  con-  CHAP, 
fiderable  part  of  a  large  province.  The  whole 
quantity  of  fuch  wines  that  is  brought  to  market 
falls  Ihort  of  the  effe6lual  demand,  or  the  de- 
mand of  thofe  who  would  be  willing  to  pay  the 
whole  rent,  profit  and  wages  neceffary  for  pre- 
paring and  bringing  them  thither,  according  to 
the  ordinary  rate,  or  according  to  the  rate  at 
which  they  are  paid  in  common  vineyards.  The 
whole  quantity,  therefore,  can  be  difpofed  of  to 
thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  more,  which  necet 
farily  raifes  the  price  above  that  of  common  wine. 
The  difference  is  greater  or  lefs,  according  as 
the  falhionablenefs  and  fcarcity  of  the  wine  ren- 
der the  competition  of  the  buyers  more  or  lels 
eager.  Whatever  it  be,  the  greater  part  of  it 
goes  to  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  For  though 
fuch  vineyards  are  in  general  more  carefully  cul- 
tivated than  moft  others,  the  high  price  of  the 
wine  feems  to  be,  not  fo  much  the  effe6l,  as  the 
caufe  of  this  careful  cultivation.  In  fo  valuable 
a  produce  the  lofs  occafioned  by  negligence  is 
fo  great  as  to  force  even  the  moft  carelefs  to  at- 
tention. A  finall  part  of  this  high  price,  there- 
fore, is  fufficient  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  extraor- 
dinary labour  bellowed  upon  their  cultivation, 
and  the  profits  of  the  extraordinary  flock  which 
puts  that  labour  into  motion. 

The  fugar  colonies  pofTeffed  by  the  European 
nations  in  the  Weft  Indies,  may  be  compared  to 
thofe  precious  vineyards.  Their  whole  produce 
falls  Ihort  of  the  eflPe6lual  demand  of  Europe,  and 
can  b^  dilpofed  of  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to 
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BOOK  give  more  than  what  is  fufficient  to  pay  the 
^'        whole  rent,  profit  and  wages  neceffary  for  pre- 
paring and  bringing  it  to  mai:ket,  according  to 
the  rate  at  which  they  are  commonly  paid  'By 
any  other  produce.     In  Cochin-china  the  fineft 
white  fugar  commonly  fells  for  three  piaftres  the 
quintal,  about  thirteen  fhillings  and  fixpence  of 
our  money,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Poivre*,*  a 
very  careful  obferver  of  the  agriculture  of  that 
country.   What  is  there  called  the  quintal  weighs 
from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  Paris 
pounds,  or  a  hundred  and  feventy-five  Paris 
pounds  at  a  medium,  which  reduces  the  price  of 
the  hundred  weight  Englifli  to  about  eight  fhil- 
lings fterling,  not  a  fourth  part  of  what  is  com- 
monly paid  for  the  brown  or  mulkavada  fugars 
importied  from  our  colonies,  and  not  a  fixth  part 
of  what  is  paid  for  the  fineft  white  fugar.     The 
greater  part  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  Cochin- 
china  are  employed  in  producing  corn  and  rice, 
the  food  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.     The 
relpe6live  prices  of  corn,  rice,  and  fugar,  are 
there  probably  in  the  natural  proportion,  or  in 
that  which  naturally  takes  place  in  the  different 
crops  of  the  greater  part  of  cultivated  land,  and 
and  which  recompences  the  landlord  and  farmer, 
as  nesu'ly  as  can  be  computed,  according  to  what 
is  ufually  the  original  expence  of  improvement 
and  the  annual  expence  of  cultivation.     But  in 
our  fugar  colonies  the  price  of  fugar  bears  no 
fuch  proportion  to  that  of  the  produce  of  a  rice 
or  com  field  either  in  Europe  or  in  America.  It 
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is  commonly  faid,  that  a  fugar  planter  expe6!;s  c  H  A  P. 
that  the  rum  and  the  molaffea  fliould  defray  the  ^  ^^ 
whole  expence  of  his  cultivation,  and  that  his 
fugar  fliould  be  all  clear  profit.  If  this  be  true, 
for  I  pretend  not  to  affirm  it,  it  is  as  if  a  com 
farmer  expedled  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  cul- 
tivation with  the  chaff  and  the  ftraw,  and  that 
the  grain  fliould  be  all  clear  profit.  We  fee  fre- 
quently focieties  of  merchants  in  London  and 
other  trading  towns,  purchafe  wafl:e  lands  in  our 
fugar  colonies,  which  they  expe6l  to  improve 
and  cultivate  with  profit  by  means  of  fa6tors  and 
agents;  notwithftanding  the  great  diftance  and 
the  uncertain  returns,  from  the  defe6live  admi* 
niftration  of  juftice  in  thofe  countries.  Nobody 
will  attempt  to  improve  and  cultivate  in  the  fame 
manner  the  moft  fertile  lands  of  Scotlandj^.  Ire^ 
land,  or  the  corn  provinces  of  North  America, 
though  from  the  more  exa&t  adminifl:ration  of 
jufl:ice  in  thefe  countries,  more  regular  returns 
might  be  expefted. 

In  Virginia  and  Maryland  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  is  preferred,  as  more  profitable,  to  that 
of  corn.  Tobacco  might  be  cultivated  with 
advantage  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  ; 
but  in  almoft  every  part  of  Europe  it  has  become 
a  principal  fubje6t  of  taxation,  and  to  colle6l  a 
tax  from  every  different  farm  in  the  country 
where  this  plant  might  happen  to  be  cultivated, 
would  be  more  difficult,  it  has  been  fuppofed, 
than  to  levy  one  upon  its  importation  at  the 
cuftom-houfe.     The  cultivation  of  tobacco  has 
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BOOK  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  which  ueceA 
^*  farily  gives  a  fort  of  monopoly  to  the  countries 
where  it  is  allowed  j  and  as  Virginia  and  Mary^ 
land  produce  the  greateft  quantity  of  it,  they 
fliare  largely,  though  with  fome  competitors,  in 
the  advantage  of  this  monopoly.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  toTpacco,  however,  feems  not  to  be  fo 
advantageous  as  that  of  fugar.  I  have  never 
even  heard  of  any  tobacco  pla.ntation  that  was 
improved  and  cultivated  by  the  capital  of  mer* 
chants  who  refided  in  Great  Britain,  and  our 
tobacco  colonies  fend  us  home  no  fuch  wealthy 
planters  as  we  fee  frequently  arrive  from  our 
iugar  iflands.  Though  from  the  preference 
given  in  thofe  colonies  to  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco above  that  of  corn,  it  would  appear  that 
the  effe6lual  demand  of  Europe  for  tobacco  is 
not  completely  fupplied,  it  probably  is  more 
nearly  fo  than  that  for  fugar :  And  though  the 
prefent  price  of  tobacco  is  probably  more  than 
iufficient  to  pay  the  whole  retit,  wages  and  profit 
iieceffaryfor  preparingand  bringing  it  to  market, 
according  to  the  rate  at  which  they  are  com- 
monly paid  in  com  land ;  it  mull  not  be  fo  much 
more  as  the  prefent  price  of  fugar.  Our  tobacco 
planters,  accordingly,  havefliewn  the  fame  fear 
of  the  fuper-abundance  of  tobacco,  which  the 
proprietors  of  the  old  vineyards  in  France  have 
of  the  fuper^abundance  of  wine*  By  a6l  of 
aflembly  they  have  reftrained  its  cultivation  to 
fix  thoufand  plants,  fuppofed  to  yield  a  thoufand 
weight  of  tobacco,  for  every  negro  between  fix- 
teen  and  fixty  years  of  age.    Such  a  negro,  over 
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above  this  quantity  of  tobacco,  can  manage,  they  CHAP, 
reckon,  four  acres  of  Indian  corn.  To  prevent  ^' 
the  market  from  being  overftocked  too,  they 
have  fometimes,  in  plentiful  years,  we  are  told 
by  T>T.  Douglas  *,  (I  fufpe6t  he  has  been  ill  in^ 
formed)  burnt  a  certain  quantity  of  tobacco  for 
every  negro,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Dutch 
are  faid  to  do  of  fpices.  If  fuch  violent  methods 
are  neceflary  to  keep  up  the  prefent  price  of  to* 
bacco,  the  fuperior  advantage  of  its  culture  over 
that  of  corn,  if  it  ftill  has  any,  will  ftot  probably 
be  of  long  continuance. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  rent  of  the  culti*- 
vated  land,  of  which  the  produce  is  human  food, 
regulates  the  rent  of  the  greater  part  of  other 
cultivated  land.  No  particular  produce  can  long 
afford  lefs ;  becaufe  the  land  would  immediately 
be  turned  to  another  ufe :  And  if  any  particular 
produce  commonly  affords  more,  it  is  becaufe  the 
quantity  of  land  which  can  be  fitted  for  it  is  too 
fmall  to  fupply  the  effe6lual  demand. 

In  Europe  corn  is  the  principal  produce  of 
land  which  ferves  immediately  for  human  food. 
Except  in  particular  fituations,  therefore,  the  rent 
of  corft  land  regulates  in  Europe  that  of  all  other 
cultivated  land.  Britain  need  envy  neither  the 
vineyards  of  France  nor  the  olive  plantations  of 
Italy.  Except  in  particular  fituations,  the  value 
of  thefe  is  regulated  by  that  of  corn,  in  which 
the  fertility  of  Britain  is  not  much  inferior  to 
that  of  either  of  thofe  two  countries, 
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If  in  any  country  the  common  and  favourite 
vegetable  food  of  the  people  fliould  be  drawn 
from  a  plant  of  which  the  moft  common  land, 
with  the  fame  or  nearly  the  fame  culture,  pro- 
duced a  much  greater  quantity  than  the  moft 
fertile  does  of  corn,  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  or 
the  furplus  quantity  of  food  which  would  remain 
to  him,  after  paying  the  labour  and  replacing 
the  ftock  of  the  farmer  together  with  its  ordi- 
nary profits,  would  neceflarily  be  much  greater* 
Whatever  was  the  rate  at  which  labour  was  com- 
monly maintained  in  that  country,  this  greater 
furplus  could  always  maintain  a  greater  quantity 
of  it,  and  confequently  enable  the  landlord  to 
purchafe  or  command  a  greater  quantity  of  it* 
The  real  value  of  his  rent,  his  real  power  and 
authority,  his  command  of  the  neceffaries  and 
conveniencies  of  life  with  which  the  labour  of 
other  people  could  fupply  him,  would  neceflarily. 
be  much  greater. 

A  rice  field  produces  a  much  greater  quan*« 
tity  of  food  than  the  moft  fertile  corn  field. 
Two  crops  in  the  year  from  thirty  to  fixty  buftiela 
each,  are  faid  to  be  the  ordinary  produce  of  an 
acre.  Though  its  cultivation,  therefore,  re- 
quires more  labour,  a  much  greater  furplus  re- 
mains after  maintaining  all  that  labour.  In 
thofe  rice  countries,  therefore,  where  rice  is  the 
common  and  favourite  vegetable  food  of  the 
people,  and  where  the  cultivators  are  chiefly 
maintained  with  it,  a  greater  fliare  of  this  greater 
furplus  fliould  belong  to  the  landlord  than 
in  corn  countries.     In   Carolina,  where  the 
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planters,  as  in  other  Britiih  colonies,  are  gene-  chap* 
rally  both  farmers  and  landlords,  and  where  rent  ^' 
confequently  is  confounded  with  profit,  the  cul- 
tivatiqn  of  rice  is  found  to  be  more  profitable 
than  that  of  corn,  though  their  fields  produce 
only  one  crop  in  the  year,  and  though,  frqm  the 
prevalence  of  the  cuftoms  of  Europe,  rice  is  not 
there  the  common  and  favourite  vegetable  food 
pf  the  people. 

A  good  rice  field  is  a  bog  at  ^  feafons,  and 
at  one  feafon  a  bog  covered  with  water.  It  is 
unfit  either  for  corn,  or  pafture,  or  vineyard,  or, 
indeed,  for  any  other  vegetable  produce  that  is 
very  ufeful  to  men :  And  the  lands  which  are  fit 
for  thofe  purpofes,  are  not  fit  for  rice.  Even  in 
the  rice  countries,  therefore,  the  rent  of  rice 
lands  cannot  regulate  the  rent  of  the  other  cul- 
tivated land  which  can  never  be  turned  to  that 
produce. 

The  food  produced  by  a  field  of  potatoes  is 
not  inferior  in  quantity  to  that  produced  by  a 
field  of  rice,  and  much  fuperior  to  what  is  pro- 
duced by  a  field  of  wheat.  Twelve  thoufand 
weight  of  potatoes  from  an  acre  of  land  is  not  a 
greater  produce  than  two  thoufand  weight  of 
wheat.  The  fpod  or  folid  nourifliment,  indeed, 
which  can  be  drawn  from  each  of  thofe  *two 
plants,  is  not  g^ltogether  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  on  account  of  the  watery  nature  of  po- 
tatoes. Allowing,  however,  half  the  weight  of 
this  root  to  go  to  water,  a  very  large  allowance, 
fuch  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  fl:ill  produce  fiik 
thoufand  weight  of  folid  nourifliment,   three 

times 
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BOOK  times  the  quantity  produced  by  the  acre  of 
wheat.  An  acre  of  potatoes  is  cultivated  with 
lefs  expence  than  an  acre  of  wheat;  the  fallow, 
which  generally  precedes  the  fpwing  of  wheat, 
more  than  compenfating  the  hoeing  and  other 
extraordinary  culture  which  is  always  given  to 
potatoes.  Should  this  root  ever  become  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  like  rice  in  fome  rice  countries, 
the  common  and  favourite  vegetable  food  of  the 
people,  fo  as  tp  occupy  the  fame  proportion  of 
the  lands  in  tillage  which  wheat  and  other'  forts 
of  grain  for  human  food  do  at  prefent,  the  fame 
quantity  of  cultivated  land  would  maintain  a 
much  greater  number  of  people,  and  the  la^ 
bourers  being  generally  fed  with  potatoes,  a 
greater  furplus  would  remain  after  replacing  all 
the  ftock  and  maintaining  sjl  the  labour  em- 
ployed  in  cultivation.  A  greater  fliare  of  this 
furplus  too  would  belong  to  the  landlord.  Po-. 
pulation  would,  increafe,  and  rents  would  rile 
much  beyond  what  they  are  at  prefent. 

The  land  which  is  fit  for  potatoes,  is  fit  for 
almoft  every  other  ufeful  vegetable.  If  they 
occupied  the  fame  proportion  of  cultivated  land 
which  corn  does'atprefent,  they  would  regulate^^ 
in  the  fame  manner,  the  rent  of  the  greater  part 
of  other  cultivated  land. 

In  fome  parts  of  Lancafliire  it  is  pretended, 
I  have  been  told,  that  bread  of  oatmeal  is  a 
heartier  food  for  labouring  people  than  wheaten 
bread,  and  I  have  frequently  heard  the  fame 
do6lrine  held  in  Scotland.  I  am,  however, 
fomewhat  doubtful  pf  the  truth  of  it.  The  com* 
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mon  people  in  Scotlai^d,  who  are  fed  with  oat-  c  H  A  P. 
meal,  are  in  general  neither  fo  ftrong  nor  fo  ,  ^' 
handfome  as  the  fame  rank  of  people  in  Eng- 
land who  are  fed  with  wheaten  bread.  They 
neither  work  fo  well,  nor  look  fo  well ;  and  as 
there  is  not  the  fame  difference  between  the 
people  of  faftiion  in  the  two  countries,  experience 
would  feem  to  Ihow,  that  the  food  of  the  com- 
mon people  in  Scotland  is  not  fo  fuitable  to  the 
human  conftitution  as  that  of  their  neighbours  of 
the  fame  rank  in  England,  But  it  feems  to  be 
otherwife  with  potatoes.  The  chairmen,  porters, 
and  coal-heavers  in  London,  and  thofe  unfortu- 
nate women  who  live  by  proftitution,  the  ftrong- 
eft  men  and  the  moft  beautiful  women  perhaps 
in  the  Britifh  Dominions,  are  faid  to  be,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  from  the  loweft  rank  of 
people  in  Ireland,  who  are  generally  fed  with 
this  root.  No  food  can  afford  a  more  decifive 
proof  of  its  nourilhing  quality,  or  of  its  being 
peculiarly  fuitable  to  the  health  of  the  human 
conftitution. 

It  is  difficult  to  preferve  potatoes  through  the 
year,  and  impoflible  to  ftore  them  like  corn,  for 
two  or  three  years  together.  The  fear  of  not 
being  able  to  fell  them  before  they  rot,  difcou- 
rages  their  cultivation,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  chief 
obftacle  to  their  ever  becoming  in  any  great 
country,  like  bread,  the  principal  vegetable  food 
of  all  the  different  ranks  of  the  people. 
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PART    II. 

I 

Ofthe-  Produce  of  Land  which  fometimes  does^  and  fometime^ 

does  noti  afford  Rent* 

HUMAN  food  fe^ms  to  be  the  only  produce 
of  land  which  always  and  n,eceffarily  affords 
fome  rent  to  the  landlord.  Other  forts  of  pro- 
duce fometimes  may  and  fometimes  may  not, 
g^cqording  to  different  circumflances. 

After  food,  cloathing  and  lodging  are  the  two 
great  wants  of  mankind. 

Land  in  its  original  rude  flate  can  afford  the 
inaterials  of  cloathing  and  lodging  to  a  much 
greater  number  of  people  than  it  can  feed.  In 
its  improved  ftate  it  can  fometimes  feed  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  it  can  fupply  with  thofe 
materials;  at  leafl,  in  the  way  in  which  they 
require  them,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them. 
In  the  one  ftate,  therefore,  there  is  always  a 
fuperabundance  of  thofe  materials,  which  are 
frequently,  upon  that  account,  of  little  or  no 
value.  In  the  other  there  is  often  a  fcarcity, 
which  neceifarily  augments  their  value.  In  the 
one  ftate  a  great  part  of  them  is  thrown  away 
as  ufelefs,  and  the  price  of  what  is  ufed  is  con- 
fidered  as  equal  only  to  the  labour  and  experice 
of  fitting  it  for  ufe,  and  can,  therefore,  afford 
no  rent  to  the  landlord.  In  the  other  they  are? 
aU  made  ufe  of,  and  there  is  frequently  a  demand 
for  more  than  can  be  had.  Somebody  is  always 
willing  to  give  more  for  every  part  of  them  than 

what 
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VS^hat  IS  fufficient  to  pay  the  expence  of  bringing  CHAP, 
them  to  market.     Their  price,  therefore^  can      ^' 
always  afford  fome  rent  to  the  landlord. 

The  Ikins  of  the  larger  animals  were  the  ori- 
ginal materials  of  cloathing.  Among  nations 
of  hunters  and  fliepherds,  therefore,  whofe  food 
confifts  chiefly  in  the  flelh  of  thofe  animals, 
every  man,  by  providing  himfelf  with  food,  pro- 
vides himfelf  with  the  materials  of  more  cloath- 
ing than  he  can  wear.  If  there  was  no  foreign 
commerce,  the  greater  part  of  them  would  be 
thrown  away  as  things  of  no  value.  This  was 
probably  the  cafe  among  the  hunting  nations  of 
North  America,  before  their  country  was  dit 
covered  by  the  Europeans,  with  whom  they 
now  exchange  their  furplus  peltry,  for  blankets, 
fire-arms,  and  brandy,  which  gives  it  fome  value. 
In  the  prefent  commercial  flate  of  the  known 
world,  the  moft  barbarous  nations,  I  believe, 
among  whom'  land  property  is  eftabliflied,  have 
fome  foreign  commerce  of  this  kind,  and  find 
among  their  wealthier  neighbours  fuch  a  demand 
for  all  the  materials  of  cloathing,  which  their 
land  produces,  and  which  can  neither  be  wrought 
up  nor  confumed  at  home,  as  raifes  their  price 
above  what  it  cofl^s  to  fend  them  to  thofe 
wealthier  neighbours.  It  affords,  therefore, 
fome  rent  to  the  landlord.  When  the  greater 
part  of  the  highland  cattle  were  confumed  on 
their  own  hills,  the  exportation  of  their  hides 
made  the  mofl;  confiderable  article  of  the  com- 
merce of  that  country,  and  what  they  were 
exchanged  for  afforded  fome  addition  to  the 

rent 
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B  O  O  K  Jfent  of  the  highland  eftates.  The  wool  of  Eng- 
^  .  land,  which  in  old  times  could  neither  be  con* 
fumed  nor  wrought  up  at  home,  found  a  market 
in  the  then  wealthier  and  more  induftrious 
country  of  Flanders,  and  its  price  afforded 
fomething  to  the  rent  of  the  land  which  pro- 
duced it.  In  countries  not  better  cultivated 
than  England  was  then,  or  than  the  Highlands! 
of  Scotland  are  now,  and  which  had  no  foreign 
commerce,  the  materials  of  cloathing  would 
evidently  be  fo  fuperabundant,  that  a  great  part 
of  them  would  be  thrown  away  as  ufelefs,  and 
no  part  could  afford  any  rent  to  the  landlord. 

The  materials  of  lodging  cannot  always  be 
tranfported  to  fo  great  a  diftance  as  thofe  of 
cloathing,  and  do  not  fo  readily  become  an 
obje6l  of  foreign  commerce.  When  they  are 
fuperabundant  in  the  country  which  produces 
them,  it  frequently  happens,  even  in  the  prefent 
commercial  Hate  of  the  world,  that  they  are  of 
no  value  to  the  landlord.  A  good  ft  one  quarry 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  would  afford 
a  confiderable  rent.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland 
and  Wales  it  affords  none.  Barren  timber  for 
building  is  of  great  value  in  a  populous  and 
well-cultivated  country,  and  the  land  which 
produces  it  affords  a  confiderable  rent.  But  in 
many  parts  of  North  America  the  landlord 
would  be  much  obliged  to  anybody  who  would 
carry  away  the  greater  part  of  his  large  trees. 
In  fome  parts  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  the 
bark  is  the  only  part  of  the  wood  which,  for 
want  of  roads  dbd  water-carriage,  can  be  fent 
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fo  market.  The  timber  is  Igft  to  rot  upon  the  c  H  A  P. 
ground.  When  the  materials  of  lodging  are  fo  ^* 
fuperabundant,  the  part  made  ufe  of  is  worth 
only  the  labour  and  expence  of  fitting  it  for 
that  ufe.  It  affords  no  rent  to  the  landlord, 
who  generally  grants  the  ufe  of  it  to  whoever 
takes  the  trouble  of  afliing  it.  The  demand  of 
wealthier  nations,  however,  fometimes  enables 
him  to  get  a  rent  for  it.  The  paving  of  the 
fti'eets  of  London  has  enabled  the  .owners  of 
fome  barren  rocks  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland  to 
draw  a  rent  from  what  never  afforded  any  before. 
The  woods  of  Norway  and  of  the  coafts  of  the 
Baltic,  find  a  market  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain  which  they  could  not  find  at  home,  and 
thereby  afford  fome  rent  to  their  proprietors. 

Countries  are  populous,  not  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  people  whom  their  produce  can 
cloath  and  lodge,  but  in  proportion  to  that  of 
thofe  whom  it  can  feed.  When  food  is  pro- 
vided, it  is  eafy  to  find  the  neceffary  cloathing 
and  lodging.  But  though  thefe  are  at  hand,  it 
may  often  be  difficult  to  find  food.  In  fome 
parts  even  of  the  Britilh  dominions,  what  is 
called  a  Houfe,  may  be  built  by  one  day's  labour 
of  one  man.  The  fimpleft  fpecies  of  cloathing, 
the  fldns  of  animals,  require  fomewhat  more 
labour  to  drefs  and  prepare  them  for  ufe.  They 
do  not,  however,  require  a  great  deal.  Among 
lavage  and  barbarous  nations,  a  hundredth  or 
little  more  than  a  hundredth  part  of  the  labour 
of  the  whole  year,  will  be  fufficient  to  provide 
tiiem  with  fuch  cloathing  and  lodging  as  fatisfy 
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]3  p  b  k  th6  greater  part  of  the  people.  All  the  othet 
ninety-nine  parts  are  frequently  no  more  than 
enough  to  provide  them  with  food. 

But  when  by  the  improvement  and  ciiltivai- 
tion  of  land  the  labour  of  one  family  can  pro- 
vide food  for  two,  the  labour  of  half  the  fociet;^ 
becomes  fufficient  to  provide  food  for  the  whole. 
The  other  half,  therefore,  or  at  leaft  the  greater 
part  of  them,  can  be  employed  in  providing 
other  things,  or  in  fatisfying  the  other  wants 
and  fancies  of  .mankind.  Cloathing  and  lodg- 
ing, houlhold  furniture,  and  what  is  called 
Equipage,  are  the  principal  obje6ls  of  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  wants  and  fancies*  The 
rich  man  confumes  no  more  food  than  his  poor 
neighbour.  In  quality  it  may  be  very  different  j 
and  to  fele6l  and  prepare  it  may  require  more 
labour  and  art ;  but  in  quantity  it  is  very  nearly 
the  fame.  But  compare  the  i^^^cious  palace 
and  great  wardrobe  of  the  one,  with  the  hovel 
and  the  few  rags  of  the  other,  and  you  will  b6 
fenfible  that  the  difference  between  their  cloath^ 
ing,  lodging,  and  houfhold  furniture,  is  almoft 
as  great  in  quantity  as  it  is  in  quality*  The 
defire  of  food  is  limited  in  every  man  by  the 
narrow  capacity  of  the  human  ilomach ;  but  the 
defire  of  the  conveniences  and  ornaments  of 
building,  drefs,  equipage,  and  houfhold  furni- 
ture, feems  to  have  no  limit  or  certain  boundary* 
Thofe,  therefore,  who  have  the  command  of 
more  food  than  they  themfelves  can  confume, 
are  always  willing  to  exchange  the  furplus,  or, 
ivhat  is  the^me  thing,  the  price  of  it,  for  gra- 
tifications 
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tiiications  of  this  other  kind.  What  is  over  and  CHAP, 
above  fatisfying  the  limited  defire,  is  given  for 
the  amufement  of  thofe  defires  which  canpot  be 
fatisfied,  but  feem  to  be  altogether  endlefs.  The 
poor,  in  order  to  obtain  food,  exert  themfelves 
to  gratify  thofe  fancies  of  the  rich,  and  to  obtain 
it  more  certainly,  they  vie  with  one  another  in 
the  cheapnefs  and  perfection  of  their  work.  The 
i^umber  of  workmen  increafes  with  the  increaC> 
ing  quantity  of  food,  or  with  the  growing  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  the  lands ;  and  as 
the  nature  of  their  bulinefs  admits  of  the  utmoft 
fubdivifions  of  labour,  the  quantity  of  materials 
which  they  can  work  up,  increafes  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  their  numbers.  Hence 
arifes  a  demand  for  every  fort  of  materials  which 
human  invention  can  employ,  either  ufefully 
or  ornamentally,  in  building,  drefs,  equipage,  or 
houihold  furniture ;  for  the  foffils  and  minerals 
contained  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  the  precious  ilones. 

Food  is  in  this  manner,  not  only  the  original 
fource  of  rent,  but  every  other  part  of  the 
produce  of  land  which  afterwards  affords  rent, 
derives  that  part  of  its  value  from  the  improve- 
ment of  the  powers  of  labour  in  producing  food 
by  means  of  the  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  land* 

Thofe  other  parts  of  the  produce  of  land, 
however,  which  afterwards  afford  rent,  do  not 
afford  it  always.  Even  in  improved  and  cul- 
tivated countries,  the  demsmd  for  them  is  not 
always  fuch  as  to  afford  a  greater  price  than 
'Vol.  II.  s  what 
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»  o  o  K  what  is  foffieient  to  pay  the  labour,  and  replace, 
together  with  its  ordinary  profits,  the  ftock 
which  muft  he  employed  in  bringing  them  to 
market*  Whether  it  is  or  is  not  fuch,  depends 
upon  different  circumftances. 

Whether  a  coal-mine,  for  example,  can  affinrd 
any  rent,  depends  partly  upon  its  fertility^  and 
partly  upon  its  fituation* 

A  mine  of  any  kind  may  be  fiiid  to  be 
either  fertile  or  barren,  according  as  the  quan* 
tity  of  mineral  which  can  be  brought  from  it 
by  a  certain  quantity  of  labour,  is  greater  or  lefs 
than  what  can  be  brought  by  an  equal  quantity 
from  the  greater  part  of  other  mines  of  the 
fame  kind. 

Some  cosd-mines  advantageoufly  iituated,  can* 
not  be  wrought  pn  account  of  their  barrennefs. 
The  produce  does  not  pay  the  expence.  They 
can  afford  neither  profit  nor  rent. 

There  are  fome  of  which  the  produce  is  barely 
fufiicient  to  pay  the  l2d>ourer,  and  replace,  toge- 
ther with  its  ordinary  profits,  the  ftock  em{doyed 
tn  working  them.  They  afford  fome  profit  to 
the  undertal<:er  of  the  work,  but  no  rent  to  the 
landlord.  They  can  be  wrought  advantageoufly 
by  nobody  but  the  landlord,  who  being  himfelf 
undertaker  of  the  work,  gets  the  ordinary  profit 
of  the  capital  which  he  employs  in  it.  Many 
coaLmines  in  Scotland  are  wrought  in  this 
manner,  and  can  foe  wrought  in  no  other.  Tlie 
landloiid  will  allow  nobody  elfe  to  work  tbem 
without  paying  fome  xenti  and  nobody  can 
a&rd  to  pay  any* 
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Other  coal-mines  in  the  fame  country  fuffi-  chap. 
ciently  fertile,  cannot  be  wrought  on  account  of  ^* 
tJieir  fit^ation.  A  quantity  of  mineral  fufficient 
to  defray  the  expence  of  working,  could  be 
brought  from  the  mine  by  the  ordinary,  or  even 
lefs  than  the  ordinary  quantity  of  labour :  But  in 
an  inland  country,  thinly  inhabited,  and  without 
either  good  roads  or  water-carriage,  this  quan^ 
titv  could  not  be  fold. 

Coals  are  a  lefs  agreeable  fewel  than  wood : 
they  are  faid  too  to  be  lefs  wholefome.  The  ex- 
pence  of  coals,  therefore,  at  the  place  where  they 
are  confumed,  mull  generally  be  fomewhat  left 
than  that  of  wood. 

The  price  of  wood  again  ^'^aries  with  the  ftate 
of  agriculture,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
exactly  for  the  fame  reafon,  as  the  price  of  cattle. 
In  its  rude  beginnings  the  greater  part  of  every 
country  is  covered  w^ith  wood,  which  is  then  a 
mere  incumbrance  of  ho  value  to  the  landlord, 
who  would  gladly  give  it  to  any  body  for  the 
cutting.  As  agriculture  advances,  the  woods 
are  partly  cleared  by  the  progrefs  of  tillage,  and 
partly  go  to  decay  in  confequence  of  the  in- 
creafed  number  of  cattle.  Thefe,  though  they 
do  not  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion  as  com, 
which  is  altogether  the  acquiiition  of  human  in«> 
duilry,  yet  multiply  under  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  men ;  who  ftore  up  in  the  feafon  of  plenty 
what  may  maintain  them  in  that  of  fcarcity, 
who  through  the  whole  year  ftimifli  them  with 
a  greater  quantity  of  food  than  uncultivated 
mature  provides  for  them,  and  who,  by  deftroy* 
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BOOK  ing  and  extirpating  their  enemies,  fecure  them 
^'       in  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  that  Ihe  provides. 
Numerous  herds  of  cattle,  when  allowed  to  wan» 
der  through  the  woods,  though  they  do  not  de* 
ftroy  the  old  trees,  hinder  any  young  ones  from 
coming  up,  fo  that  in  the  courfe  of  a  century  or 
two  the  whole  foreft  goes  to  ruin.    The  fcarcity 
of  wood  then  raifes  its  price.     It  affords  a  good 
rent,  and  the  landlord  fometimes  finds  that  he 
can  fcarce  employ  his  beft  lands  more  advan- 
tageoufly  than   in  growmg  barren  timber,  of 
which  the  greatnefs  of  the  profit  often  compen- 
fates  the  latenefs  of  the  returns.    This  fe^ms  in 
the  prefent  times  to  be  nearly  the  ftate  of  things 
in  feveral  parts  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  pro- 
fit of  planting  is  found  to  be  equal  to  that,  of 
either  corn  or  pafture.     The  advantage  which 
the  landlord  derives  from   planting,    can   no- 
where exceed,  at  leaft  for  any  confidejrable  time, 
the  rent  which  thefe  could  afford  him ;  and  in 
an  inland  country  which  is  highly  cultivated,  it 
will  frequently  not  fall  much  Ihort  of  this  rent. 
Upon  the  fea-coafl  of  a  well-improved  country, 
indeed,  if  coals  can  conveniently  be  had  for 
fewel,  it  may  fometimes  be  cheaper  to  bring 
barren  timber  for  building  from  lefs  cultivated 
foreign  countries,  tlian  to  raife  it  at  home. ,   In 
the  new  town  of  Edinburgh,  built  within  thefe 
few  years,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  fingle  flick  of 
Scotch  timber. 

Whatever  may  be  the  price  of  wood,  if  that 
of  coals  is  fuch  that  the  expence  of  a  coal-fire  i& 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  wood  one,  we  may  be 
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^ured,  that  at  that  place,  and  in  thefe  circum-  C  HA  P. 
fiances,  the  price  of  coals  is  as  high  as  it  can  be. 
It  feems  to  be  fo  in  fome  of  the  inland  parts  of 
England,  particularly  in  Oxfordfliire,  where  it  is 
ufual,  even  in  the  fires  of  the  common  people,  to 
mix  coals  and  wood  together,  and  where  the  dif- 
ference in  the  expence  of  thofe  two  forts  of  fewel 
cannot,  therefore,  be  very  great. 

Coals,  in  the  coal  countries,  are  every- where 
much  below  this  higheft  price.  If  they  were 
not,  they  could  not  bear  the  expence  of  a  diftant 
carriage,  either  by  land  or  by  water.  A  fmall 
quantity  only  could  be  fold,  and  the  coal  maf- 
ters  and  coal  proprietors  find  it  more  for  their 
intereft  to  fell  a  great  quantity  at  a  price  fome- 
what  above  the  loweft,  than  a  fmall  quantity  at 
the  higheft.  The  moft  fertile  coal-mine  top,  re- 
gulates tjie  price  of  coals  at  all  the  other  mines 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Both  the  proprietor  and 
the  undertaker  of  the  work  find,  the  one  that  he 
can  get  a  greater  rent,  the  other  that  he  can  get 
a  greater  profit,  by  fomewhat  underfelling  all 
their  neighbours.  Their  neighbours  are  foon 
obliged  to  fell  at  the  lame  price,  though  they 
cannot  fo  well  afford  it,  and  though  it  always 
diminiflies,  and  fometimes  takes  away  altoge- 
ther both  their  rent  and  their  profit.  Some 
works  are  abandoned  altogether  ;  others  can 
afford  no  rent,  and  can  be  wrought  only  by  the 
proprietor. 

The  loweft  price  at  which  coals  can  be  fold 
f  jr  any  confiderable  time,  is,  like  that  of  all 
other  commodities,  the  price  which  is  barely  fuf- 
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BOOK  ficient  to  replace,  together  with  its  ordinary  pro^ 
^*  fits,  the  ftock  which  muft  be  employed  in  bring- 
ing them  to  market.  At  a  coal-mine  for  which 
the  landlord  can  get  no  rent,  but  which  he  mull 
either  work  himfelf  or  let  it  alone  altogether,  the 
price  ofci^s  muft  generally  be  nearly  about 
this  price/ 

Rent,  even  where  coals  afford  one,  has  gene- 
rally a  fmaller  fliare  in  their  price  than  in  that  of 
moft  other  parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land. 
The  rent  of  an  eftate  above  ground,  commonly 
amounts  to  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  third  of  the 
grofs  produce  ;  and  it  is  generally  a  rent  certain 
and  independent  of  the  occafional  variations  in 
the  crop.  In  coal-mines  a  fifth  of  the  grofs  pro- 
duce is  a  very  great  rent ;  a  tenth  the  common 
rent,  and  it  is  feldom  a  rent  certain,  but  depends 
upon  the  occafional  variations  in  the  produce^ 
Thefe  are  fo  great,  that  in  a  country  where 
thirty  years  purchafe  is  confidered  as  a  moderate 
price  for  the  property  of  a  landed  eftate,  ten 
years  purchafe  is  regarded  as  a  good  price  for 
that  of  a  coal-mine. 

The  value  of  a  coal-mine  to  the  proprietor  fre* 
quently  depehdiS  as  much  upon  its  fituation  as 
upon  its  fertility.  That  of  a  metallic  mine  de* 
pends  more  upon  its  fertility,  and  lefs  upon  its 
fituation.  The  coarfe,  and  ftill  more  the  pre* 
cious  metals,  when  feparated  from  the  ore,  are 
fo  valuable  that  they  can  generally  bear  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  very  long  land,  and  of  the  moft  dit 
tant  fea  carriage.  Their  market  is  not  confined 
to  the  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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mine,  but  extends  to  the  whole  world.    The  chap. 
copper  of  Japan  makes  an  article  of  commerce      ^^ 
in  Europe }  file  iron  of  Spain  in  that  of  Chili 
and  Peru.    The  filver  of  Peru  finds  its  way, 
not   only  to   Europe,    but   from  Europe   to 
China. 

The  price  of  coals  in  Weftmorland  or  Shrop- 
fliire  can  have  little  effect  on  their  price  at  New* 
caftle }  and  their  price  in  the  Lionnois  can  have 
none  at  all.  The  produ6tions  of  fuch  diftant 
coal*mines  can  never  be  brought  into  competi* 
tion  with  one  another.  But  the  produ6l;ions  of 
the  moft  diftant  metallic  mines  frequently  may, 
and  in  fa<9;  commonly  are.  The  price,  there- 
fore, of  the  coarfe,  and  ilill  more  that  of  the 
precious  metals,  at  the  mod  fertile  mines  in  the 
world,  muft  necelTarily  more  or  lefs  afFe6t  their 
price  at  every  other  in  it.  The  price  of  copper 
in  Japan  mufl  have  fome  influence  upon  its  price 
at  the  copper  mines  in  Europe.  The  price  of 
iilver  in  Peru,  or  the  quantity  either  of  labour  or 
of  other  goods  which  it  will  purchafe  there,  muft 
have  fome  influence  on  its  price,  not  only  at  the 
iilver  mines  of  Europe,  but  at  thofe  of  China. 
After  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  Peru,  the 
iilver  mines  of  Europe  were,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  abandoned.  The  value  of  filver  was 
fo  much  reduced  that  their  produce  could  no 
longer  pay  the  expence  of  working  them,  or 
replace,  with  a  profit,  the  food,  cloaths,  lodging, 
and  other  neceffaries  which  were  confumed  in 
that  operation.  This  was  the  cafe  too  with  th^ 
mines  of  Cuba  and  St,  Domingo,  and  even  with 
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BOOK  the  ancient  mines  of  Peru,  after  the  difcovery 
^-     .  of  thofe  of  Potofi. 

The  price  of  every  metal  dt  every  mine,  there* 
fore,  being  regulated  in  fome  meafure  by  its 
price  at  the  moft  fertile  mine  in  the  world  that 
is  a6lually  wrought,  it  can  at  the  greater  part  of 
mines  do  very  little  more  than  pay  the  expence 
of  working,  and  can  feldom  afford  a  very  high 
rent  to  the  landlord.  Rent,  accordingly,  feems 
at  the  greater  part  of  mines  to  have  but  a  fmall 
fliare  in  the  price  of  the  coarfe,  and  a  flill  fmaller 
in  that  of  the  precious  metals.  Labour  and  pro^ 
fit  make  up  the  greater  part  of  both. 

A  fixth  part  of  the  grofs  produce  may  be 
reckoned  the  average  rent  of  the  tin  mines  of 
Cornwall,  the  moft  fertile  that  are  known  in  th? 
world,  as  we  are  told  by  the  Rev.'  Mr.  Bor- 
lace,  vice-warden  of  the  ftannaries.  Some,  he 
fays,  afford  more,  and  fome  do  not  afford  fb 
much.  A  fixth  part  of  the  grofs  produce  is  the 
rent  too  of  feveral  very  fertile  lead  mines  in 
Scotland. 

In  the  filver  mines  of  Peru,  we  are  told  by 
Frezier  and  Ulloa,  the  proprietor  frequently  ex^ 
a6ls  no  other  acknowledgment  from  the  under- 
taker of  the  mine,  but  that  he  will  grind  the  ore 
at  his  miU,  paying  him  the  ordinary  multure  or 
price  of  grinding.  Till  1736,  indeed,  the  tax 
of  the  King  of  Spain  amounted  to  one-fiflh  of 
the  ftandard  filveri,  which  till  then  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  real  rent  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  filver  mines  of  Peru,  the  richeft  which  have 
1}een  known  in  the  world.    If  there  had  been 

no 
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HO  tax,  this  fifth  would  naturally  have  belonged  CHAP, 
to  the  landlord,  and  many  mines  might  have  ^' 
been  wrought  which  could  not  then  be  wrought, 
becaufe  they  could  not  afford  this  tax.  The  tax 
of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  upon  tin  is  fuppofed  to 
amount  to  more  than  five  per  cent,  or  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  value  ;  and  whatever  may 
be  his  proportion,  it  would  naturally"  too  belong 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  mine,  if  tin  was  duty 
free.  But  if  you  add  one-twentieth  to  one-fixth, 
you  will  find  that  the  whole  average  rent  of  the 
tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  was  to  the  whole  average 
rent  of  the  filver  mines  of  Peru,  as  thirteen  to 
twelve.  But  the  filver  mines  of  Peru  are  not 
now  able  to  pay  even  this  low  rent,  and  the  tax 
upon  filver  was,  in  1736,  reduced  from  one-fifth 
to  one^tenth.  Even  this  tax  upon  filver  too 
gives  more  temptation  to  fmuggling  than  the  tax 
of  one-twentieth  upon  tin ;  and  fmuggling  muft 
be  much  eafier  in  the  precious  than  in  the  bulky 
commodity.  The  tax  of  the  King  of  Spain  ac- 
cordingly is  faid  to  be  very  ill  paid,  and  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Cornwall  very  well.  Rent,  there- 
fore, it  is  probable,  makes  a  greater  part  of  the 
price  of  tin  at  the  mofl:  fertile  tin  mines,  than  it 
does  of  filver  at  the  mofl:  fertile  filver  mines  in 
the  world.  After  replacing  the  fl:ock  employed 
in  working  thofe  different  mines,  together  with 
its  ordinary  profits,  the  refidue  which  remains  to 
the  proprietor,  is  greater  it  feems  in  the  coarfe, 
than  in  the  precious  metal. 

Neither  are  the  profits  of  the  undertakers  of 
iilver  mines  commonly  very  great  in  Peru.  The 

fame 
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BOOK  iamemoft  refpe6lable  and  well  informed  authorn 
^  $tcquaint  us,  that  when  any  perfon  undertakes  to 
work  a  new  mine  in  Peru,  he  is  univerfally 
looked  upon  as  a  man  deflined  to  bankruptcy 
and  ruin,  and  is  upon  that  account  fhunned  and 
avoided  by  every  body.  Mining,  it  feems,  is 
confidered  there  in  the  fame  light  as  here,  as  a 
lottery,  in  which  the  prizes  do  not  compenfate 
the  blanks,  though  the  greatnefs  of  fome  tempts 
many  adventiu*ers  to  throw  away  their  fortunes 
in  fuch  unproQ)erous  projed:s. 

As  the  fovereign,  however,  derives  a  confider- 
able  part  of  his  revenue  from  the  produce  of 
filver  mines,  the  law  in  Peru  gives  every  poflible 
encouragement  to  the  difcovery  and  working  of 
new  ones.  Whoever  difcovers  a  new  mine,  is 
entitled  to  meafure  off  two  hundred  and  forty- 
fix  feet  in  length,  according  to  what  he  fup- 
pofes  to  be  the  dire6lion  of  the  vein,  and  half  as 
much  in  breadth.  He  becomes  proprietor  of 
this  portion  of  the  mine,  and  can  work  it  with- 
out paying  any  acknowledgment  to  the  landlord. 
The  intereft  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  has  given 
occafion  to  a  regulation  nearly  of  the  iame  kind 
in  that  ancient  dutchy.  In  waile  and  uninclofed 
lands  any  perfon  who  difcovers  a  tin  mine,  may 
mark  out  its  limits  to  a  certain  extent,  which  is 
called  bounding  a  mine.  The  bounder  becomes 
the  real  proprietor  of  the  mine,  and  may  either 
work  it  himfelf,  or  give  it  in  leafe  to  another, 
without  the  confent  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  to 
whom,  however,  a  very  fmall  acknowledgment 
mud  be  paid  upon  working  it.    In  both  regula- 
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lions  the  facred  rights  of  private  property  are  c  H  A  R 
ikcrificed  to  the  fuppofe  dintereils  of  public  re- 
venue. 

The  fame  encouragement  is  given  in  Peru  to 
the  difcovery  and  working  of  new  gold  mines ; 
and  in  gold  the  king's  tax  amounts  only  to  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  ftandard  metal.  It  was 
once  a  fifth,  and  afterwards  a  tenth,  as  in  filver ; 
but  it  was  found  that  the  work  could  not  bear 
even  the  lowed  of  thefe  two  taxes.  If  it  is  rare, 
however,  fay  the  fame  authors,  Frezier  and  Ulloa^ 
to  find  a  perfon  who  has  made  his  fortune  by  a 
filver,  it  is  fl;ill  much  rarer  to  find  one  who  has 
done  fo  by  a  gold  mine.  This  twentieth  part 
feems  to  be  the  whole  rent  which  is  paid  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  gold  mines  in  Chili  and  Peru. 
Gold  too  is  much  more  liable  to  be  fmuggled 
than  even  filver ;  not  only  on  account  of  the 
fuperior  value  of  the  metal  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk,  but  on  account  of  the  peculiar  way  in 
which  nature  produces  it.  Silver  is  very  feidom 
found  virgin,  but,  like  moft  other  metals,  is 
generally  mineralized  with  fome  other  body, 
from  which  it  is  impoflible  to  feparate  it  in  fuch 
quantities  as  will  pay  for  the  expence,  but  by  a 
very  laborious  and  tedious  operation,  which 
cannot  well  be  carried  on  but  in  Avorkhoufes 
€re6led  for  the  purpofe,  and  therefore  expofed 
io  the  in^edlion  of  the  king's  oflScers.  Gold, 
on  the  contrary,  is  aJmofl:  always  found  virgin. 
It  is  fometimes  found  in  pieces  of  fome  bulk ; 
and  even  when  mixed  in  fmall  and  almofi;  infen- 
Able  particles  with  land,  earth,  and  other  extra* 

neous 
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p  o  O  K  neous  bodies,  it  can  be  feparated  from  them  by 
^'  a  very  fliort  atfd  fimple  operation,  which  can  be 
carried  on  in  any  private  houfe  by  any  body  who 
is  poffeffed  of  a  finall  quantity  of  mercury.  If 
the  king's  tax,  therefore,  is  but  ill  paid  upon 
filver,  it  is  likely  to  be  much  woife  paid  upon 
gold  ;  and  rent  muil  make  a  much  fmaller  part 
of  the  price  of  gold,  than  even  of  that  of  filver. 

The  loweft  price  at  which  the  precious  metals 
can  be  fold,  or  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  other 
.goods  for  which  they  can  be  exchanged  during 
any  confiderable  time,  is  regulated  by  the  fame 
principles  which  fix  the  lowefl^  ordinary  price  of 
all  other  goods.  The  fl:ock  which  muft  com- 
monly be  employed,  the  food,  cloaths,  and  lodg- 
ing which  mufli  commonly  be  confumed  in,bring- 
ing  them  from  the  mijie  to  the  market,  deter, 
mine  it.  It  mufl;  at  leaA  be  fufficieut  to  replace 
that  fl:ock  with  the  ordinary  profits. 

Their  highefl^  price,  however,  feems  not  to  be 
neceflarily  determined  by  any  thing  but  the 
a6lual  fcarcity  or  plenty  of  thofe  metals  them- 
felves.  It  is  not  determined  by  that  of  any 
other  commodity,in  the  fame  manner  as  the  price 
of  coals  is  by  that  of  wood,  beyond  which  no 
fcarcity  can  ever  raife  it.  Increafe  the  fcarcity 
.  of  gold  to  a  certain  degree,  and  the  fmallefl:  bit 
of  it  may  become  more  precious  than  a  diamond, 
and  exchange  for  a  greater  quantity  of  other 
goods. 

The  demand  for  thofe  metals  arifes  partly 
from  their  utility,  and  partly  from  their  beauty. 
If  you  except  iron,  they  are  more  ufeful  than, 
perhaps,  any  other  metal.     As  they  are  lefs 

liable 
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liable  to  ruft  and  impurity,  they  can  more  eafily  chap* 
be  kept  clean ;  and  the  utenfils  either  of  the       ^* 
table  or  the  kitchen  are  often  upon  that  account 
more  agreeable  when  made  of  them.     A  filver  ^ 

boiler  is  more  cleanly  than  a  lead,  copper,  or 
tin  one ;  and  the  fame  quality  would  render  a 
gold  boiler  ftill  better  than  a  filver  one.  Their 
principal  merit,  however,  arifes  from  their 
beauty,  which  renders  them  peculiarly  fit  for 
the  ornaments  of  drefs  and  furniture.  No  paint 
X  or  dye  can  give  fo  Iplendid  colour  as  gilding. 
The  merit  of  their  beauty  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  their  fcarcity.  With  the  greater  part  of  rich 
people,  the  chief  enjoyment  of  riches  confifts  in  v 

the  parade  of  riches,  which  in  their  eye  is  never 
fo  complete  as  when  they  appear  to  poflTefs  thofe 
decifive  marks  of  opulence  which  nobody  can 
poflefs  but  themfelves.  In  their  eyes  the  merit 
of  an  obje6l  which  is  in  any  degree  either  ufeful 
or  beautiful,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  its  fcarcity, 
or  by  the  great  labour  which  it  requires  to  col- 
left  any  confiderable  quantity  of  it,  a  labour 
which  nobody  can  afford  to  pay  but  themfelves. 
Such  obje6ts  they  are  willing  to  purchafe  at  a 
higher  price  than  things  much  more  beautiful 
and  ufeful,  but  more  common.  Thefe  qualities' 
of  utility,  beauty,  and  fcarcity,  are  the  original 
foundation  of  the  high  price  of  thofe  metals, 
or  of  the  great  quantity  of  other  goods  for  which 
they  can  every-where  be  exchanged.  This 
vidue  was  antecedent  to  and  independent  of  their 
-being .  employed  as  coinj  and  was  the  quality 
irkic^  fitted  them  for  that  employment.  That 
• :  employ-  ^ 
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BOOK  employment,  however,  by  occafloning  a  new  de^ 
maud,  and  by  diminifhing  the  quantity  which 
could  be  employed  in  any  other  way,  may  have 
afterwards  contributed  to  keqp  up  or  increafd 
their  value. 

The  demand  for  the  precious  ftones  arifes  al* 
together  from  their  beauty.  They  are  of  no  ufe, 
but  as  ornaments;  and  the  merit  of  their  beauty 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  their  fcarcity,  or  by  the 
difficulty  and  expence^  of  getting  them  from  tha 
mine.  Wages  and  profit  accordingly  make  up, 
upon  mod  occafions,  almoft  the  whole  of  their 
high  price.  Rent  comes  in  but  for  a  very  fmall 
ihare ;  frequently  for  no  fliare ;  and  the  moft 
fertile  mines  only  afford  any  confiderable  rent. 
When  Tavernier,  a  jeweller,  vifited  the  diamond 
mines  of  Golconda  and  Vifiapour, .  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  fovereign  of  the  country, ,  for 
whofe  benefit  they  were  wrought,  had  ordered 
all  of  them  to  be  Ihut  up,  except  thofe  which 
yield  the  largeft  and  fineft  ftones.  The  others, 
it  feems,  were  to  the  proprietor  not  worth  the 
working. 

As  the  price  both  of  the  precious  metals  and 
of  the  precious  ftones  is  regulated  all  over  the 
world  by  their  price  at  the  moft  fertile  mine  in  it, 
the  rent  which  a  mine  of  either  can  afford  to  its 
proprietor  is  in  proportion,  not  to  its  abfolute, 
but  to  what  may  be  called  its  relative  fertility,  or 
to  its  fuperiority  over  other  mines  of  the  fame 
kind.  If  new  mines  were  difcovered  as  much 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  Potofi  as  they  were  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  Europe,  the  value  oi  Skwu  night  \m 
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fo  much  degraded  as  to  render  even  the  mines  of  chap* 
Potofi  not  worth  the  working/  Before  the  dif*- ,  j^ 
covery  of  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  the  moft  fer* 
tile  mines  in  Europe  may  have  afforded  as  great 
a  rent  to  their  proprietor  as  the  richeft  mines  in 
Peru  do  at  prefent.  Though  the  quantity  of 
filver  was  much  lefs,  it  might  have  exchanged 
for  an  equal  quantity  of  other  goods,  and  the 
proprietor's  ihare  might  have  enabled  him  to 
purchafe  or  command  an  equal  quantity  either  of 
labour  or  of  commodities.  The  value  both  of 
the  produce  and  of  the  rent,  the  real  revenue 
which  they  afforded  both  to  the  public  and  to  the 
proprietor,  might  have  been  the  fame. 

The  moft  abundant  mines  either  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  or  of  the  precious  ftones  could  add 
Jittle  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  A  produce  of 
which  the  value  is  principally  derived  from  its 
fcarcity,  is  neceflarily  degraded  by  its  abun* 
dance^  A  fervice  of  plate,  and  the  other  frivo.. 
lous  ornaments  of  drefs  and  furniture,  could  be 
purchafed  for  a  fmaller  quantity  of  labour,  or 
for  a  fmaller  quantity  of  commodities ;  and  in 
this  would  confift  the  fole  advantage  which  the 
world  could  derive  from  that  abundance. 

It  is  otherwife  in  eftates  above  ground.  Th« 
value  both  of  their  produce  and  of  their  rent  is 
in  proportion  to  their  abfolute,  and  not  to  their 
relative  fertility.  The  land  which  produces  a 
certain  quantity  of  food,  cloaths,  and  lodging, 
can  always  feed,  cloath,  and  lodge  a  certain 
XBumber  of  people ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
l^roportion  of  the  landlord,  it  will  always  give 

him 
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BOOK  him  a  proportionable  command  of  the  labour  of 
\  thofe  people,  and"of  the  commodities  with  which 
that  labour  can  fupply  him.  The  value  of  the 
mofl^  barren  lands  is  not  diminiihed  by  th^ 
neighbourhood  of  the  moft  fertile.  *  On  the  con* 
trary,  it  is  generally  increafed  by  it.  The  great 
number  of  people  maintained  by  the  fertile  lands 
afford  a  market  to  many  parts  of  the  produce  of 
the  barren,  which  they  could  never  have  found 
among  thofe  whom  their  own  produce  could 
maintain. 

Whatever  increafes  the  fertility  of  land  in  pro- 
ducing food,  increafes  not  only  the  value  of  the 
lands  upon  which  th6  improvement  is  bellowed, 
but  contributes  likewife  to  increafe  that  of  many 
other  lands,  by  creating  a  new  demand  for  their 
produce.  Thit  abundance  of  food,  of  which, 
in  confequence  of  the  improvement  of  land, 
many  people  have  the  difpofal  beyond  what 
they  themfelves  can  confume,  is  the  great  caufe 
of  the  demand  both  for  the  precious  metals  and 
the  precious  ftones,  as  well  as  for  every  other 
conveniency  and  ornament  of  drefs,  lodging, 
houihold  furniture,  and  equipage.  Food  not 
only  conftitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  riches 
o£  the.  world,  but  it  is  the  abundance  of  food 
which  gives  the  principal  part  of  their  value 
to  many  other  forts  of  riches.  The  poor  inha- 
bitants of  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  when  they 
were  firft  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards,  ufed  to 
wear  little  bits  of  gold  as  ornaments  in  their  hair 
atid  other  parts  of  their  drefs.  They  feemed  to 
yeitie  them  as  we  would  do  any  little  pebbles  of 
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fimiewhat  mc^t  than  ordinaiy  beaUty,  and  ta  c  K  A  iV 
eonltder  fehefto  m  jilft  worth  tiiie  poking  tip,  but  ^_^ 
Bot  w^cth  th^  refttfing  to  any  body  who  a&ed 
them,  l^ey  gave  them  to  theit  new  giaeils  at 
the  firft  roi^eft).  without  feeming  to  think  that 
they  had  made  them  a:&y  very  valuable  prefent^ 
They  were  aftonifhed  to  obferve  the  rage  bf  the 
Spaniards  to  cdijtain  them ;  and  had  no  notion 
that  there  could  any-rwbere  be  a  country  iif  whidbu 
many  people  had  the  difpoikl  pf  fo  gyreat  a  fu«» 
perj9uity  of  food,  fo  fcanty  always  among  thenu 
&lves,  that  for  a  very  jQxiall  quantity  of  thofir 
glittering  baubles  they  would  wilHngly  give  aa 
linuch  as  might  maintain  a  whole  family  for  many 
yeafB.  Could  they  have  been  made  to  under-: 
ftand  this,  the  ps^on  of  the  Spaniards  wod^d 
not  have  furprifed  them. 


PART    Hi. 

Of  the  Variation^  in  the  Proportion  between  the  reJgeBive 
VaJMei  (fthat  Sort  of  Produce  which  a/ways  affords  Rent^ 
and  of  that  which  fometimes  does  and  fgtnetimes  does  not, 
afford  Rent.  ,  ^ 

THE  increafing  abundance  of  food,  in  co^ 
fequence  of  inereaiing  improvement  and 
cnltivatk)^,  mud  necefiarily  incredfe  the  demand 
for  every  part  of  the  produce  of  land  whi<fh  ie 
not  feodj  and  which  can  be  applied  ekher  to  nfin 
m  to  ornament.  In  the  whole  progre&  of  kn« 
pfovement,  it  might  therefore  be  expe^ed, 
&ere  fliould.be  oiriy  one  variatien  in  the  eom^ 
-  vm.9  II.  T  parative 


BOOK  parative  values  of  thofe  two  different  forta  of 
^      produce.    The  value  of  that  Tort  which  fome- 
times  does  and  fometimes  does  not  afford  rent^ 
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jQiould  conftantly  rife  in  proportion  to  that  which 
always  affords  fome  rent.  As  art  and  induftry 
advance,  the  materials  of  cloatbing  and  lodg- 
ing, the  ufeful  foilils  and  minerals  of  the  earth, 
the  precious  metals  and  the  precious  ilones 
Ihould  gradually  come  to  be  more  and  more  in 
demand,  ihould  gradually  exchange  for  a  greater 
and  a  greater  quantity  of  food,  or  in  other 
words,  ihould  gradually  become  dearer  and 
dearer.  This  accordingly  has  been  the  cafe 
with  moil  of  thefe  things  upon  moil  occaiions, 
and  would  have  been  the  cafe  with  all  of  them 
upon  all  occaiions,  if  particular  accidents  had 
not  upon  fome  occaiions  increafed  the  fupply 
of  fome  of  them  in  a  ilill  greater  proportion 
than  the  demand. 

The  value  of  a  free-flone  quarry,  for  exam- 
ple, will  neceffarily  increafe  with  the  increaiing 
improvement  and  population  of  the  country 
round  about  it ;  eipecially  if  it  ihould  be  the 
bnly  one  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  the  value 
of  a  iilver  mine,  even  though  there  ihould  not 
be  another  within  a  thoufand  miles  of  it,  will  not 
neceffarily  increafe  with  the  improvement  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  iituated.  The  market  for 
the  produce  of  a  free-ilone  quarry  can  feldom 
extend  more  than  a  few  miles  round  about  it,  a^nd 
the  demand  muil  generally  be  in  proportion  tP 
the  improvement  and  population  of  th||t  fmall 
diitriS;.  But  the  market  for  the  produce  of  9 
-  £lyer 
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filver  mine  may  extend  oyer  the  whole  JsQown  c  H  A  F. 
world.  Unlefs  the  world  in  general,  thei^rfore,  ^* 
be  advancing  in  improvement  and  population^ 
the  demand  for  filver  might  not  be  at  all  in^ 
creafed  by  the  improvement  even  of  a  large 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mine. 
Even  though  the  world  in  general  were  improv*» 
ing,  yet  if,  in  the  courfe  of  its  impi'ovement, 
new  mines  fhould  be  difcovered,  much  more  fer*. 
tile  than  any  which  had  been  knoMOi  before, 
though  the  demand  for  filver  would  neceflarily 
increafe,  yet  the  fupply  might  increafe  in  £0 
much  a  greater  proportion,  that  the  real  price  of 
that  metal  might  gradually  fall ;  that  is,  any 
given  quantity,  a  pound  weight  of  it,  for  exam- 
ple, might  gradually  purchafe  or  command  a 
imaller  and  a  fmaller  quantity  of  labour,  or  ex* 
change  for  a  fmaller  and  a  imaller  quantity  of 
corn,  the  principal  part  of  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
labourer. 

The  great  market  for  filver  is  the  commercial 
and  civilized  part  of  the  world. 

If,  by  the  general  progrefs  of  improvement, 
the  demand  of  this  market  fliould  increafe,  while 
at  the  lame  time  the  fupply  did  not  increafe  in 
the  feme  proportion,  the  Value  of  filver  would 
gradually  rife  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn. 
Any  given  quantity  of  filver  would  exchange  for 
a  greater  and  a  greater  quantity  of  corn ;.  or;  in 
Other  words,^  the  average  money  price  of  corn 
would  gradually  become  cheaper  and  cheaper. : 

If,  on:  the  contrary^  the.  fupply,  by  fome  acqir 
dent.  ftiQuld  increafe  for  many  years  togetbei:  in  > 

T  2    :  greater 


BOOK  greater  ^opoition  than,  tbe  demand^  iShai  iMtal 
^'  would  gradually  become  cheaper  ^uid  cheapof ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  average  mxmej  pciee  ■  ot 
corn  would^  in  fpte  of  atl  isipcovementd^  gca* 
duafly  become  dearer  and:  (Jearer^  . 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  tfaeftqii^  of  the 
metal  fliould  increafe  nearly  in  die  faioe  pcopos^ 
tio^  as.  the  deniand,  it  would  continue  to  pu]> 
chaie  iX  exchange  fi)r  nearly  the  fame  ^mMhsy 
of  corn,  and  the  average  money  price  of  coen 
would,  in  fpite.  of  aE  imp;:ovements,  continue 
1i!ery  nearly  the.  fiane. 

Thefe  three  leem  to  exhpuft  aU:  the  poffiUe 
combinations  of  events  which  can  happeuxia  the 
fmgi^&  of  improv^ent ;  and  during  the  eourfi^ 
ofthe  tcmv  centuries  preceding  the  pref^^,  if  we 
may  judgd  by  what  has  l^ppened  both  in  France 
and  Great  Britain,  each  of  thofe  three  ^^&»&it 
eombinations  £eem  to  have  taken.  p|ace  in^  t&e 
European  market,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  order 
too  in  which  I  have  here  fet  them  dowm 


tiigrejfion  concerning  the.  Varia^ms  in  thf  Faff^e  of  Silver 
4t^ing  t^  CoUrJe  of  the  Fouv  lafi  Centuries* 


FIRST   PERIOD. 


^  ^3  5<^9  ^^  ^^^  Ibme  time  befbi'i^,  tib^  9nbj^ 
age  pace  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  in  Eng^aaid 
feems  not  to  have  be^n  eiftimid»d  lower  than  &Kir 
ouftces  of  filver,^  Tower^iweight^  equal  to.  about 
tw^nly  fldtiings  qf  our  prefeni  money, .   From 

I    •  thig 
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tirk  |mc6  it  ieems  to  hiive  fallen  ^adoally  to  c  HAP. 
two  ounces  of  filver,  equal  to  about  ten  fiiilling$  ^  ^i 
of  oi«iir  prefent  xnoney^  the  price  at  which  we  find 
it  eftimated  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  and  at  which  it  feems  to  have  c6nti-t 
lined  to  be  eftimateid  tiH  about  1570. 

In  1 3]fo,  being  the  1 5th  of  Edward  III.,was  en- 
^ed  wbftt  is  catted,  The  Statute  of  Labourers. 
Ill  the  preamble  it  complains  much  of  the  info* 
l'e»ce  of  &frvMtjs^  who  endeavoured  to  raife  their 
M^ages  upon  their  matftets.  It  therefore  ordains^ 
ihsit  dl  fervants  and  labourers  fhould  for  the  fun 
ture  be  contented  with  the  fame  wages  and  live* 
ries  (Kveries  in  thofe  times  fignified,  not  only 
cttoth&,but  prorvifiofts)  which  they  h^d  been  acr 
6uftomed  to  receive  in  the  aoth  year  of  the  King, 
and  the  four  prece^ng  years ;  that  upon  this 
account  theif  lively  wheat  fhould  no-where  be 
eHimated  higher  than  ten-pe)»ce  a  bii#iel,  and 
thiat  it  fliouM  always  be'  in  tliie  option  of  the 
mafter  to  deliver  thefn  either  the  wheat  or  the 
fiidney.  Ten-pence  a  bufliel,  therefore^  had^  in 
the  25th  of  Edward  III.,  been  reckoned  a  very 
Hioderafce  price  of  wheats  fince  it  required  a  par^ 
ticJtttar  ftatiite  to  oblige  fervants  to  accept  of  it 
in  exchange  fc*  theif  ufual  livery  of  provifions  j 
and  it  had  been  reckoned  a  reafo^able  price  ten 
yea^  before  thafe,  o^  in  the  1 6th  yeai'  of  the  King, 
A(^  term  to  which  tine  ftatute  relers%  But  in  the 
t6&k  year  of  Edward  III.,  ten-pence  contained 
^bout  half  an  ounce  of  filver.  Tower-weight,  and 
was  nearly  equal  to  half  a  crown^  of  our  prefent 
moniey.    l^&ax  ounoen  of  £yiver,  Toteer*weight, 

T  3  therefore. 
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BO  OK  therefore^  equal  to  fix  fhillitigs  and  eigh1>pencc 
of  the  money  of  thofe  times,  and  to  near  twenty 
fhillings  ofthat  of  the  prtfent,  muft  have  been 
reckoned  a  moderate  price  for-  the  quarter  of 
eight  bufhels. 

This  flatute  is  furely  a  better  evidence  of 
what  was  reckoned  in  thofe  times  a  moderate 
price  of  grain,  than  the  prices  of  fome  particular 
years  which  have  generally  been  recorded  by 
hiftoriaris  and  other  writers  on  account  of  their 
extraordinary  deamefs  or  cheapnefs,  and  from 
which,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  juck- 
ment  Concerning  what  may  have  been  the  orl 
nary  price*  There  are,  befides,  other  reafons 
for  believing  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  for  fome  time  before,  the 
common  price  o£  wheat  was  not  lefs  than  four 
ounces  of  filver  the  quarter,  and  that  of  ether 
grain  in  proportion. 

In  1 309,  Ralph  de  Born,  Priqr  of  St.  AuguC 
tineas,  Canterbury,  gave  a  feaft  upon  his  inftalla^ 
tion-day,  of  which  William  Thorn  has  preferved, 
not  only  the  bill  of  fare,  but  the  prices  of  many 
particulars.  In  that  feaft  were  confumed,  ift. 
Fifty-three  quarters  of  wheat,  which  coft  nine-^ 
teen  pounds,  or  feven  fliiUings  and  two-pence 
a  quarter,  equal  to  about  one^and-twenty  fliil-. 
lingi^  and  fijj-pence  of  our  prefent  money ; 
ftdly.  Fifty-eight  quarters  of  malt,  which  coft 
feventepn  pounds  ten  ihillings,  or  fix  fliiUings  a 
quarter,  equal  to  about  eighteen  flxiUings  of  our 
prefent  money  ;  sdly.  Twenty  quarters  of  oats, 
yiidch  coft  four  poundsf^  07  four  fliillings  a  quar-» 

ter, 
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ter»  equal  to  about  twelve  fliillings  of  our  prefenfc  h  Av.p* 
money.    The  prices  of  malt  and  oats  feem  here     ^ 
to  be  higher  than  their  ordinary  proportion  •  to 
the  price  of  wheat. 

Thefe  prices  are  not  recorded  on  account  of 
their  extraordinary  dearnefs  or  cheapnefs,  but 
«re  mentioned  accidentally  as  the  prices  a6tually 
paid  for  large  quantities  of  grain  confumed  at  a 
feaft  which  was  famous  fw  its  magnificence. 
■  In  1262,  being  the  51ft  of  Henry  III,  was  re- 
vived ah  ancient  ilatute  called,  The  AJJize  of 
Bread  and  Ale^  which,  the  King  fays  in  the  pre^ 
amble,  had  been  made  in  the  times  of  his  pro. 
genitors,  fometime  kings  of  England.  It  is  pro* 
bably,  therefore,  as  old  at  leaft  as  the  time  of  his 
grandfather  Henry  IL,  and  may  have  been  as  old 
as  the  conquefl.  It  regulates  the  price  of  bread 
according  as  the  prices  of  wheat  may  happen  to 
be,  from  one  ihilling  to  twenty  fliillings  the 
quarter  of  the  money  of  thofe  times.  But  fta- 
tutes  of  this  kind  are  generally  prefumed  to  pro- 
vide with  equal  care  for  all  deviations  from  the 
middle  price,  for  thofe  below  it  as  well  as  for 
thofe  above  it.  Ten  Ihillings,  therefore,  con- 
taining fix  ounces  of  filver.  Tower-weight,  and 
equal  to  about  thirty  fliillings  of  our  prefent 
money,  muft,  upon  this  fuppofition,  have  been 
reckoned  the  middle  price  of  the  quarter  of 
wheat  when  this  flatute  was  firil  enabled,  and 
muft  have  continued  to  be  fo  in  the  51  ft  of 
Henry  II  J.  We  cannot  therefore  be  very  wrong 
in  fuppofing  that  the  middle  price  was  not  lef^ 
than  one-third  of  the  higheft  price  at  which  this 

T  4  flatute 
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BOOK  ftatute  Kgabtes  the  price  of  l^raad,  otf  tJaftci  ii^ 
^*    ^  fiiijlings  tiaid  eight>pence  of  the  money  of  iho^ 
timra,  containing  four  oimCe^  of  filver.  Tower* 
weight.  .  :  - 

From  thefe  different  faiSbi,  therefore^  we  feem 
to  have  fome  rea&n  to  eoncluiAe,  that  abtAit  tJb^ 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  centifug?^,  and  for  a.  cob* 
fiderable  time  before,  the  average  or  <wrdi<wufy 
price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  waB  not  feppofed  to 
be  Ida  than  £cmi  ounces  of  filver^  Tower^weight. 

From  about  the  middle  of  the  foufftftentb  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  )vhat  was 
reckoned  the  reafonablie  and  moderate,  that  is^ 
the  ordinary  or  average  price  of  wheats  jfeiemfi  to 
have  funk  gradually  to  about  ome-hsHd  q€  tint 
price ;  £b  as  at  laft  to  have  fallen  to  abonit  two 
ounces  of  filver,  Tewer-wcight,  equal  to  -afeoiit 
ten  Ihilliiigs  of  our  prefait  money.  It  continued 
to  be  eftimated  at  this  price  till  ahc^tt  1 57c. 
*  In  the  houfliold  book  of  Henry,  the  fif&  Earf 
of  Nortibumberland,  drawn  up  in  i5i2,there;are 
two  different  eftimationa .  o£  wheat*  Jia  onoe  of 
them  lit  is  computed  at  fix  ihiUings  and  eight- 
-pen^e  the  quarter,  in  the  other  at  five  fliiUings 
and  eight-pence  only*  In  1 5 1 2,  fix  fiuIKiiigB  and 
eight-pence  contained  only  two  ounces  of  fflver^ 
Tower-weight,  and  were  equal  to  about  ten  fliil-  • 
lings  of  our  prefent  money. 

From  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  during  the  fjpace 
of  more  thaai  two  hundred  years,  fix  fliillings  and 
eight-pence,  it  appears  from  fevCTal  'c^flferent 
ftatutes,  had  continued  to  be  c<Hifidered  as  what 

is 
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ift  csBed  the  moderate  attd  reafbnable,  that  is  tbe  chap. 
oidioary  0r  average  price  of  i^beat.  The  qu^n^  ^^ 
tky  of  filver,  however,  ooataiaed  in  that  nominal 
Ihm  was,  during  tiiie  courfe  of  this  period,  con- 
ttiilially  diminiihing,  in  coig^qnence  of  fome  aU 
teradons  which  were  ms^de  in  die  coin.  But  the 
inereafe  of  tibe  vakte  o£  lilver  had,  it  feems,  £b  &r 
compenfated  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
ii  contained  in  the  fame  nominal  Gim,  that  the 
tagiftattire  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  attend 
to  t^is  circmmftaace. 

Tims  in  1436  it  was  ena&ed,  that  wheat  might 
be  exported  without  a  licence  when  the  price  was 
ib  low  as  fix  ffatlliiigs  and  eight^penice :  And  in 
1463  it  was  ena6ied,  that  no  wheat  fliould  be 
iflo^rted  if  the  price  was  not  above  fix  Ihillihgs 
mi  eigfatrp^ice  the  quarter.  The  le^flature 
had  inu^ned,  that  when  the  price  was  fo  low, 
there  could  foe  no  inconveniency  in  exportation, 
V  \mt  that  wiien  it  r<^e  higher,  it  became  prudent 
to  allow  dT  importation.  Six  flnUings  and  eighth 
pspee,  therefore,  containiixg  abont  the  iame 
ijoaBtity  of  filver  as  thirteen  ihilUngs  and  fbur» 
pence  of  our  prefent  money  (one^third  part  left 
than  the  &ttie  nominal  fum  contaiitied  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.))  l^d  in  thofe  times  been  confii- 
^red  as  what  is  called  the  moderate  and  reaibn*- 
able  price  of  wheat. 

In  1554^  by  the  ift  and  ad  of  Philip  and 
Mary;  and  in  1558,  by  the  ift  of  Elizabeth,  the 
exportation  of  wheat  was  in  the  fame  manner 
prohilnted,  whenever  the  price  of  the  quarter 
Ihould  exceed   fix   ihillings  and  eight*pence, 

which 
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BOOK  wfiich  did  not  then  contain  two-penny  worth 
^  .  more  filver  than  the  fame  nominal  fiim  does  at 
prefent.  But  it  had  foon  been  found  that  to  re- 
ilrain  the  expoitation  of  wheat  till  the  price  was 
fo  very  low,  was,  in  reality,  to  prohibit  it  altoge* 
then  In  1562,  therefore,  by  the  5th  of  Elizabeth, 
the  exportation  of  wheat  was  allowed  from  cer- 
tain ports  whenever  the  price  of  the  quarter 
fliould  not  exceed  ten  Ihillings,  containing  nearly, 
the  fame  quantity  of  iilver  as  the  like  nominal 
fum  does  at  prefent.  This  price  had  at  this 
time,  therefore,  been  confidered  as  what  is  called 
the  moderate  and  reafonable  price  of  wheat.  It 
agrees  nearly  with  the  eilimation  of  the  North- 
umberland book  in  1 5 1 2. 

That  in  France  the  average  price  of  grain  was,i 
in  the  fame  manner,  much  lower  in  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  c^ 
tury,  than  in  the  two  centuries  preceding,  has 
been  obferved  both  by  Mr,  Dupr^  de  St.  Maur, 
and  by  the  elegant  author  of  the  Eflay  on  the 
Police  of  G^rain.  Its  priqe,  during  the  fame  pe- 
riod, had  probably  funk  in  the  fan\e  manner 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

This  rife  in  the  value  of  filver,  in  proportion 
to  that  of  com,  may  either  have  been  owing  al- 
together to  the  increafe  of  the  demand  for  that 
metal,  in  confequence  of  increafing  improve- 
ment iEihd  cultivation,  the  fupply  in  the  mean 
time  continuing  the  lame  as  before :  Or,  the  de- 
mand continuing  the  lame  as  before,  it  may  have 
been  owing  altogether  to  the  gradual  diminution 
of  the  fupply ;  the  greater  part  of  the  mines 

which 
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which  were  then  known  in  the  world,  being  c  HA  P. 
much  exhaufted,  and  confequently  the  expence  «• 
of  working  them  much  increafed :  Or  it  may 
have  been  owing  partly  to  the  one  and  partly 
to  the  other  of  thofe  two  circumftances.  In  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  centuries,  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was 
approaching  towards  a  more  fettled  form  of  go- 
vernment  than  it  had  enjoyed  for  feveral  ages 
before.  The  increafe  of  fecurity  would  na- 
turally increafe  induftry  and  improvement ;  and 
tiie  demand  for  t^ie  precious  metals,  as  well  as 
for  every  other  luxury  and  ornament,  would  na- 
turally increafe  with  the  increafe  of  riclies.  A 
greater  annual  produce  would  Tequire  a  greater 
quantity  of  coin  to  circulate  it;  and  a  greater 
number  of  rich  people  would  require  a  greater 
quantity  of  plate  and  other  ornaments  of  filver. 
It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  too,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  mines  which  then  fupplied  the  European 
market  with  filver,  might  be  a  good  deal  ex- 
haiifted,  and  have  become  more  expenfive  in  the 
working.  They  had  been  wrought  many  of 
them  from  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

It  has  been  the  opinion,  however,  of  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  who  have  written  upon  the 
prices  of  commodities  in  ancient  times,  that, 
from  the  Conqueft,  perhaps  from  the  invafion  of 
Julius  Oelar,  till  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of 
America,  the  value  of  filver  was  continually 
diminifliing.  This  opinion  they  feem  to  have 
been  led  into,  partly  by  the  obfervations  which 
thiBy  had  occafion  to  mdce  upon  the  prices  both 

of 
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»o  o  K  of  ^om  tfnd  of  fome  other  parts  of  the  rude  p^ro- 

^ ,  duce  of  land  j  tod  partly  by  the  p<^ular  notion^ 

^«/t  as  the  quantity  of  iUver  naturally  increafes 
m  «very  country  with  the  increafe  of  wealth,  fo 
its  value  diminifiies  as  its  quantity  incr^afes. 
.  fii  tkeit  obfervatioBs  xipon  the  prices  of  corn, 
tte'ee  different  circun^ftanees  feem  frequently  to 
have  mifled  A^fm* 

Firft^  Ifi  EHcieAt  times  almoft  all  rents  were 
paid  in  kind ;  in  a  certain  quantity  of  corn, 
cattle^  poidtry,  kc.  It  ibmetimes  happened, 
ho^^ver,  that  the  landlord  wmild  ftipulate,  that 
he  fliould  be  at  liberty  to  demand  of  the  tenant, 
either  the  am^uai  paysaent  in  kind,  or  a  certain 
film  of  money  inft^ad  of  it.  The  price  at  wliich 
1^  payment  in  kind  wad  in  this  manner  ex* 
dialled  for  a  certain  fum  of  money,  is  in  Scot* 
laAd  Called  the  converfion  price.  As  the  option 
if  always  in  the  landlord  to  take  either  the  fub<* 
Ikmce  or  tlte  pti<^,  it  is  neceflary  for  the  £ifety 
of  the  tenant,  that  the  converfion  price  ih(>uld 
richer  be'  bdbw  than  above  the  average  market 
price.  In  many  places,  accordingly,  it  is  not 
much  above  one-half  of  this  price.  Through 
^  greater  pari  of  Scotland  this  eiiilom  ftill 
continues  with  regard  to  poultry,  and  in  feme 
j^aees  with  regard  to  eattle.  It  might  probably 
have  continued  to  take  place  t<>o  with  regard  to 
corny  had  not  the  inflitution  of  the  pubHc  fiars 
pot  an  end  to  it.  Thef^  are  annual  valuations;, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  an  affize,  of  the 
average  price  of  sdl  tiie  difierent  forts  of  grain, 
and  of  aU  t^  different  qualities  of  each,  accord^ 

ing 
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img  to  tie  a^ual  i»*yket  priw  m*  every  4i^f^^  €  H  *  ip. 
eottHLty^  TI>i»  iDftito^tion  rendered  it  fiifficien^  ^* 
lk&  for  tibe  tenai^t^  $ist4  inuch  laore  convem^ient 
for  the  liaBdlord;^  to  coii^vert,  as  they  call  it>  the 
eoH>  re^t,  rather  at  wha^  fhoul(jl  ha{^en  to  be 
tite  price  of  the  fisgrs  pf  each  year,  thaa  at  amy 
ceiH:ain  fixed  price.  But  the  writers  who  have 
QoUedted  the  prices  of  corn  in  ancient  times^ 
feem  frequently  to  hatVe  miilaliNea  what  is  called 
in,  Scotland  the  cQuyerfiopf  price  for  the  a6tual 
Boarket  p^ce.  Fleeti^ood  acknowledges,  upQ9 
c^Qbe  pccafi^,  %h^  he  had  made  this  miitake. 
As  he  wrote  his  book,  however,  for  a  particular 
purpofe^  he  does  not  think  propev  to  make  this 
acknowleclgment  till  after  tranfcrihing  this  con- 
verfion  price  fifteen  times.  The  price  is  eight 
QuUings  the  qiiarter  of  wheat.  This  fum  in 
14239  the  year  at  which  he  beginsi  with  it,  cpn* 
tained  the  fanie  qmmtity  of  filver  as  fixteen  fliilr 
U|3tgs  of  our  prefent  money.  But  in  1562,  the 
yeai?  at  which  he  e^s  with  it,  it  contained  no 
more  tha^  tl^  fame  nominal  fum  does  at  pre«« 

Secondly,  They  have  been  mifled  by  the  fUh- 
irenly  manner  in  which  fome  ancient  ftatutes  of 
affile  had  been  fometimes  tranfcribed  by  lazy 
jec^pi^s;  and  fometiiones  perhaps  actually  com* 
pofed  by  the  legiilature. 

The  ancient  ll^^utes  of  afiize  feem  to  have  b»e« 
gun  always  with  determining  what  ought  to  be 
tbje  price  of  bread  and  ale  when  the  price  of 
wheat  and  barley  were  at  the  lowell,  and  to  have 
proe^ededgraduaUy  to  determine  what  it  ought 

to 
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BOOK  to  be,  according  as  the  prices  of  thofe  two  forts 
^_.j'__,  of  grain  fliould  gradually  rife  above  this  loweft 
■price.  Bat  the  tranfcribers  of  thole  ftatutes  feem 
frequently  to  have  thought  it  fufficient  to  copy 
the  regulation  as  far  as  the  three  or  four  firft  and 
loweft  prices ;  faving  in  this  manner  their  own 
labour,  and  judging,  I  fuppofe,  that  this  was 
«nough  to  fliow  what  proportion  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  all  higher  prices. 

Thus,  in  the  aflize  of  bread  and  ale  of  the  51ft 
of  Henry  III.,  the  price  of  bread  was  regulated 
according  to  the  different  prices  of  wheat,  from 
one  fliilling  to  twenty  Shillings  the  quarter  of 
the  money  of  thofe  times.  But  in  the  manu- 
fcripts  from,  which  all  the  different  editions  of 
the  ftatutes,  preceding  that  of  Mr.  Ruffhead; 
were  printed,  the  copiers  had  never  tranfcribed 
this  regulation  beyond  the  price  of  twelve  fhil- 
lings.  Several  writers,  therefore,  being  mifled 
by  this  faulty  tranfcription,  very  naturally  con- 
cluded that  the  middle  price,  or  fix  fliillings  the 
quarter,  equal  to  about  eighteen  ihilllngs  of  our 
prefent  money,  was  the  ordinary  or  average  price 
of  wheat  at  that  time. 

In  the  ftatute  of  Tumbrel  and  Pillory,  enafiled 
nearly  about  the  fame  time,  the  price  of  ale  is 
regulated  according  to  every  iixpence  rife  in  the 
price  of  barley, 
lings  the  quarter 
was  not  confuleri 
barley  might  fre 
that  thefe  prices 
of  theproportior 
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all  Other  prices,  whether  higher  or  lower,  we  may  CHAP, 
infer  from  the  laft  words  of  the  llatute  j  "  et  fie  ^ 
^*  deinceps  crefcetnr  vel  diminuetur  per  fex  de- 
♦*  narios."  The  expreifion  is  very  flovenly,  but 
the  meaning  is  plain  enough  ;  ^^  That  the  price 
*^  of  ale  is  in  tlds  manner  to  be  increafed  or  di- 
*•  minifhed  according  to  every  fixpence  rife  or 
**  fall  in  the  price  of  barley."  In  the  compofi* 
tion  of  this  ftatute  th^  legiflature  itfelf  feems  to 
have  been  as  negligent  as  the  copiers  were  in  the 
tranfcription  of  the  other. 

In  an  ancient  manufcript  of  the  Regiam  Ma- 

jeftatem,  an  old  Scotch  law  book,  there  is  a 

llatute  of  affize,  in  which  the  price  of  bread  is 

regulated  according  to  all  the  different  prices  of 

wheat,  from  ten-pence  to  three  IhiUings  the 

Scotch  boll,  equal  to  about  half  an  Englifh 

quarter.    Three  fliillings  Scotch,  at  the  time 

when  this  affize  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  enacted, 

were  equal  to  about  nine  fliillings  flerling  of 

our  prefent  money.     Mr.  Ruddiman  feems  *  to 

conclude  from  this,  that  three  fliillings  was  the 

higheft  price  to  which  wheat  ever  rofe  in  thofe 

times,  and  that  ten-pence,  a  fliilling,  or  at  mofl; 

two  fliillings,  were  the  ordinary  prices.     Upon 

confulting  the  manufcript,  however,  it  appears 

evidently  that  all  thefe  prices  are  only  fet  down 

as  examples  of  the  proportion  which  ought  to  be 

obferved  between  the  refpe6live  prices  of  wheat 

and  bread.     The  laft  words  of  the  ftatute  are, 

**  reliqua  judicabis  fecundum  prasfcripta  ha- 

**  bendo  refpedlum  ad  pretium  bladi,"    ^<  You 

*  Ste  his  poefajce  to  Anderfon'^  Diplomata  Scotlae. 

,         '  3  "  fliall 


ft  o  o  K  *^  fhall  jxuige  o£  the  remaining  cafes  accorcjyiiig 

*^ ^  **  to  wh^t  is  above  written,  having  a  re^^  to 

^*  the  priee  of  corn." 

Thirdly,  They  feem  to  have  been  inified  too 
by  the  very  low  price  at  which  wheat  wa&  fem^- 
times  fold  in  very  ancient  timed ;   and  to  have 
imagined,  that  as  its  loweil  price  was  then  much 
lower  than  in  later  times,  its  ordinary  price  . 
mull  likewifc  have  b^cn  •much  lower.     They 
might  have  found,  however,  that  in  thofe  ancient 
times,  its  higheft  price  was  fully  as  much  above^ 
as  its  loweil  price  was  below  any  thing  that  had 
ever  been  known  in  later  times.     Thus,an  1 270^ 
Fleetwood  gives  us  two  prices  of  the  quarter  of 
wheat.     The  one  is  four  pounds  fixteen  fhillings 
of  the  money  (rf  thofe  times,  equal  to  fourteen 
pounds  eight  ihillings^  o£  that  of  the  prefent ;  the  • 
other  is  fix  pounds  eight  fliillings,  equal  to  nine^ 
teen  pounds  four  fliiHings  of  our  prefent  moneys 
No  price  can  be  found  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth, 
or  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  which  ap- 
-psoaches  to  the  extravagance  of  thefe-     Th0 
price  of  com,  though  at  all  times  liable  to  varfa"- 
tion,  varies  mod  in  thofe  turbulent  and  dif^ 
orderly  focieties,  in  which  the  interruption  of  all 
commerce  and  commfunication  hinders  the  plen- 
ty of  one  part  of  the  country  from  relieving  the 
fcarcity  erf'  another.     In  the  difbrderly  ftate  of 
England  under  the  Plantagenets,  who  governed 
it  from  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  tilt  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,    one 
diflri6i  might  be  in  plenty,  while  another  at  no 
great  diftance,  by  having  ita  crop  cfeftroyed 

eiUier 
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either  by  fotne  accident  of  the  feafons,  oi*  by  the  chap. 
inciirfion  of  fome  neighbouring  baron,  might  be  '^' 
fufifering  all  the  horrors  of  a  famine ;  and  yet  if 
the  lands  of  fome  hoflile  lord  were  interpofed 
between  them,  the  one  might  not  be  able  to 
give  the  lead  aififlance  to  the  other.  Under  the 
vigorous  adminiflration  of  the  Tudors,  who  go- 
verned England  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth, and  through  the  whole  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  no  baron  was  powerful  enougli  to  dare 
to  difturb  the  public  fecurity. 

The  reader  will  find  at  the  elid  of  this  chapter 
all  the  prices  of  wheat  which  have  been  collected 
by  Fleetwood  from  1 202  to  1 597,  both  inclufive, 
reduced  to  the  money  of  the  prefent  times,  and 
digefted  according  to  the  order  of  time,  into 
feven  divifions  of  twelve  years  each.  At  the 
end  of  each  divifion  too,  he  will  find  the  average 
price  of  the  twelve  years  of  which  it  cdnfifts.  In 
that  long  period  of  time,  Fleetwood  has  been 
able  to  colleft  the  prices  of  no  more  than  eighty 
years,  fo  that  four  years  are  wanting  to  make  out 
the  laft  twelve  years.  I  have  added,  therefore, 
from  the  accounts  of  Eton  College,  the  prices  of 
1598,  1599, 1600,  and  1601.  It  is  the  only  ad- 
dition which  I  have  made.  The  reader  will  fee, 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  till 
s^er  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the 
average  price  of  each  twelve  yeaf s  grows  gradu- 
ally lower  aiid  lower ;  and  that  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  it  begins  to  rife  again. 
Ithe  prices,  indeed,  which  Fleetwood  has  been 
able  to  colIe6l,  fcem  to  have  been  thofe  chiefly 
-Vox.  ih  V  which  g 
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BOOK  >^hich  were  remarkable  for  extraordinary  dear- 
^       nefs  or  cheapnefc ;  and  I  do  not  pretend  that  any- 
very  certain  conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  them,. 
So  far,  however,  as  they  prove  any  thing  at  all, 
they  confirm  the  account  which  I  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  give.  Fleetwood  himfelf,  however^ 
feems,  with  mod  other  writers,  to  have  believed, 
that  during  all  this  period  the  value  of  filver,  in 
confequence  of  its  increafing  abundance,  was 
^jontinually  diminifliing.     The  prices  of  corn 
which  he  himfelf  has  collefted,  certainly  do  not 
agree  with  this  opinion.     They  agree  perfe6tly 
with  that  of  MnDupre  de  St.Maur,  and  with 
that  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  explain. 
Bifliop  Fleetwood  and  Mr.  Dupre  de  St.Maur 
are  the  two  authors  who  feem  to  have  colle6ledj, 
with  the  greateft  diligence  and  fidelity,  the  prices 
of  tilings  in  ancient  times.     It  is  Ibmewhat  curi- 
ous that,  though  their  opinions  are  fo  very  dif. 
fereht,  their  fa6ls,fo  far  as  they  relate  to  the  price 
of  corn  at  leaft,  fliould  coincide  fo  very  exa6lly» 

It  is  not,  however,  fo  much  from  th^  low  price 
of  corn,  as  from  that  of  fome  other  parts  of  the. 
rude  produce  of  land,  that  the  mod  judicious 
writers  have  inferred  the  great  value  of  filver 
in  thofe  very  ancient  times.  Corn,  it  has  been 
fatid,  being  a  fort  of  manufa6lure,  was,  in  thofe 
rude  ages,  much  dearer  in  proportion  than  the 
greater  part  of  other  commodities  ;  it  is  meant, 
I:  fuppofe,  than  the  greater  part  of  unmanufac- 
tured commodities  J  fuch  as  cattle,  poultry, 
game  of  all  kinds,  &c.  That  in  thofe  times  of 
poverty  and  baibariftn  thefe  w^ere  proportion- 

ably 
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ably  much  cheaper  than  corn,  is  undoubtedly  CHAP? 
true.     But  thi^  cheapnefs  was  not  the  efFeft  of     ^^' 
the  liigh  value  of  filver,  but  of  the  low  value  of 
tftiofe  commodities.     It  was  not  becaufe  filvef 
l^buld  in  fuch  times  purchafe   or  reprefent  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour^  but  bedaufe  fuch 
commodities  would  purchafe  dr  reprefent  a  much- 
fmaller  quantity  thaii  in  times  of  more  opulence 
and  improvement.      Silver  muft   certainly  be* 
cheaper  in  >Spanilh  America  than  in  Europe  ;  irt 
the  country  where  it  is  produced,  than  in  the 
country  to  which  it  is  brought  tt  the  exp6nce  of 
a  long  carriage  both  by  land  and  by  fea,  of  a. 
freight    and    an    infurance.      One-and-twenty 
pence  halfpenny  fterling,  however,  we  are  toljl 
by  Ulloa,  was,  not  many  years  ago,  at  Bueilos 
Ayres,  the  price  of  an  ox  chofen  from  a  herd  of 
three  or  four  hundred.    Sixteen  (hillings  fterling, 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  Byron,  was  the  price  of  a 
good  horfe  in  the  capital  of  Chili.    In  a  country 
riaturally  fertile,  but  of  which  the  far  greater 
part  is  altogether  uncultivated,  cattle,  poultry, 
game  of  all  kinds,  &c.  as  they  can  be  acquired 
with  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  labour,  fo  they  will 
purchafe  or  command  but  a  very  fmall  quantity. 
The  low  money  price  for  which  they  may  be 
fold,  is  no  proof  that  the  real  value  of  filver  it 
there  very  high,  but  that  the  real  value  of  thofe 
commodities  is  very  low. 

Labour,  it  muft  always  be  remembered,  and^ 
not  any  particular  commodity  or  fet  of  common 
dities,  is  the  real  meafure  of  the  value  both  of 
filver  and  of  all  other  commodities. 

u  2  But 
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But  in  countries  almoft  wafte,  or  but  thinly 
inhabited,  cattle,  poultry,  game  of  all  kinds, 
&c.  as  they  are  the  ipontaneous  produflions  of 
nature,  fo  flie  frequently  produces  them  in  much 
greater  quantities  than  the  confumption  of  the 
inhabitants  requires.  In  fuch  a  ilate  of  things 
the  fupply  commonly  exceeds  the  demand.  In 
different  flates  of  fociety,  in  different  ilages  of 
improvement,  therefore,  fuch  commodities  will 
reprefent,  or  be  equivalent  to,  very  different 
quantities  of  labour. 

In  every  date  of  fociety,  in  every  ftage  of  im- 
provement, corn  is  the  production  of  human  in« 
duftry.  But  the  average  produce  of  every  fort 
of  induflry  is  always  fuited,  mord  or  lefs  exactly, 
to  the  average  confumption ;  the  average  fupply 
to  the  average  demand.  In  every  different  flage 
of  improvement,  befides,  the  raifing  of  equal 
quantities  o£  corn  in  the  fame  foil  and  climate, 
will,  at  an  average,  require  nearly  equal  quan- 
tities of  labour;  or  what  comes  to  the  fame 
thing,  the  price  of  nearly  equal  quahtities  j  the 
continual  increafe  of  the  productive  powers  of 
labour  in  an  improved  flate  of  cultivation, 
being  more  or  lefs  counterbalanced  by  the  <:oth 
tinually  increafing  price  of  cattle,  the  principal 
inflruments  of  agriculture.  Upon  all  thefe  ac- 
counts, therefore,  we  may  refl  affured,  that  equal 
quantities  of  com  will,  in  every  ftate  of  fociety,, 
in  every  flage  of  improvement,  more  nearly  re- 
prefent, or  be  equivalent  to,  equal  quantities  of 
labour,  than  equal  quantities  of  any  other  part  of 
the  rude  produce  of  land.    Corn,  accordingly, 

'      3.    ■  it 
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it  has  already  beeil  obfefved,  is,  in  all  the  dif-  chap. 
ferentAages  of  wealth  and  improvement,  a  more  ^_^ 
accurate  meafure  of  value  than  any  other  com- 
modity  or  fet  of  commodities.  .  In  all  thofe  dif- 
ferent ilages,  therefore,  we  can  judge  better  of 
the  real  value  of  filver,  by  comparing  it  with 
corn,  than  by  comparing  it  with  any  other  com- 
modity, or  fet  of  commodities.  . 

Corn,  beiides,  or  whatever  elfe  is  the  com- 
mon and  favourite  vegetable  food  of  the  people, 
^onftitutes,  in  every  civilized  country,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  fubfiftence  of  the  labourer.    Ih 
confequence  of  the  extenfion  of  agriculture,  the 
land  of  every  qountry  produces  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  vegetable  than  of  animal  food,  and 
the  labourer  every-where  lives  chiefly  upon  the 
^holefbme  food  that  is  cheapefl  and  mofl  abun* 
dant.    Butcher's  meat,  except  in  the  mofl  thrive, 
ing  countries,  or  where  labour  is  moll  highly 
rewarded,  makds  but  an  infigniftcant  part  of  his 
fubfiftence ;  poultry  makes  a  ftill  fmaller  part  of 
itj  and  game  iio  part  of  it.     In  France,  and  even 
in  Scotland,  where  labour  is  fomewhat  bettet 
rewarded  than  in  France,  the  labouring  poor  fel- 
dom  eat  butclier*s-meat,  except  upon  holidays, 
and  other  exti^aordinar}'^  occafions.    The  money 
jpfice  of  labour,  therefore,  depends  much  mor6 
upon  the  average  money  price  of  com,  the  fub- 
fiftence of  the  labourer,  than  upon  that  of  httU 
cherts  meat,  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  rude 
producie  of  land.    The  real  value  of  gold  and  ffl-* 
ver,  therefore,  the  real  quantity  of  labour  which 
they  ^n  purchafe  or  command,  depends  much 
more  upoo  the  quantity  of  com  which  they  can 

u  3  purchafe 
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BOOK  piirdiafe  or  command,  than  upon  that  of  bu*> 
^'       icher^s-meat,  or  any  other  part  of  the  rude  prcv- 
duce  of  land. 

.  Such  flight  obfervations,  however,  upon  the 
prices  either  of  corn  or  of  other  commodities, 
would  not  probably  have  i^ifled  fo  many  intelli- 
gent ^uthoi^,  had  they  not  been  influenced,  at 
the  fame  time,  by  the  popular  notion,  that  as  the 
quantity  of  filver  naturally  increafes  in  ev^ry 
country  with  the  increafe  of  wealth,  fo  its  valu^ 
diminiihes  as  its  quantity  increafes,  This  notion, 
.however,  feems  tq  be  altogether  groundlefs,  , 
The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  may  in- 
<;reafe  in  any  country  from  two  diflerent  caufes : 
^either,  firft.,  from  the  increafed  al^undance  of  th^ 
^nines  which  fupply  it ;  or,  fecondly,  from  the 
jiicreafed  wealth  of  the  people,  from  the  in- 
.creafed  produce  of  their  annual  labour.  The 
^r&  of  thefe  caufes  is  no  doubt  neceflarily ,  con- 
^ie6ted  with  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  the 
precious  met^s  j  but  the  fecond  is  not, 
.  When  more  abundant  mines  are  difcovered,  a 
grea,ter  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  is  brought; 
to  market,  and  the  quantity  of  the  neceflaries 
ajid  convenienpies  of  life  for  which  they mufl^  bq 
exchanged  being  the  fame  as  before,  equal  quaru 
titles  of  the  metals  mufli  be  exchanged  for  fmaUer 
quantities  of  commodities.  So  far,  therefore,  4is 
the  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  the  precious  me- 
tals in  any  country  urifes  frpm  the  increafed 
abundance  of  the  mines,  it  is  neceflarily  coun 
^ie6led  with  fome  diminution  of  their  value.  . 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  wealth,  of  any. 
tionntry  increaiesj^  'when  the  annual  produce  9f 

its; 
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lis  labour  becomes  gradually  greater  and  greater,  CT  H  A  PI 
a  greater  quantity  of  coin  becomes  neceffary  in 
order  to  dirculate  a  greater  quantity  of  commo- 
dities :  and  the  people,  as  they  can  aiJbrd  it,  as 
they  have  more  commodities  to  give  for  it,  will 
naturally  purchafe  a  greater  and  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  plate.  The  quantity  of  their  coin  will 
increafe  from  neceffity;  the  quantity  of  their 
plate  from  vanity  and  oftentation,  or  from  the 
feme  reafon  that  the  quantity  of  fine  ftatues,  pic- 
tures, and  of  every  other  luxury  and  curiofity,  is 
likely  to  increafe  among  them.  But  as  ftatuaries 
and  painters  are  not  likely  to  be  worfe  rewarded 
in  times  of  wealth  and  profperity,  than  in  times" 
of  poverty  and  depreffion,  fo  gold  and  filver  are 
not  likely  to  be  w^orfe  paid  for. 

The  price  of  gold  and  filver,  when  the  acci- 
dental difcovery  of  more  abundant  mines  does 
not  keep  it  down,  as  it  naturally  rifes  with  the 
wealth  of  every  country,  fo,  whatever  be  the  fl:ate 
of  the  mines,  it  is  at  all  times  naturally  higher 
in  a.  rich  than  in  a  poor  country.  Gold  and  fil- 
ver, like  all  other  commodities,  naturally  feek  the 
market  where  the  befl:  price  is  given  for  them, 
and  the  befl:  price  is  commonly  given  for  every 
thing  in  the  country  which  can  befl:  afford  it. 
Labour,  it  mufl:  be  remembered,  is  the  ultimate- 
price  which  is  paid  for  every  thing,  and  in  coun- 
tries where  labour  is  equally  well  rewarded,  the 
money  price  of  labour  will  be  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  liibfiftence  of  the  labourer.  But 
gold  and  filver  will  naturally  exchange  for  a 
greater  quantity  of  fubfifl:ence  in  a  rich  than  in  Br 
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BOOK  poor  country,  in  a  country  which  abounds  wiik 

^ ,  iubfiilenGe,  than  in  one  which  is  but  indiffer^i 

dntly  fupplied  with  iU  If  the  two  countries  are 
at  a  great  diftapce,  the  difference  may  be  very 
great ;  becaufe  though  the  metals  naturaUy  fly 
from  the  worfe  to  the  better  market,  yet  it  may 
be  difficult  to  tranlport  them  in  fuch  quantities 
as  to  bring  their  price  nearly  to  a  level  in  both. 
If  the  countries  are  near,  the  difference  will  be 
fmaller,  and  may  fometimes  be  fcarce  percep« 
tible;  becaufe  in  this  cafe  the  tranfportation 
will  be  eaiy.  China  is  a  much  richer  country 
than  9fiy  part  of  Europe,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween  the  price  of  fubfiflenGe  in  China  and  in 
l£urope  is  very  great.  Rice  in  China  is  much 
cheaper  than  wheat  is  any->where  in  Europe. 
England  is  a  much  richer  country  than  Scot* 
lan(l;  but  the  difference  between  the  money-, 
price  of  qora  in  thofe  two  countries  is  much 
fmailer,  and  is  but  jufl  perceptible.  In  proper* 
tion  to  the  quantity  or  mealure,  Scotch  com 
generally  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  cheaper  than 
Englifh ;  but  in  proportion  to  its  quality,  it  is 
certainly  ibmewhat  dearer.  Scotland  receives 
almofl  every  year  very  large  fupplies  from  Eng^ 
l^nd,  and  every  commodity  mufl  commonly  be 
fi>mewhat  dearer  in  the  country  to  which  it  is 
brought  than  in  that  from  which  it  comes.  Eng- 
lifh com,  therefbre,  mufl  be  dearer  in  Scot^ 
land  than  in  England,  and  yet  in  proportion  to 
its  quality,  or  to  ^the  quantity  and  goodnefs  of 
the  flour  or  meal  which  can  be  made  from  it,  it 
cannot  commonly  be  fold  higher  there  than  the 
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Scotch  corn,  which  comes  to  market  in  compe«  c  H  A  E 
tition  with  it  .    "^ 

The  difference  between  the  money  price  of 
labour  in  China  and  in  Europe,  is  ftill  greater 
than  that  between  the  money  price  of  fubfift* 
ence ;  becaufe  the  real  recompence  of  labour  is 
higher  in  Europe  than  in  China,  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  being  in  an  improving  ftate, 
while  China  feems  to  be  ftanding  dill.  The 
money  price  of  labour  is  lower  in  Scotland  than 
in  England,  becaufe  the  real  recompence  of  la* 
hour  is  much  lower ;  Scotland,  though  advanc<» 
ing  to  greater  wealth,  advancing  much  more 
flowly  than  England.  The  frequency  of  emi* 
gration  from  Scotland,  and  the  rarity  of  it  from 
England,  fufficiently  prove  that  the  demand  for 
labour  is  very  different  in  the  two  countries. 
The  proportion  between  the  real  recompence  of 
labour  in  different  countries,  it  muil  be  remem* 
bered,  is  naturally  regulated^  not  by  their  a£tual 
wealth  or  poverty,  but  by  their  advancing,  fta- 
ttonary,  or  declining  condition. 

Gold  and  filver,  as  they  are  naturally  of  the 
greateft  value  among  the  rlcheft,  fo  they  are  na« 
turally  of  the  leaft  value  among  the  pooreft  na- 
tions. Among  favages,  the  pooreft  of  all  na*« 
tions,  they  are  of  fcarce  any  value. 

In  great  towns  com  i*  always  dearer  than  in 
remote  parts  of  the  country.  This,  however,  is 
the  effeft,  not  of  the  real  cheapnefs  of  filver,  but 
of  the  real  deamefs  of  com«.  It  does  not  coft 
lefs  labour  to  bring  filver  to  the  great  town  than 
to  the  remote  parts  of  the  country }  but  it  cofts 
a  great  deal  more  to  bring  corn. 

In 
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BOOK  In  fome  very  rich  and  comnfiercial  countriej?^ 
^*  fuch  as  Holland  and  the  territory  of  Genoa,  corn 
is  dear  for  the  faraereafqn  that  it  is  dear  in  ^-f  eat 
towns..  They  do  not  produce  enough  to  main- 
tain their  inhabitants.  They  are  rich  in  the  in- 
duftry  and  fkill  of  their  artificers  and  manufac- 
turers; in  every  fort  of  machinery  which  can 
facilitate  and  abridge  labour  ;  in  Ihipping,  and 
in  all  the  other  inftruments  and  means  of  car- 
riage  and  commerce  :  but  they  are  poor  in  corn, 
which,  as  it  mull  be  brought  to  them  from  dif- 
tant  countries,  muft,  by  an  addition  to  its  price, 
pay  for  the  carriage  from  thofe  countries.  It 
does  not  coll  lefs  labour  to  bring  lilver  to  Am- 
fterdam  than  to  Dantzick ;  but  it  colls  a  great 
deal  more  to  bring  corn.  The  real  coll  of  lilver 
mull  be  nearly  the  fame  in  both  places ;  but 
that  of  corn  mull  be  very  different.  Diminilli 
the  real  opulence  either  of  Holland  6r  of  the 
territory  of  Genoa,  while  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants  remains  the  fame  :  diminilh  their 
power  of  fupplyir)g  themfelves  from  dillant  coun- 
tries ;  and  the  price  of  corn,  inllead  of  linking 
with  that  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  their  lil- 
ver, which  mull  neceffarily  accompany  this  de^ 
clenlion  either  as  its  caule  or  as  its  effe6l,  will 
rife  to  the  price  of  a  famine..  When  we  are  in 
want  of  neceffaries  we  mufl  part  with  all  fuper- 
jBuities,  of  which  the  value,  as  it  rifes  in  times  of 
opulence  and  profperity,  fo  it  finks  in  times  of 
poverty  and  dillrefs.  It  is  otherwife  with  necet 
iaries.  Their  real  ]|[)rice,  the  quantity  of  labour 
^hiph  they  c?in  purchafe  or  command,  rifes  in 

tipie* 
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times  of  poverty  and  diftr efs,  and  finks  in  times  chap. 
of  opulence  and  profperity,  which  are  always  ^  ^^ 
times  of  great  abundance  ;  for  they  could  not 
otberwife  be  times  of  opulence  and  profperity. 
Corn  is  a  neceffary,  filver  is  only  a  fuperfluity. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  in- 
creafe  in  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals, 
which,  during  the  period  between  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  and  that  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
arofe  from  the  increafe  of  wealth  and  improve- 
ment, it  could  have  no  tendency  to  dimini(}i 
their  value  either  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  any 
,  other  part  of  Europe.  If  thofe  who  have  col- 
lefted  the  prices  of  things  in  ancient  times, 
therefore,  had,  during  this  period,  no  reafon  to 
infer  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  filver,  from 
any  obfervations  which  they  had  made  upon  tlie 
prices  either  of  corn  or  of  other  commodities, 
they  had  fl:ill  lefs  res^fon  to  infer  it  from  any  fuji- 
pofed  increafe  of  wealth  and  improvement* 


SECOND    PERIOD. 

But  hoy^  various  foever  may  have  been  the 
opinions  of  the  learned  concerning  the  progrefs 
of  the  value  of  filver  during  this  firft,  period, 
they  are  unanimpus  cpncerning  it  during  the 
Second. 

From  about  1570  to  about  1640,  during  a 
period  of  about  feventy  years,  the  variation  in 
the  proportion  between  the  value  of  filver  and 
;^hat  of  corn,  held  a  qiiite  oppofite  courfe.    Sil- 
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BOOK  ver  funk  in  its  real  •value,  or  would  exchange 
^_  for  a  flnaller  quantity  of  labour  than  before ; 
and  com  rofe  in  its  nominal  price,  and  inilead  of 
being  commonly  fold  for  about  two  ounces  of 
iilver  the  quarter,  or  about  ten  flnllings  of  our 
prefeiit  money,  came  to  be  fold  for  fix  and  eight 
ounc^  of  iilver  the  quarter,  or  about  thirty  and 
forty  ijiillings  of  our  prefent  money. 

The  difcovery  of  the  abundant  mines  of  Ame- 
rica,  feems  to  have  been  the  fi>le  caufe  of  this 
diminution  in  the  value  of  filver  in  proportion  to 
that  of  com.    It  is  accounted  for  accordingly  in 
the  fame  manner  .by  every  body }  and  there  ne- 
ver has  been  any  diipute  either  about  the  fa€i;, 
or  about  the  caufe  of  it.    The  greater  part  of 
Europe  was,  during  this  period,  advancing  in 
induftry  and  improvement,  and  the  demand  for 
filver  muft  confequendy  have  been  increafing. 
But  the  increafe  of  the  fupply  had,  it  feems,  fb 
far  exceeded  that  of  the  demand,  that  the  value 
of  that  metal  funk  confiderably.    The  difcovery 
of  the  mines  of  America,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
does  not  feem  to  have  had  any  very  fenfible 
eBe&.  upon  the  prices  of  things  in  England  till 
after  1570 ;  though  even  the  mines  of  Potofi 
had  been  difcovered  more  than  twenty  years 
before. 

From  1595  to  16120,  both  inclufive,  the  ave- 
rage  price  of  the  quarter  of  nine  bufhels  of  the 
beft  wheat  at  Windfor  market,  appears  ftom 
the  accounts  of  JEton  College,  to  have  been 
at.  IS.  ^^ydL  From  which  fum,  negleiSling 
tbefraAion,  and  deducing  a  ninth,  or  45.  74  rf. 

the 
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the  price  of  the  quarter  of  eight  buihels  comes  crab 
out  to  have  been  ih  t6s.  io|rf.  And  from  this  .^^ 
fum»  negle^ng  likewife  the  frafiion,  and  de« 
du^ng  a  ninth,  or  4s.  i^cf.,  for  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  the  beil  wheat  and  that  of 
the  middle  wheat,  the  price  of  the  middle  wheat 
comes  out  to  have  been  about  iL  12s.  84es?.,  or 
about  fix  ounces  and  one^third  of  an  ounce  of 
filven 

From  1621  to  1636,  both  inclufive,  the  ave* 
rage  price  of  the  iame  meafure  of  the  beft  wheat 
at  the  fame  market,  appears,  from  the  fame  ac- 
counts, to  have  been  2L  los. ;  from  which, 
makixig  the  like  deductions  as  in  the  foregoing 
cafe,  the  average  price  of  the  quarter  of  eight 
buibels  of  middle  wheat  comes  out  to  have  been 
iL  19^.  6d.9  or  about  feven  ounces  and  two* 
thirds  of  an  ounce  of  iilver. 


THIRD  PERIOD. 

BfiTWi^EN  1630  and  16409  or  about  1636, 
the  effeA  of  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of 
Amaica  in  reducing  the  value  of  filver,  appears 
to  have  been  completed,  and  the  value  of  that 
metal  feems  never  to  have  funk  lower  in  propor*^ 
tion  to  that  <^com  than  it  was  about  that  time. 
It  fbems  to  have  rifen  fomewhat  m  the  couife  of 
the  prefent  century,  and  it  had  pn^bably  begun 
to  do  fb  even  ibme  time  bdbre  the  end  of  the  laft* 
From  1637  to  1700,  both  inclufive,  being  the 
fikty*four  lafl  years  of  the  laft  century^  the  ave* 
vv      ..  rage 
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F.O  o  K  V3!g^  price  of  the  quarter  of  nifte  buftieb  of  thc^ 

j-^ ^  bell  wheats  Windfor  market^  appears,  from  the^ 

iame  accounts^  to  have  been  ^L  iis.  o^-rf. ; 
which  is  only  is.  oj^rfr  dearer  than  it  had  been 
during  the  fixteen  years  before.  But  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  fixty-four  years  there  happened 
two  events  which  mull  have  produced  a  ifiuch 
greater  fcarcity  of  corn  than  what  the  courie  of 
the  feafons  would  otherwife  have  occafioned,  and 
which,  therefore,  without  fuppofing  any  further 
reduction  in  the  value  of  lilver,  will  much  more 
than  account  for  this  very  fmall  enhancement  of 
price,  - 

:  The  firll  of  thefe  events  was  the  civil  war, 
which,  by  difcouraging  tillage  and  interrupting 
commerce,  mull  have  railed  the  price  of  corn 
much -above  what  the  courfe  of  the  feafons 
would  otherwife  have  occafioned.  It  mull  have 
had  this  effe6l  more  or  lefs  at  all  the  different 
markets  in  the  kingdom,  but  particularly  at 
thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  which 
require  to  be  fupplied  from  the  greatell  dillance. 
In  1648,  accordingly,  the  price  of  the  bell  wheat 
at  Windfor  market,  appears,  from  the  fame  ac-' 
counts,  to  have  been  4/.  55.  and  in  1 649  to  have 
been  4/.  the  quarter  of  nine  bulhels.  The  ex- 
cefe  of  thofe  two  years  above  2/.  10^.  (the  ave- 
rage price  of  the  fixteen  years  preceding  1637) 
is  3/.  s;s. ;  which  divided  among  the  fixty-four 
lafl:  years  of  the  lall  century,  will  alone  very 
nearly  account  for  that  fmall  ^enhancement  of 
price  which  feems  to  have  taken  place  in  them. 
Thefe,  however,  though  the  higheft,  are  by  no 

means 
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means  the  only  high  prices  which  feem  to  have  char 
been  pccafioned  by  the  civil  wars^ 

The  fecond  event  was  the  bounty  upon  the 
exportation  of  corn,  granted  in  1688.  The 
bounty,  it  has  been  thought  by  many  people,  by 
encouraging  tillage,  may,  in  a  long  courfe  of 
years,  have  occafioned  a  greater  abundance,  and 
confequently  a  greater  cheapnefs  of  corn  in  the 
home-market,  than  what  would  otherwife  have 
taken  place  there.  How  far  the  bounty  could 
produce  this  effe6l  at  any  time,  I  Ihall  examine 
hereafter  ;  I  fliall  only  obferve  at  prefent,  that 
between  1688  and  1700,  it  had  not  time  to  pro- 
duce any  fuch  effe6t.  During  this  fliort  period 
its  only  effe6l  muft  have  been,  by  encouraging 
the  exportation  of  the  furplus  produce  of  every 
year,  and  thereby  hindering  the  abundance  df 
one  year  from  compenfating  the  fcarcity  of  an- 
other, to  raife  the  price  in  the  home-market. 
The  fcarcity  which  prevailed  in  England  from 
1^93  to  1699,  both  inclufive,  though  no  doubt 
principally  owing  to  the  badnefs  of  the  feafons^ 
and,  therefore,  extending  through  a  confiderable 
part  of  Europe,  muft  have  been  fomewhat  en- 
hanced by  the  bounty.  In  1699,  accordingly, 
the  :further  exportation  of  corn  was  prohibited 
for  nine  months. 

There  was  a  third  event  which  occurred  in 
the  courfe  of  the  faine  period,  and  which,  though 
it  could  not  occafion  any  fcarcity  of  com,  nor, 
perhaps,  any  augmentation  in  the  real  quantity 
of  filver  which  was  ufually  paid  for  it,  muft  ne-t 
ceflarily  have  lOGcafioned  fome  ^augmentation  in 
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BOOK  the  nominal  fum«  This  event  was  the  great  de« 
^  bafement  of  the  filver  coin^  by  dipping  and 
wearing*  This  evil  had  begun  in  the  reig^  of 
Charles  II.  and  had  gone  on  continually  increaf^ 
ing  till  1695  i  ^^  which  time^  as  we  may  learn 
from  Mr.  Lowndes^  the  current  filver  coin  was, 
at  an  average,  near  five-and-twenty  per  cent* 
below  its  ftandard  value.  But  the  nominal  fum 
which  conilitutes  the  market-price  of  every  com- 
modity is  neceflarily  regulated,  not  fo  much  by 
the  quantity  of  filver,  which,  according  to  the 
ftandard,  ought  to  be  contained  in  it,  as  by  that 
which,  it  is  found  by  experience,  actually  is  con* 
tained  in  it.  This  nominal  fum,  therefore,  is 
neceflarily  higher  when  the  coin  is  much  debafed 
by  clipping  and  wearing,  than  when  near  to  its 
ftandard  value. 

.  In  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  the  filver 
coin  has  not  at  any  time  been  more  belolnrits 
ftandard  weight  than  it  is  at  prefent.  But  though 
very  much  defaced,  its  value  has  been  kept  up 
by  that  of  the  gold  coin  for  which  it  is  eX'> 
changed.  For  though  before  the  late  re-coinage, 
the  g^^ld  coin  was  a  gopd  deal  defacied  too,  it 
was  lefs  fo  than  the  filver.  In  1695,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  value  of  the  filver  coin  was  not  kept  up 
by  the  gold  coin ;  a  guinea  then  commonly  ex^ 
changing  for  thirty  fliillings  of  the  worn  and  dipt 
fflver.  Before  the  late  re-coinage  of  the  gold, 
the  price  of  filver  bullion  was  feldom  higher  than 
five  ftiillings  and  feven-pence^an  ounce,  which  i« 
but  five-pence  above  the  mint  price.  But  in  1 695, 
the  common  price  of  filver  bullion  was  6x  ihiU 

lings 


Iftngs  and  five-pened  an  ounce ^9  which  is  fifteen^  c  it  a  p. 
^ence  above  the  mint  pnc^.  Eveii*  before  the  .^^ 
late  re-coinage  of  the  gold,  therefore,  the  coin^ 
gald  and  filver  together,  ^vhen  compared  with 
filv^r  bullion,  was  not  luppofed  to  be  more  thaii 
eight  per  cent,  below  its  llandard  value.  In 
1695,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  fuppofed  to 
he  near  five'^and-twenty  per  cent,  below  that 
Value.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cem 
tury,  th^t  is^  immediately  aller  the  great  re« 
coinage  in  Kiilg  WiUi&m's  time,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Current  filver  6oin  muil  have  been  ftiU 
Nearer  to  its  ilandard  weight  than  it  is  at  prefent* 
In  the  courfe  of  the  prtfent  centufy  too  there  has 
been  Ho  great  public  calamity,  fuch  as  the  civil 
trar,  which  could  either  difcourage  tillage^  or  in- 
terrupt the  interior  Commerce  of  the  country* 
And  tiiough  the  bounty  which  ha$^  taken  place 
trough  the  greater  part  of  this  century,  muft 
always  raife  the  price  of  com  fomewhat  higheif 
than  it  otherwife  Would  be  in  the  a£tual  ftate  of 
tillage ;  yet  as,  in  the  courfe  of  this  century,  the 
bounty  has  had  full  time  to  produce  all  the  good 
effects  commonly  iniputed  to  it,  to  encourage 
tillage^  and  thereby  to  increafe  the  quantity  of 
com  in  the  home  market^  it  mayi  upcm  the  prin* 
tiples  of  a  fyftem  which  I  fhall  explain  and  ex* 
amine  hereafter^  be  fuppofed  to  have  done  ibme^ 
thing  to  lower  the  price  of  that  commodity  the 
ori6  way,  as  well  as  to  raife  it  the  othen  It  is 
by  many  people  fuppofed  to  have  dote  more. 

^  Lowtdet'i  Efl^f  oA  the  Silver  Coin,  p.  $%• 
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BOOK  In  the  fixty^^four  yep-rs  of  the  prefent  century 
il_»  accordihgly,  the  average  price  of  the  quarter 
of  nine  bufliels  of  the  beft  wheat  at  Windfor 
market,  appears,  by  the  accounts  of  Eton  Col«- 
lege,  to  have  been  2/.  os.  644^*5  which  is 
about  ten  fliillings  and  fixpence,  or  more  thatt 
five-and-twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  it  had 
been  during  the  fixty-four  laft  years  of  the  laft 
century ;  and  about  nine  fliillings  and  fixpence 
cheaper  than  it  had  been  during  the  fixteen 
years  precedmg  1636,  when  the  difcovery  of  the 
abundant  mines  of  America  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  produced  its  full  effe6l ;  and  about  one 
fliilling  cheaper  than  it  had  been  in  the  twenty- 
fix  years  preceding  i6ao,  before  that  difcovery 
can  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  produced  its  full 
effe6l.  According  to  this  account,  the  average 
price  of  middle  wheat,  during  thefe  fixty-four 
firft  years  of  the  prefent  century,  comes  out  to 
have  been  about  thirty-two  fliillings  the  quarter 
of  eight  bufliels* 

The  value  of  filver,  therefore,  feems  to  have 
rifen  fomewhat  in  proportion '  to  that  of  corn 
during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  and  it 
had  probably  begun  to  do  fo  even  Ibme  time  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  lafli* 

In  1687,  ^^^  price  of  the  quarter  of  nine 
bufliels  of  the  beft;  wheat  at  Windfor  market  was 
1/.  55.  2d.  the  lowefl^  price  at  which  it  had  ever 
been  from  1595. 

In  1688,  Mr,  Gregory  King,  a  man  famous 
for  his  knowledge  in  matters  of  this  kind,  efti- 
mated  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  years  of 

^noderate 
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moderate  plenty  to  be  to  the  grower  35.  6d.  the  c  if  £  ft 
bulhel,  or  eight-and-twenty  Ihillings  the  quar-  ^  ^'  . 
ter.  The  grower's  price  I  underftand  to  be  the 
fame  with  what  is  fometimes  called  the  contract 
price,  or  the  price  at  which  a  farmer  contra6ls 
for  a  certain  number  of  years  to  deliver  a  certain 
quantity  of  com  to  a  dealer.  As  a  contract  of 
this  kind  faves  the  farmer  the  expence  and 
trouble  of  marketing,  the  contra6t  price  is  gene- 
rally lower  than  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ave- 
rage market  price.  Mr.  King  had  judged  eight- 
and-twenty  Ihillings  the'  quarter  to  be  at  that 
time  the  ordinary  contra6l  price  in  years  of  mo- 
derate  plenty.  Before  the  fcarcity  occafioned 
by  the  late  extraordinary  courfe  of  bad  feafons, 
it  was,  I  have  been  affured,  the  ordinary  con- 
tradl  price  in  all  common  years. 

In  1688  was  granted  the  parliamentary  bounty 
upon  the  exportation  of  com.  The  country 
gentlemen,  who  then  compofed  a  ftill  greater 
proportion  of  the  legiflature  than  they  do  at  pre- 
fent,  had  felt  that  the  money  price  of  corn  was 
falling.  The  bounty  was  an  expedient  to  raife 
it  artificially  to  the  high  price  at  which  it  had 
frequently  been  fold  in  the  times  of  Charles  I. 
and  IL  It  was  to  take  place,  therefore,  till 
wheat  was  fo  high  as  forty-eight  ihillings  the 
quarter ;  that  is  twenty  ihillings,  or  4ths  dearer 
than  Mr.  King  had  in  that  very  year  ellimated 
the  grower's  price  to  be  in .  times  of  moderate 
plenty.  If  his  calculations  deferve  any  part  of 
the  reputation  which  they  have  obtained  very 
univerfally,  eight-and-fbrty  Ihillings  the  quarter 

X  2  was 
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IOCS  w»  a.price  which,  without  Some  foeb  .e;Kpediefiit 
\  ,  a9  the  bomnt^r,  could  not  at  that  tim^  be  expeft- 
ed,  except  in  years  of  extraordinary  foarcityi 
But  the  government  of  King  William  wask  not 
then  fully  iettled.  It  was  in  no  condition  to  re*? 
fy&  aiiy:J^hing  to  the  country  gentlemen,  from 
whoro  it  was  at  that  veiy.  time  foliciting^tfeefirft 
eftabliihment  of  the  annual  )and*tax* 
.  The  value  of  iilver,  therefore,  iu  proportioo 
to  that  of  corn,  had  prob&bly  rifen  fomewhat  be« 
fore  the  end  of  the  lad  century ;  and  it  feems  to 
have  continued  to  do  ib  during  the  courfe  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  prefent;  though  the  neceflaiy 
Iteration  of  the  bounty  mull  have  hindered  that 
rife  from  being  fo  iesilible  as  it  otherwife  would 
have  been  in  the  a^ual  ftate  of  tillage. 

In  plentiful  years  the  bounty,  by  occafionii^ 
an  extJTaordinaiy  expoirtation,  neceflarily  raifet 
the  price  of  corn  above  what  it  otherwife*  would 
be  in  thofe  years.  To  encourage  tillage,  by 
keeping  up  the  price  of  com  even  ia  the  moft 
plentiful  years,  was  the. avowed  end  c^  the  inili«- 
tution^ 

In  years  of  great  fcarcity,  indeed,  the  bounty 
has  generally  beaen  fu^ended^  It  muft ,  however, 
,ha(ve  had  fome  effc^  upon  the  prices  of  many  of 
thpfe  years.  By  the  extraordinary  exportation 
which  it  occafions  in  years  of  plenty,  it  muft 
frequently  hinder  the  plenty  of  one  year  from 
rompenfating  the  fcarcity  of  another. 

Both  in  years  of  plenty  and  in  years  of  fear* 
eityf^  therdfore,  the  bounty  raifes  the  price  of 
eom  above  what  it  natur^y  would  be  in  the 

actual 
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aftual  ftate  of  tillage*  If,  during  the  fixty-fotir  q  h  A  X. 
firft  yeaxs  of  the  prefent  century,  thdlrefore,  the  ,  ^^ 
average  price  has  been  lower  than  during  the 
fixty-four  laft  years  of  ^e  laft  century,  it  muft^ 
in  the  fame  ftate*  of  tillage,  have  been  much 
more  fo,  had  it  not  been  for  this  op^ratioa  of 
the  bounty,  > 

But  without  the  bounty,  it  may  be  faid,  tht 
ftate  of  lillage  would  not  have  been  the  &me^ 
What  may  have  been  the  ^e^s  of  this  iaftitiif 
tion  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  xjountry,  I  ihaH 
endeavour  to  explain  hereafter,  when  I  eome  to 
treat  particularly  of  bounties.  I  fliall  only  db^ 
ferve  at  prefent,  that  this  rife  in  the  y»hxe  of 
iilver,  in  proportion  to  that  o(  com,  has  not 
been  peculiar  to  Ei^land*  It  has  been  obferved 
to  have  taken  place  in  France  during  the  &me 
period,  and  nearly  in  the  &me  proportion  too, 
by  three  very  faithful,  diligent,  and :  labcrrioitt 
coUedfcors  of  the  prices  of  com,  Mr.  DuprA  de 
iSti  Maur,  Mr.  Mefiance,  and  the  audior  of  the 
Eflay  on  the  Police  erf  Grain.  But  inFrance^ 
till  1764,  the  exportation  of  grain  was  bylaw 
prohibited;  and  it  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  firp» 
pofe,  that  nearly  the  fame  diminution  of  price 
which  took  place  in  one  country,  notwithftandv 
ing  tWs  proliibition,.fliould  m  another  he  owiag 

to  the  ^i^tmoffdinary  encouragement  given  ta 
^deportation,  > 

It  would  be  more  proper,  pe^haps^  f^  eonSder 
this  variation  in  the  average  money  price  of  com 
as  the  efieft  rather  of  fome  gradual  rife  in  the 
real  value  of  filver  in  .the  European  tomrkot^ 

X  3    '  than 
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BOOK  than  of  any  fallih  the  real  average  valile  of  corn. 
^*  Corn,  it  his  Already  been  obferved,  is  at  dillatrt 
periods  of  time  a  more  accurate  meafure  of  value 
than  either  filver,  or  perhaps  any  other  commo- 
dity. When,  after  the  difcovery  of  the  abundant 
mines  of^merica,  corn  rofe  to  three  and  four 
times  it3  former  money  price,  this  change  was 
univerfally  afcribed,  not  to  any  rife  in  the  real 
value  of  com,  but  to  a  fall  in  the  real  value  of 
filver.  If  during  the  fixty-four  firft  years  of  the 
prefent  century,  therefore,  the  average  money 
price  of  corn  has  fallen  fomewhat  below  what  it 
had  been  during  the  greater  part  of  the  laft  cen* 
tury,  we  Ihould  in  the  fame  manner  impute  this 
change,  not  to  any  fall  in  the  real  value  of  corn, 
but  to  fome  rife  in  the  real  value  of  filver  in  the 
European  market. 

The  high  price  of  com  during  thefe  ten  or 
twelve  years  paft,  indeed,  has  occafioned  a  fuf* 
picion  that  the  real  value  of  filver  ftill  continues 
to  fall  in  the  European  market.  This  high  price 
of  corn,  however,  feems  evidently  to  have  been 
the  effe6l  of  the  extraordinary  unfavourablenefs. 
of  the  feafons,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  regard- 
ed, not  as  a  perrn^nent,  but  as  a  tranfitory  and 
occafional  event.  The  feafons  for  thefe  ten  or 
twelve  years  pafl:  have  been  unfavourable  through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  j  and  the  diforders 
of  Poland  have  very  much  in^^reafed  the  fcarcity 
im  all  thoife  countries,  which,  in  dear  years,  ufed 
to  be  fupplied  from  that  market.  So  long  a 
courfe  of  bad  feafons,  though  not  a  very  ppinmon 
pvent,  is  by  i^p  means  a  fingular  onej  and  whoever 

has 
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ha3  enquired  much  into  the  hiftory  of  the  prices  chap. 
ci  com  in  former  times,  will  be  at  no  lofs  to  re-  ^  ^' 
collect  feveral  other  examples  of  the  fame  kind. 
Ten  years  of  extraordinary  fcarcity,  befides,  are 
not  more  wonderful  than  ten  years  of  extraordi- 
nary plenty.  The  low  price  of  corn  from  1741 
to  1750^  both  inclufive,  may  very  well  be  fet  in 
oppofition  to  its  high  price  during  thefe  laft 
eight  or  ten  years.  From  1741  to  1750,  the 
average  price  of  the  quarter  of  nine  buftiels  of 
the  bell  wheat  at  Windfor  market,  it  appears 
from  the  accounts  of  Eton  College,  was  only 
iL  13^.  94^^;?.,  which  is  nearly  6s.  ^d.  belo^  the 
average  price  of  the  fixty-four'firft  years  of  the 
prefent  century.  The  average  price  of  the 
quarter  of  eight  bufhels  of  middle  wheat,  comes 
out,  according  to  this  account,  to  have  been, 
during  thefe  ten  years,  only  i/.  6^.  8rf. 

Between  1741  and  1750,  however,  the  bounty 
muft  have  hindered  the  price  of  com  from  fall- 
ing fo  low  in  the  home  market  as  it  naturally 
would  have  done.  During  thefe  ten  years  the 
quantity  6f  all  forts  of  grain  exported,  it  appears 
from  the  cuftom-houfe  books,  amounted  to  no 
lefs  than  eight  millions  twenty-nine  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-fix  quarters  one  buihel.  The 
bounty  paid  for  this  amounted  to  1,514,962/. 
lys.  4id.  In  1749  accordingly,  Mr.  Pelham, 
at  that  time  prime  minifter,  obferved  to  the 
Houf§  of  Commons,  that  for  the  three  years 
preceding,  a  very  extraordinary  fura  had  been 
paid  as  bounty  for  the   exportation   of  com. 

X  4  He 
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9  Q  o  K  He  had  good  reafon  to  iqake  tlii3  obfervqftiim, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  m^ght  have  h^di  ftiU 
better*  In  that  fingl^  year  the  bounty  paid 
amounted  to  no  }ei3  than  ^t4yiy6L  los.  6d.^ 
Jt  ia  unneceflary  to  obferve  how  much  thisi 
forced  exportation  niuft  have  raifed  the  price  of 
com  ^bove  what  it  otherwife  would  hs^ve  been  ill 
the  home  market 

At  the  end  of  the  accounts  annexed  to  thi& 
chapter  the  reader  will  find  the  particular  aoi 
count  of  thofe  ten  years  feparated  from  the  reft. 
He  will  fin4  there  too:  the  particular  account  of 
the  preceding  ten  years^  of  which  the  average  iisi 
Jikewife  below,  though  not  fo  much  below^  th« 
general  average  Qf  the  fixty-four  firft  years  of  the 
century.  TJie  year  ;  740,  hpwev^^  was  a  yea*  of 
extraordinary  fcarcity.  Thefe  twenty  years  pre* 
ceding^  }T[^o^  may  very  well  be  fet  in  <^pofitioft 
to  the  twenty  preceding  1770*  As  the  former 
were  a  good  deal  below  the  general  average  c£ 
the  century,  notwithftanding  the  interyentioii 
of  one  or  two  dear  years ;  fo  the  latter  have  beefl 
fi  good  deal  above  it,  notwithftanding  the  in« 
tervention  of  one  or  two  cheap  ones,  of  1 759, 
for  example.  If  the  former  h^ve  not  been  as 
much  below  the  general  average,  as  the  latter 
have  been  ^bove  it,  we  ought  probably  to  im-^ 
pute  it  tQ  the  bounty^  The  change  has  evidently 
been  top  fudden  to  be  afcribed  tp  any  change  in 
>  the  Vfdvje  of  ^ver,  which  is  always  flow  and 
gradual^    The  fuddennefa  of  the  ene£t  ciin  to 

*  Se^Tr^<»9  the  Corn  Trade;  Trad  ad^   ' 
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.^tceountedfor  only  by  a  cmfe  ^Mch  can  operate  G  h  A  p« 
fiiddenly,  the  accidental  variation  of  the  feafoM.      ^* 

The  money  price  of  labour  in  Great  Britein 
has,  indeed,  rifen  during  the  courfe  of  the  preibnt 
century.    This,  however,  feems4;o  be  the  eflfedl^ 
Hot  fo  much  of  any  diminution  in  the  value  c^ 
fflver  in  the  European  market,  as  of  an  increafe 
in  the  demimd  for  labour  in  Great  !&:itain,  ariikig 
from  the  great,  and  almoft  univerfal  pro^ei^ty 
of  the  country*. '  In  France,  a  country  not  alto^ 
gether  fo  proQ>erpus,  the  money  price  of  labout 
has,  fince  the  middle  of  tlie  laft  century,  been  ob^ 
li^rved  to  fink  gradually  with  the  average  money 
price  of  corn.    Both  in  the  Xaft  century  and  id 
the  prefent,  the  day  wages  of  common  labour  are 
there  fiiid  to  have  been  pretty  uniformly  about 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  average  price  of  the 
i^ptitf  of  wheat,  a  meafure  which  contains  a 
little  more  than  four  Winchefter  bufhels^    In 
Great  Britain  the  real  recompence  of  labour,  it 
has  already  been  fliowp,  the  real  quantities  of 
the  neeeffaries  and  conveniencies  of  life  which 
fM  given  to  the  labourer,  has  increafed  confix 
dtfably  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  cen^ 
tury.    The  rife  in  its  money  price  feems  td 
have  been  the  effeA,  not  of  any  diminution  of 
the  value  of  filver  in  the  general  market  of* 
IBurope,  but  of  a  rife  in  the  real  price  of  labour 
}n  the  particular  market  of  Great  Britain,  owing 
to  the  peculiarly  happy  circumflances  of  the 
pountry* 

For  fome  time  after  the  firft   difcovery  of- 
America,  filver  would  continue  to  fell  at  its 

former. 
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S  o  o  X  former,  ,  or  not.  much  below  its  former  |>rice. 

^^ ^  The  profits  .of:  mimng,  would  for  fome  time  bi 

very  great,  and  much  above  their  natural  rate. 
Thofe  who  imported  that  metal  into  Europe, 
however,  would  foon  find  that  the  whole  annual 
importation  could  not  be  difpofed  of  at  this 
jhigh.l>rice.  Silver  would  gradually  exchange 
for. a  iioaUer  and  a  imaller  quantity  of  goods. 
Itg  price  would  fink  gradually  lower  and  lower, 
iiU  it  fell  to  its  .  natural  price ;  or  to  what  was 
jufl  fufficient  to  pay,  according  to  their  natural 
xates,  the  wages  of  the  labour,,  the  profits  of  the 
(lock,  and  the  rent  of  the  land,  which  muft  be 
pftld  in ,  order  to  bring  it  from  the  mine  to  the 
market.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  filver  mines 
of  Peru,  the  tax  of  the  King  of  Spain,  amounting 
to  a  tenth  of  the*  grofs  produce,  eats  up,  it  has 
already  been  obferved,  the  whole  rent  of  the 
land^  This  tax  was  originally  a  half ;  it  foon 
afterwards  fell  to  a  third,  then  to  a  fifth,  and  at 
lad  to  a  tenth,  at  which  rate  it  ilill  continues. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  filver  mines  of  Peru; 
this,  it  feems,  is  all  that  remains,  after  replacing 
the  flock  of  the  undertaker  of  the  work,  to* 
^ther  with  its  ordinary  profits ;  and  it  fe^ms 
to  be  univerfally  acknowledged  that  thefe  profits, 
which  were. once  very  high,  are  now  as  low  as 
they  can  well  be,  confiflently  with  carrying  on 
their  works. 

The  tax  of  the  King  of  Spain  was  reducedto  a 
fifth  part  of  the  regiftered  filver  in  1504*,  onc- 

*  Sok)rzaxy>»  vol.  iu 
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atid-forty  years  before  1 545,  the  date  of  the  dif-  CHAR 
teovery  of  the  mines  of  Potofi.  In  the  courfe  of  '^ 
ninety  years,  or  before  1636,  thefe  mines,  the 
mofl  fertile  in  all  America,  had  time  fuflScient 
to  produce  their  full  effect,  or  to  reduce  the 
value  of  filver  in  the  European  market  as  low  ai 
it  could  well  fall,  while  it  continued  to  pay  this 
tax  to  the  King  of  Spain;  Ninety  years  is  time 
fufficient  to  reduce  any  commodity,  of  which 
there  is  no  monopoly,  to  its  natural  price,  or  to 
the  loweft  price  at  which,  while  it  pays  a  parti* 
cular  tax,  it  can  continue  to  be  fold  for  any  con- 
siderable time  together. 

The  price  of  fflver  in  the  European  market 
might  perhaps  have  fallen  ftill  lower,  and  it 
might'  have  become  neceffary  either  to  reduce 
the  taxtipon  it,  notbnly  to  one-tenth,  as  in  1736, 
but  to  one-twentieth,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
upon  gold,  or  to  give  up  working  the  greater 
part  of  the  American  mines  which  are  now 
wrought.  The  gradual  iijcreafe  of  the  demand 
for  filver,  or  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
market  for  the  produce  of  the  fllver  mines  of 
America,  is  probably  the  caufe  which  has  pre- 
vented this  from  happening^  and  which  has  not 
only  kept  up  the  value  of  filver  in  tlie  European 
market,  but  has  perhaps  even  raifed  it  fome- 
what  higher  than  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
Jaft  century. 

$ince  the  firft  difcovery  of  America,  the 
market  for  the  produce  of  its  filver  mines  has 
been  growing  gradually  more  and  more  exten- 
five, 
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Firft,  The  market  of  Europe  has  become  gra- 
dually more  and  jnore  extenfive.    Since  the 
difcovery  of  America,  the  greater  part  c£  Eu- 
rope has  beea  much  improved.    EBgland,  Hoi- 
laiid,  France    and    Germany;   even  Sweden^ 
Denmark,  and  Ruffia,have  all  advanced  confide- 
rably,  both  iir  agriculture  aod  in  manufaSbures* 
italy  feems  not  to  have  gone  backwards.    The 
fidlofltaly  preceded  thec€»queft  of  Peru.  Since 
that  time  it  leems  Taliier  to  have  recovered  a  lit- 
tle*   Spain  and  .Portugal,  indeed,  are  fuppofed 
to  faave;gone  hackwsacds.    Porti^al,  however,  is 
but  a  very  fmall  part  of  Euiope^  >and  the^deden- 
fion  of  Spain  is  not,  perhaps,  lb  great  as  is  com- 
monly imagined.    In  the  beginning  ef  -  the  fixr> 
♦eenth  century,  Spain  wm  a  very  poor^countiy^ 
^ven  in  comparifon  with  France,  which  has  been 
ib  mi2ch  impnoved  fmce  that  ttnie.    It  was  the 
wdl-known  remark  of  the  Emperw  Gha^les.V., 
who  had  travelled,  ib  frequently  through  both 
countries,  that  every  thing  abounded  in  France, 
brut  that  every  thing  was  wanting  in  Spain.  The 
mcreafing  produce  of  the  agriculture  and  mum- 
&6tij(res  of  Europe  muftneceflarily  have  required 
ji  gradual  iqcreafe  in  tiiie  quantity  of  filver  ^oin 
to  circulate  it ;  and  the  increafing  number  of 
ivealthy  individuals  muft  have  required  the  like 
increafe  in  tlie  quantity  of  their  pkte  and  othe^c 
ornaments  of  filver. 

Seeondly,  America  is  itfelf  a  new  market  for 
the  pjroduce  of  its  own  filver  mines ;  and  as  its 
advances  in  agriculture,  iqdudry,  and  pc^uk- 
tjion,  are  inuc]i  more  rapi4  than  thofe  of  the  moA 
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tkriviiig  cattntriM  inMEurepe^  ita,  demand jnulb  G  H  A  F. 
iacreafe  much  mo»j :  rapidly:.  Tixe  Eogliih.  cq»  ^* 
loxiieaare  altogether  a  new  market^  which  partly. 
Ibr  eoin^  and  partly*  for  plate^  requires  a  conti^. 
mially  augmenting  fiq^y  of  filver  through,  a 
great  continent  where  thece  never  waa  any  de^. 
mand  before.  ThegfieaterparttoooftheSpaniib 
and  Portuguefe  cokmies  are.  altogether  new 
markets.  New.  Granada,  line  Yucatan, .  £ara^ 
guay,  and' the  Brazils  were,  before  difcovered  by 
the  Europeans,  inhabited  by  favage  nations-,  who 
had  neither  arts  nor  agriculture.  Aconfiderable 
d^reeof  both  has  now  been  introduced  ii^ta  all 
of  them«  Even  Mexico  and .  Peru^  though  theyi 
cannot  be  confidered  aa  altogether  new  markets^ 
are  certainly  mudi  more  extenfive  ones  than 
they  ever  were  before. .  After  all  the  wonderlhl 
taie»  wMch  have  been  .  pubUihed  concemin^ 
the  ^endid  ilate  of  thofe  countries  in  i  ancient 
times,  whoever  reads^  with  any  degree  ofTober 
judgment,  the  hiftory  of  their  firil  difcovery  and 
Gonqueft,  will  evidently  difcern  that,  in  arta^ 
agriculture,  and  commerce,  their  inhabitants 
were  much  more  ignorant  than  the  Tartars  of 
the  Ukraine  are  at  prefent.  Even  the  Peru-f^ 
vians,  the  more  civilized  nation  of  the  two^ 
though  they  made  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  as  oma^ 
ments,  had  no  coined  money  of  any  kind.  Their, 
whole  commerce  was  carried  on  by  barter,  and 
there  was  accordingly  icarce  any  divifion  of 
labour  among  them.  Thofe  who  cultivated  the 
ground  were  obliged  to  build  their  own  houies, 
to  make  their  own  houihold  furniture,  their  own 
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BOOK  clothes,  flioes,  and  inftrumen'ts  of  agriculture. 
^*  The  few  artificers  among  them  are  faid  to  have 
been  all  maintained  by  the  fovereign,  the  nobles, 
and  the  priefts,  and  were  probably  their  fervants^ 
or  flaves.  All  the  ancient  arts  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  have  never  furnilhed  one  Angle  manufac- 
ture to  Europe.  The  Spanifli  armies,  though  they 
fcatce  ever  exceeded  five  hundred  men,  and  fre- . 
quently  did  not  amount  to  half  that  number, 
found  almofi;  every-where  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing fubfifi:ence.  The  famines  which  they  are 
iaid  to  have  occafioned  almofi:  wherever  they, 
went,  in  countries  too,  which  at  the  fame  time* 
are  reprefented  as  very  populous  and  well  culti-- 
vated,  fufficiently  demonftrate  that  the  flory  of 
this  populoufnefs  and  high  cultivation  is  in  a 
great  meafure  fabulous.  The  Spanifli  colonies  are 
under  a  government  in  many  refpe6ls  lefs  fa- 
vourable to  agriculture,  improvement,  and  po-. 
pulation,  than  that  of  the  Englifli  colonies.  They 
feem,  however,  to  be  advancing  in  all  thefe  much , 
more  rapidly  than  any  country  in  Europe.  In  a 
fertile  foil  and  happy  climate,  the  great  abun- 
dance and  cheapnefs  of  land,  a  circumftance 
common  to  all  new  colonies,  is,  it  feems,  fb  great 
an  advantage,  as  to  compenfate  many  defea» 
in  civil  government.  Frezier,  who  vifited  Peru 
in  1 71 3,  reprefents  Lima  as  containing  between 
twenty-five  and  twenty-eight  thoufand  inha^ 
bitaots.  UUpa,  who  refided  in  the  lame 
country  between  1740  and  1746,  reprefents  it 
as  containing  more  than  fifty  thoufand*  Th^ 
difference  in  their  accounts  of  the  populoui^, 
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nefi  of  feveral  other  principal  towns  in  Chili  and  c  H  A  Pv 
Peru  is  nearly  the  fame ;  and  as  there  feems.to  ,  j^ 
bene  reafonto  doubt  of  the  good  information  of 
either,  it  marks  an  increafe  which  is  fcarce  infe- 
rjior  to  that  of  the  Englifli  colonies.  America, 
thei*efore,  is  a  new  market  for  the  produce  of  itd 
own  filver  mines,  of  which  the  demand  muft  in-^ 
f  reafe  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  moft 
thriving  country  in  Europe.  » 

Thirdly,  The  Eaft  Indies  is  another  market  foe 
the  produce  of  the  filver  mines  of  America,  and 
a  market  which,  from  the  time  of  the  firfl  difco*^ 
very  ofthofe  mines,  has  been- continually  taking 
off  a  greater  and  a  greater  quantity  of  filver.: 
Since  that  time,  the  direct  trade  between  Ame* 
rica  and  the  Eafi:  Indies,  which  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  Acapulco  fiiips,  has  been  conti- 
nually augmenting,  and  the  indiredt  intercourfe 
by  the  way  of  Europe  has  been  augmenting  in 
a  ftill  greater  proportion.  During  the  fixteenth 
century,  the  Portuguefe  were  the  only  Euro* 
pean  nation  who  carried  on  any  regular  trade 
to  the  Eafi;  Indies.  In  the  lafi;  years  of  that  cen-^ 
tury  the  Dutch  began  ,to  encroach  upon  tiiismo-* 
nopoly,  and  in  a  few  years  expelled  them  from 
their  principal  fetUements  in  India.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  lafi:  century  thofe  two  nations 
divided  the  mofi:  confiderable  part  of  the  Eafl 
India  trade  between  them;  the  trade  of  the 
Dutch  continually  augmenting  in  a  ilill  greater 
proportion  than  that  of  the  Portuguefe  declined. 
The  Englifli  and  French  carried  on  ibme  trade 

with 


B^^  o  o  K  tyith  India  in  the  laft  centuiy,  but  it  has  beeit 
^  greatly  augmented  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent* 
liie  Eaft  India  trade  of  the  Swedes  and  Danei^ 
hegaa  in  the  courfe  of  the  present  century^ 
Even,  the  Mufcovites  now  trade  regularly  witii 
China, by  a  fort  of  caravans  which  go  ov^r  land 
through  Siberiaand  Tartary  to  Pekin.  The  Eaft 
Ifadia  tmde  of  all  thefe  nationd^  if  we  except  that 
of  the  French,  which  the  laft  war  had  well  nigh 
annihilated,  has  been  almoft  continually  aug-^ 
n»nting;  The  increafing  confumption  of  Eaft 
India  goodsin  Europe  is,  it  feems,  lb  great,  ad  to 
afford  a  gradual  incr eafe  of  employment  to  them 
all.  Tea,  for  example,  was  a  drug  very  little 
ufed  in  Europe  before  the  middle  of  the  laft  cen^ 
tury.  At  prefent  the  vidue  of  the  tea  annually 
imported  by  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  Company^ 
for  the  ufe  of  their  own  countrymen,  amounts 
to  more  tlian  a  million  and  a  half  a  year ;  and 
even  this  is  not  enough  ;  a;  great  deal  more  be^ 
ing  conftantly  fmuggled  into  the  country  from 
the  ports  of  HoUand,  from  Gottenburg  in 
Sweden,  and  from  the  coaft  of  France  too,  as 
long  as  the  French  Eaft  India  Company  was  in 
proQ>erity«  .  The  coniumption  of  the  porcelain 
of  China,  of  thefpiceries  of  the  Moluccas,  Of  the 
piece  goods  of  Bengal,  and  of  the  iimumenibltf 
other  articles,  has  increafed  very  nearly  in  a 
like  proportion..  The  tonnage  accordingly  of  all 
the  European  (hipping  employed  in  the  Eaft 
India  trade,*  at  any  one  time  during  the  laft 
century,  was  not^  perhaps,  much  greater  thsui 
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that  of  the  Englifli  Eaft  India  Company  before  chap. 
the  late  redii6tion  of  their  Ihipping. 

But  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  particularly  in  China 
and  Indoftan,  the  value  of  the  precious  metals, 
when  the  Europeans  firft  began  to  trade  to  thofe 
countries,  was  much  higher  than  in  Europe; 
and  it  ftill  continues  to  be  fo.   In  rice  countries, 
which  generally  yield  two,  fometimes  three  crops 
in  the  year,  each  of  them  more  plentiful  than  any 
common  crop  of  corn,  the  abundance  of  food 
muft  be  much  greater  than  in  any  corn  country 
of  equal  extent.     Such  countries  are  accord- 
ingly much  more  populous.     In  them  too  the 
rich,  having  a  greater  fuper-abundance  of  food 
to  difpofe  of  beyond  what  they  themfelves  can 
confume,    have    the   means   of   purchafing  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  the  labour  of  other 
people.    The  retinue  of  a  grandee  in  China  or 
Indoftan  accordingly  is,  by  all  accounts,  much 
more  numerous  and  Iplendid  than  that  of  the 
richeft  fubje6ls  in  Europe.     The  fame  fuper- 
abundance  of  food,  of  which  they  have  the  di& 
pofal,  enables  them  to  give  a  greater  quantity 
of  it  for  all  thofe  Angular  and  rare  prodiidlions 
which  nature  furniflies  but  in  very  fmall  quan- 
tities;  fuch  as  the  precious  metals  and  the  pre- 
cious ft  ones,  the  great  obje6ls  of  the  competi- 
tion of  the  rich.     Though  the  mines,  therefore, 
which  fupplied  the  Indian  market  had  been  as 
abundant  as  thofe  which  fupplied  the  European, 
fuch  commodities  would  naturally  ^exchange  for 
a  greater  quantity  of  food  in  India  than  in  Eu- 
rope.   But  the  mines  which  fuppUed  the  Indian 
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BOOK  market  with  the  precious  metals  feem  to  have 
^       been  a  good  deal  lefs  abundant^  and  thofe  which 
fupplied  it  with  the  precious  ftones  a  good  deal 
more  fo,  than  the ,  mines  which  fupplied  the 
European.      The   precious    metals,  therefore^ 
would  naturally  exchange  in  India  for  fomewhat 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  precious  (tones,  and  for 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  than  in  Europe. 
The  money  price  of  diamonds,  the  greatell  of  sdl 
fuperfluities,  would  be  fomewhat  lower,  and  that 
of  food,  the  firft  of  all  neceflaries,  a  great  deal 
lower  in  the  one  country  than  in  the  other.   But 
the  real  price  of  labour,  the  real  quantity  of  th^ 
necefiaries  of  life  which  is  given  to  the  labourer, 
it  has  already  been  obferved,  is  lower  both  in 
China'and  Indoftan,  the  two  great  markets  of 
India,  than  it  is  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.    The  wages  of  the  labourer  will  there 
purchafe  a  fmaller  quantity  of  food  ^  and  as  the 
money  price  of  food  is  much  lower  in  India  than 
in  Europe,  the  money  price;  of  labour  is  there 
lower  upon  a  double  account ;  upon  account 
both  of  the  fmall  quantity  of  food  which  it  will 
purchafe,  and  of  the  low  price  of  that  food*   But 
HI  countries  of  equal  art  and  induilry,  the  money 
price  of  the  greater  part  of  manufadiures  will^be 
in  proportion  to  the  money  price  of  labour ;  and 
in  manufa^uring  art  and  induflry,  China  and 
Indoftan,  though  inferior,  feem  nob  to  be  much 
inferior  to  any  part  of  Eiu'ope.    The  jnqne^ 
price  of  the  greater  part  of  manufaAures,  there-^ 
fore,  will  naturally  be  much  lower  in  thofe  great 
empires  than  it  is  any-where  in  Eutope.  Through 
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the  greater  part  of  Europe  too  the  expence  of  c  H  A  ?• 
iand'Carriage  iiicreafes  very  much  both  the  real 
and  nominal  price  of  moft  manufactures.     It 
cofts  more  labour,  and  therefore  more  money,  to 
bring  firft  the  materials,  and  afterwards  the  com- 
plete manufacture  to  market.    In  China  and  In* 
doftan  the  extent  and  variety  of  inland  naviga- 
tions fave  the  greater  part  of  this  labour,  and 
confequently  of  this  money,  and  thejreby  reduce 
ftill  lower  both  the  real  and  the  nominal  price  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  manufa3;ures.     Upon 
all  thefe  accounts,  the  precious  metals  are  a  com- 
modity, which  it  always  has  been,  and  ftill  con* 
tinuea  to  be,  extremely  advantageous  to'  carry 
from  Europe  to   India.     There  is  fcarce  any 
commodity  which  brings  a  better  price  there  j 
or  which,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  la* 
hour  and  commodities  which  it  cofts  in  Europe, 
willpurchafe  or  command  a  greater  quantity  of 
labour  and  commodities  in  India.     It  is  more 
advantageous  too  to  carry  filver  thither  than 
gold ;  becaufe  in  China,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  other  markets  of  India,  the  proportion  be* 
^  tween  fine  filver  and  fine  gold  is  but  as  ten,  oi 
at  moft  as  twelve,  to  one;  whereas  in  £uro{>e  it 
is  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  one.  In  China,  alld  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  markets  of  India,  ten;of 
at  moft  twelve,  ounces  of  filver  will  purchaib  an 
ounce  of  gold:  in  Europe  it  requires  from  fbur« 
teen  to  fifteen  ounces.  In  the  cargoes,  therefore, 
of  the  greater  part  of  European  fliips  which  fail 
to  India,  filver  has  generally  been  one  of  the  moft^ 
valiud^le  articled. .  Itia  the  moft  valuable  artid^^ 
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B  o  o  K  in  the  Acapidco  fliips  which  fail  to  Manilla.  The 
filver  of  the  new  continent  feems  in  this  manner 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  commodities  by  which 
the  commerce  between  the  two  extremities  of  the 
old  one  is  carried  on^  and  it  is  by  means  of  it,  in 
a  great  meafure,  that  thofe  dillant  parts  of  the 
world  are  conne6ted  with  one  another. 

In  order  to  fupply  fo  very  widely  extended  a 
market,  the  quantity  of  filver  annually  brought 
from  the  mines  mud  not  only  be  fufficient  to 
fupport  that  continual  increafe  both  of  coin  and 
of  plate  which  is  required  in  all  thriving  coun* 
tries;  but  to  repair  that  continual  wafte  and  con* 
fumption  of  filver  which  takes  place  in  all  coun«> 
tries  where  that  metal  is  ufed. 

The  continual  confumption  of  the  precious 
metals  in  coin  by  wearing,  and  in  plate  both  by 
wearing  and  cleaning,  is  very  fenfible ;  and  in 
commodities  of  which  the  ufe  is  fo  very  widely 
extended,  would  alone  require  a  very  great  an- 
liual'fupply.    The  confumption  of  thofe  metals 
in  fome  particular  manufactures,  though  it  may 
not  perhaps  be  greater  upon  the  whole  than  this 
gradual  confumption,  is,  however,  much  more 
fenfible,  as  It  is  much  more  rapid.    In  the  ma- 
fiufaftures  of  Birmingham  alone,  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  filver  annually  employed  in  gilding  and 
plating,  and  thereby  difqualified  from  ever  after- 
wards appearing  in  the  fiiape  of  thofe  metals,  is 
&id  to  amount  to  more  than  fift:y  thoufand 
pounds  flerHng.    We  may  from  thence  form 
fome  notion  how  great  mufl  be  the  annual  con- 
finnption  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  world^ 
hi  4  either 
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either  in  manufactures  of  the  fiune  kind  with  c  H  A  F 
thofe  of  Birmingham,  or  in  laces»  embroideries,      -^* 
gold  and  filver  flu£&,  the  gilding  of  books,  fiir-* 
piture,  &c.     A  confiderable  quantity  too  muft 
be  annually  loft  in  tranfporting  thofe  metals  from 
one  place  to  another  both  by  fea  and  by  land. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  governments  of  Afia, 
befides,  the  almoft  univerlal  cuftom  of  con- 
cealing treafures  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  of 
which  the  knowledge  frequently  dies  with  the, 
perfon  who  makes  the  concealment,  muft  occa- 
fion  the  lofs  of  a  ftill  greater  quantity. 

The  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  imported  at 
both  Cadiz  and  Lift)on  (including  not  only  what 
comes  under  regifter,  but  what  may  be  fuppofed 
to  be  fmuggled)  amounts,  according  to  the  beft 
accounts,  to  about  fix  millions  fterling  a  year. 

According  to  Mr.  Meggens  *  the  annual  im- 
portation of  the  precious  metals  into  Spain,  at  aQ 
average  of  fix  years ;  viz.  from  1748  to  1753, 
both  inclufive ;  and  into  Portugal,  at  an  average 
of  feven  years;  viz.  from  1747  to  1753,  both 
inclufive;  amounted  in  filver  to  1,101,107 
pounds  weight ;  and  in  gold  to  49,940  pounds 
weight.  'The  filver  at  fixty-two  fliillings  the 
pound  Troy,  amounts  to  3,413,431/.  los.  fter- 
ling.     The  gold,  at  forty-four  guineas  and  a 


*  Poftfcript  to  the  Umvcrfal  Merchant,  p.  15  and  16.  This  Poft- 
fciipt  vru  not  printed  till  17569  three  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  book,  which  has  never  had  a  fecond  edition.  The  poftfcript  is^ 
therefore^  to  be  found  in  few  copies :  It  eorredls  feveral  errors  in  the 
l)ook. 
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B  oo  K  halfthe  pound  Troy^amoifhts  to  2,333,446/1  145'* 
fterling.  Both  together  amount  to  5,746,87^/.  4^. 
fterling.  The  account  of  what  was  imported 
under  regifter,  he  affures  us  is  exaA.  He  gives 
us  the  detail  of  the  particular  places  from  which 
the  gold  and  filver  were  brought,  and  of  the  par- 
ticular quantity  of  each  metal,  which,  according 
to  the  regifter,  each  of  them  afforded.  He 
makes  an  allowance  too  for  the  quantity  of  each 
metal  which  he  fuppofes  may  have  been  fmug- 
gled.  The  great  experience  of  this  judicious 
merchant  renders  his  opinion  of  coniiderable 
weight  ^  ' 

According  to  the  eloquent  and,  fometimes, 
well-informed  author  of  the  Philofophical 
irad  Political  Hiftory  of  the  Eftablilhment  of 
the  Europeans  in  the  two  Indies,  the  annual 
importation  of  regiftered  gold  and  filver  into 
Spain,  at  an  average  of  eleven  years ;  viz.  froni 
1754  to  1764,  both  inclufive;  amounted  to 
13,984,185^  piaftres  of  ten  reals.  On  account 
of  what  may  have  been  fmuggled,  however, 
the  whole  annual  importation,  he  fuppofes,  may 
'  have  amounted  to  feventeen  millions  of  pi- 
ailres ;  which,  at  4s.  6d.  the  piaftre,  is  equal 
to  3,825,000?.  fterling.  He  gives  the  detail  too 
•  of  the  particular  places  from  which  the  gold  and 
filver  were  brought,  and  of  the  particular  quan- 
tities of  each  metal  which,  according  to  the  re- 
gifter, each  of  them  afforded.  He  informs  us 
too,  that  if  we  were  to  judge  of  the  quantity  of 
gold  annually  imported  from  the  Brazils  into 
Liftjon  by  the  amount  of  the  tax  paid  to  the 

King 
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King  of  Portugal,  which  it  ieems  is  one-iifUi  of  ^  h  ^  p. 
the  ftandard  metal,  we  might  value  it  at  eighteen  xi. 
mifiions  of  cruzadoes,  or  forty-five  millions  of 
French  livres,  equal  to  about  two  millions  Her- 
ling.  On  account  of  what  may  have  been  fmug- 
gled,  however,  we  may  fafely,  he  fays,  add  to 
tihis'fum  an  eighth  more,  or  250,000/.  fterling, 
fo  that  the  whole  will  amount  to  2,250,000/. 
flerling.  According  to  this  account,  therefore, 
the  whole  annu^d  importation  of  the  precious* 
metq.ls  into  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  amounts 
to  about  6,075,000/.  fterling. 

Several  other  very  well  authenticated,  though 
manufcript,  accounts,  I  have  been  affured,  agree^ 
in  making  this  whole  annual  importation  amount 
at  an  average  to  about  fix  millions  fterling ; 
jbmetimes  a  little  more,  ibmetimes  a  little  lefs. 

The  annual  importation  of  the  precious  metals 
into  Cadiz  and  Lift)on,  indeed,  is  not  equal  to 
the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of  Ame- 
rica. Some  p^rt  is  fent  annually  by  the  Aca- 
pulco  fliips  to  Manilla ;  fome  part  is  employed 
in  the  contraband  trade  which  the  Spanifh  colo- 
nies carry  on  with  thofe  o£  other  European  na- 
tions ;  and  fome  part,  no  doubt,  remains  in  the 
country.  The  mines  of  America,  befides,  are 
by  no  means  the  only  gold  and  filver  mines  in 
the  world.  They  are,  however,  by  far  the  moft 
abundant.  The  produce  of  all  the  other  mines 
which  are  known,  is  infignificant,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, in  comparifon  with  theirs ;  and  the  far 
greater  part  of  their  produce;,  it  is  likewife  ac- 
knowledged, is  annually  imported  into  Cadiz 
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BOOK  ^Tod  Liibon*    But  the  confumptioii  of  Birmuig' 

J^ J  ham  alone,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  thousand  poumda  a. 

year,  is  equal  to  the  huudred-and-twentieUi  part; 
of  this  annual  importation  at  the  rate  of  fix  mil" 
lions  a  year.  The  whole  annual  confumption  of 
gold  and  filver,  therefore,  in  all  the  different 
countries  of  the  world  where  thofe  metals  are 
ufed,  may  perhaps  be  nearly  equal  to  the  whole 
annual  produce.  The  remainder  may  be  no. 
more  than  fufBcient  to  fupply  the  increafing  de- 
mand of  all  thriving  countries.  It  may  even  have 
fallen  fo  far  fhort  of  this  demand  as  fomewhat  to 
raife  the  price  of  thofe  metals  in  the  European 
market.  . 

The  quantity  of  brais  and  iron  annually 
brought  from  the  mine  to  the  market  is  out  of 
all  proportion  greater  than  that  of  gold  and  fil-i 
ver.  We  do  not,  however,  upon  this  account, 
imagine  that  thofe  coarfe  metals  are  likely  to 
multiply  beyond  the  demand,  or  to  become 
gradually  cheaper  and  cheaper.  Why  ihould  we 
imagine  that  the  precious  metals  are  likely  to  do 
fo  ?  The  coarfe  metals,  indeed,  though  harder, 
are  put  to  much  harder  ufes,  and,  as  they  are  of 
lefe  value,  lefs  care  is  employed  in  their  preferv, 
ation.  The  precious  metals,  however,  are  not 
neceffarily  immortal  any  more  than  they,  but  are 
liable  too  to  be  loil,  wailed,  and  confumed  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways. 

The  price  of  all  metals,  though  liable  to  flow 
and  gradual  variations,  varies  lefs  from  year  to 
year  than  that  of  almoft  any  other  part  of  the 
rude  produce  of  land ;  and  the  price  of  the  pre« 
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cious  metals  is  even  lefs  liable  to  fudden  vari-  chak 
ations  than  that  of  the  coarfe  ones.  The  dura-  .  ^^ 
blenefs  of  metals  is  the  foundation  of  this  extraor- 
dinary fteadinefs  of  price.  The  com  which  was 
brought  to  market  laft  year,  will  be  all  or  almoft 
all  confumed  long  before  the  end  of  this  year. 
But  fome  part  of  the  iron  which  was  brought 
from  the  mine  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago, 
may  be  ftill  in  ufe,  and  perhaps  fome  part  of  the 
gold  which  was  brought  from  it  two  or  three 
thoufand  years  ago.  The  different  maffes  of 
com  which  in  different  years  muft  fupply  the 
<*on(umption  of  the  world,  will  always  be  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  relpeftive  produce  of  thofe 
different  years.  But  the  proportion  beftween  the 
different  maffes  of  iron  which  may  be  in  ufe  in 
two  different  years,  will  be  very  little  affected  by 
any  accidental  difference  in  the  produce  of  the 
iron  mines  of  thofe  two  years  j  and  the  propor- 
tion betwen  the  maffes  of  gold  will  be  ftill  lefs 
a£fe£ted  by  any  fuch  difference  in  the  produce  of 
the  gold  mines.  Though  the  produce  of  the 
greater  part  of  metallic  mines,  therefore,  varies, 
perhaps,  ftill  more  from  year  to  year  than  that  of 
the  greater  part  of  com-fields,  thofe  variations^ 
have  not  the  fame  effefil  upon  the  price  of  the  one 
^ecies  of  commodities,  as  upon  that  of  the  other. 
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Variations  in  ike  Proportion  between  the  refpeElive  Values  of 

Gold  and  Silver* 

Before  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  Ame* 
rica,  the  value  of  fine  gold  to  fine  filver  was 
regulated  in  the  different  mints  of  Europe,  be- 
tween the  proportions  of  one  to  ten  and  one 
to  twelve ;  that  is,  an  ounce  of  fine  gold  was 
fuppoied  to  be  worth  from  ten  to  twdve  ounces 
of  fine  filver.  About  the  middle  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury it  came  to  be  regulated,  between  the  pro- 
portions of  one  to  fourteen  and  one  to  fifteen : 
that  is,  an  ounce  of  fine  gold  came  to  be  fup- 
pofed  worth  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  ounces 
of  fine  filver*  Gold  rofe  in  its^  nominal  value,  or 
in  the  quantity  of  filver  which  was  given  for  it. 
Both  metals  funk  in  their  real  value,  or  in  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  they  could  purchafe  ; 
but  filver  funk  more  than  gold.  Though  both 
the  gold  and  filver  mines  of  America  exceeded 
in  fertility  all  thofe  which  had  ever  been  known 
before,  tlie  fertility  of  the  filver  mines  had,  it 
feems,  been  proportionably  fi;ill  greater  than  that 
of  the  gold  ones. 

The  ^eat  quantities  of  filver  carried  annually 
from*  iairope  to  India,  have,  in  fome  of  the 
Engliih  fettlements,  gradually  reduced  the  value 
of  that  metal  in  proportion  to  gold.  In  the  mint 
of  Calcutta,  an  ounce  of  fine  gold,  is  fuppofed  to 
ie  worth  fifteen  oui^ces  of  fine  filver,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  Europe.  It  is  in  the  mint  perhaps 
rated  too  high  for  the  value  which  it  bears  in  the 
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market  of  Bengal.    In  China,  the  proportion  of  c  H  a  p. 
gold  to  filver  ftill  continues  as  one  to  ten,  or  one       ^' 
to  twelve.    In  Japan,  it  is  faid  to  be  ^  one 
to  eight. 

The  proportion  between  the  quantities  of  gold 
and  filver  annually  imported  into  Europe,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Meggens's  account,  is  as  one  to 
twenty*two  nearly ;  that  is,  for  one  ounce  of  gold 
there  are  imported  a  little  more  than  twenty-two 
ounces  of  filver.  The  great  quantity  of  filver 
fent  annually  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  reduces,  he  fup- 
pofes,  the  quantities  of  thofe  metals  which  re- 
main in  Europe  to  the  proportion  of  one  to  four- 
teen or  fifteen,  the  proportion  of  their  values. 
The  proportion  between  their  values,  he  feems 
to  think,  muft  neceflarily  be  the  fame  as  that 
between  their  quantities,  and  would  therefore  be 
as  one  to  twenty-two,  were  it  not  for  this  greater 
exportation  of  filver. 

But  the  ordinary  proportion  between  the  re- 
Q)e6tive  values  of  two  commodities  is  not  nece£> 
iarily  the  fame  as  that  between  the  quantities  of 
them  which  are  commonly  in  the  market.  The 
price  of  an  ox,  reckoned  at  ten  guineas,  is  about 
threefcore  times  the  price  of  a  lamb,  reckoned  at 
y*  6(L  It  would  be  abfiu'd,  however,  to  infer 
from  thence,  that  there  are  commonly  in  the  mar- 
'  ket  threefcore  lambs  for  one  ox:  and  it  would  be 
juil  as  abfurd  to  infer,  becaufe  an  ounce  of  gold 
will  commonly  purchafe  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
ounces  of  filver,  that  there  are  commonly  in  the 
market  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  ounces  of  filver 
for  one  ounce  of  gold. 

The 
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BOOK  This  qumtity  of  filver  commooly  in  the  tntx^ 
'•  ket,  it  is  probable^  is  much  greater  in  propor^* 
tion  to  that  of  gcdd,  than  the  value  of  a  eer^ 
tain  quantity  of  gold  is  to  that  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  filver.  The  whole  quantity  of  a 
cheap  commodity  brought  to  market,  is  com* 
monly  not  only  greater,  but  of  greater  value, 
than  the  whole  quantity  of  a  dear  one.  The 
whole  quantity  of  bread  annually  brought  to 
market,  is  not  only  greater,  but  of  greater  value 
than  the  whole  quantity  of  butcher's-meat ;  the 
whole  quantity  of  butcher's-meat,jthan  the  whole 
quantity  of  poultry ;  and  the  whole  quantity  of 
poultry,  than  the  whole  quantity  of  wild  fowL 
There  are  fo  many  more  purchafers  for  the  cheap 
than  for  the  dear  commodity,  that,  not  only  a 
greater  quantity  of  it,  but  a  greater  value,  can 
commonly  be  diQ)ofed  of.  The  whole  quantity, 
therefore,  of  the  cheap  commodity  muft  com^ 
monly  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  dear  one,  than  the  value  of  a  cer- 
tain  quantity  of  the  dear  one,  is  to  the  value  of 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  cheap  one.  Wh^i  we 
compare  the  precious  metals  with  one  another, 
iilver  is  a  cheap,  and  gold  a  dear  commodity. 
We  ought  naturally  to  expeft,  therefore,  that 
there  fhould  always  be  in  the  market,  not  only  a 
greater  quantity,  but  a  greater  value  of  filver 
than  of  gold.  Let  any  man,  who  has  a  little  of 
both,  compare  his  own  filver  with  his  gold  plate, 
and  he  will  probably  find,  tl)at,  not  only  the 
quantity,  but  the  value  of  the  former  greatly  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  latter.    Many  people,  bdSdes, 

have 
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have  a  good  deal  of  filver  who  have  no  gold  chap. 
plate,  which,  even  with  thoft  who  have  it,  is  ge*  J^ 
n<^raUy  confined  to  watch-cafes,  fnuff-boxes,  and 
fuch  like  trinkets,  of  which  the  whole  amount  i$ 
feldom  of  great  value.  In  the  Britifli  coin,  in*' 
deed,  the  value  of  the  gold  preponderates  greatly, 
but  it  is  not  fo  in  that  of  all  countries.  In  the 
coin  of  fome  countries  the  value  of  the  twd 
metals  is  nearly  equal.  In  the  Scotch  coin,  be- 
fore the  union  with  England,  the  gold  prepon- 
derated very  little,  though  it  did  fomewhat*,  as 
it  appears  by  the  accounts  of  the  mint.  In  the 
coin  of  many  countries  the  filver  preponderates. 
In  France,  the  largefi:  fums  are  commonly  paid 
in  that  metal,  and  it  is  there  difficult  to  get  more 
gold  than  what  is  neceflTary  to  carry  about  in 
your  pocket.  The  fuperior  value,  however,  of 
the  filver  plate  above  that  of  the  gold,  which 
tak-es  place  in  aU  countries,  will  much  more  than 
compenlate  the  preponderancy  of  the  gold  coin 
above  the  filver,  which  takes  place  only  in  fome 
countries. 

Though,  in  pnfe  fenfe' of  the  word,  filver  al- 
ways has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
much  Reaper  than  gold ;  ye£  in  another  fenfe, 
gold  imay,  perhaps,  in  the  prefent  Hate  of  th6 
Spanifli  market,  be  faid  to  be  fomewhat  cheapet 
than  filver.  A  commodity  may  be  &id  to  be 
dear  or  cheap,  not  only  according  to  the  abfo- 
lute  gr^atnefs  or  fmallnefs  of  its  ufual  price,  but 

A     *  S#t  •Ruddunaa''  Pksfice  to    AAderibo's    Diplonutta^    &«• 
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BOOK  according  as  that  price  is  more  or  lefs  above  the 
'•  loweft  for  which  it  is  poffible  to  bring  it  to  mar- 
ket  ibr  any  confiderable  time  together.  This 
loweft  price  is  that  which  barely  replaces,  with  a 
moderate  profit,  the  ftock  which  muft  be  em* 
ployed  in  bringing  the  commodity  thither.  It 
is  the  price  which  affords  nothing  to  the  land- 
lord,  of  which  rent  makes  not  any  component 
part,  but  which  refolves  itfelf  altogether  into 
wages  and  profit  But,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  Spanifh  market,  gold  is  certainly  fomewhat 
nearer  to  this  loweft  price  than  filver.  The  tax 
of  the  King  of  Spain  upon  gold  is  only  one« 
twentieth  part  of  the  ftandard  metal,  or  five  per 
cent. ;  whereas  his  tax  upon  filver  amounts  to 
one-tenth  part  of  it,  or  to  ten  per  cent.  In 
thefe  taxes  too,  it  has  already  been  obferved, 
confifts  the  whole  rent  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
gold  and  filver  mines  of  Spanifh  America ;  atid 
that  upon  gold  is  ftill  worfe  paid  than  that  upon 
filver.  The  profits  of  the  undertakers  of  gold 
mines  too,  as  they  more  rarely  make  a  for- 
tune, muft,  in  general,  be  ftill  more  moderate 
than  thofe  of  the  undertakers  of  filver  mines. 
The  price  of  Spanifh  gold,  therefore,  as  it  a£- 
fi>rds  both  lefs  rent  and  lefs  profit,  muft,  in  the 
l^sanifh  market,  be  fomewhat  dearer  to  the 
loweft  price  for  which  it  is  poffible  to  bring  it 
thither,  than  the  price  of  Spanifh  filven  Wb^n 
all  expencea  are  computed,  the  whole  quantity 
of  the  one  metal,  it  would  feem,  cannot,  in  the 
Spanifii  market,  be  difpofed  of  fo  advantageoofljF 
as  the  whole  quantity  of  the  c^er.    The  tax^ 

indeed;^ 
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Hideed,  of  the  King  of  Portgual  upon  the  gold  c  HA  P« 
of  the  Brazils,  is  the  iome  with  the  ancient  tax 
of  the  King  of  Spain  upon  the  filver  of  Mexico 
and  Peru ;  or  one-fifth  part  of  the  flandard  me- 
taL  It  may,  therefore,  be  uncertain  whether  to 
the  general  market  of  Europe  the  whole  mafe  of 
American  gold  comes  at  a  price  nearer  to  the 
loweft  for  which  it  is  poffible  to  bring  it  thither^ 
than  the  whole  mafs  of  American  filver. 

The  price  of  diamonds  and  other  precious 
ilones  may,  perhaps,  be  fl^ill  nearer  to  the  loweil 
price  at  which  it  is  poffible  to  bring  them  to  mar- 
ket,  than  even  the  price  of  gold. 

Though  it  is  not  very  probable,  that  any  part 
of  a  tax  which  is  not  only  ^  impofed  upon  one  of 
the  mod  proper  fubje6ts  of  taxation,  a  mere  lux* 
ury  and  fuperfluity,  but  which  affords  fo  very 
important  a  revenue,  as  the  tax  upon  filver,  will 
ever  be  given  up  as  long  as  it  is  poflible  to  pay 
it  J  yet  the  fame  impoffibility  of  paying  it,  which 
in  1736  made  it  neceflary  to  reduce  it  from  one* 
fifth  to  one-tenth,  may  in  time  make  it  neceflary 
to  reduce  it  fi^ill  further;  in  the  fame  manner  as 
it  made  it  necefiTary  to  reduce  the  tax  upon  gold 
to  one-twentieth.  That  the  filver  mines  of 
Spanifii  America,  like  all  other  mines,  become 
gradually  more  expenfive  in  the  working,  onac* 
90unt  of  the  greater  depths  at  which  it  is  nece& 
iary  to  carry  on  the  works,  and  of  the  greater 
expenc^  of  drawing  out  the  water  and  of  fup«% 
plying  them  with  freih  air  at  thofe  depths,  is 
aicknowledged  by  every  body  who  has  enquired 
ipt<>  the.  Hate  of  thojie  mines. 
.        ..    ,  *  Thefe 
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Tbefe  canfes^  which  are  equivalent  to  a  grow- 
ing  fcarcity  of  filver  (for  a  commodity  may  be 
faid  to  grow  fcarcer  when  it  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult and  expenfive  to  collect  a  certain  quantity 
of  it),  mail,  in  time,  produce  one  or  other  of  the 
three  following  events.  The  increafe  of  the  ex- 
pence  mull  either,  firll  be  compenfated  altoge- 
ther by  a  proportionable  increafe  in  the  price  of 
the  metal ;  or,  fecondly,  it  mull  be  compenlated 
altogether  by  a  proportionable  diminution  of  the 
tax  upon  filver;  or,  thirdly,  it  mull  be  com- 
penfated partly  by  the  one,  and  partly  by  the 
other  of  thofe  two  expedients.  This  third  event 
is  very  poffible.  As  gold  rofe  in  its  price  in 
proportion  to  filver,  notwithllanding  a  great  di- 
minution of  the  tax  upon  gold ;  fo  filver  might 
rife  in  its  price  in  proportion  to  labour  and  com- 
modities, notwithllanding  an  equal  diminution 
of  the  tax  upon  filver. 

Such  fucceffive  redu6lions  of  the  tax,  how- 
ever, though  they  may  not  prevent  altogether, 
mud  certainly  retard,  more  or  lefs,  the  rife  of  the 
value  of  filver  in  the  European  market.  In  con- 
iequence  of  fuch  reduftions,  many  mines  may  be 
wrought  which  could  not  be  wrought  before, 
becaufe  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  old  tax ; 
and  the  quantity  of  filver  annually  brought  to 
market  mull  always  be  foniewhat  greater,  and^ 
therefore,  the  value  of  any  given  quantity  Ibme- 
what  lefs,  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been. 
In  confequence  of  the  redu6fcion  in  1736,  the 
value  of  filver  in  the  European  market,  though 
it  may  not  at  this  day  be  lower  jthan  before  that 

redudlion. 
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reduction,  is,*  probably,  at  leail  ten  per  cent,  c  u  A  F* 
lower  than  it  would  have  been,  had  the  Court  of .  ^i 
Spain  continued  to  exa6l  the  old  tax. 

That,  notwithftanding  this  reduction,  the  ' 
vahie  of  filver  has,  during  the  courfe  of  the  pife* 
fent  century,  begun  to  rife  fomewhat  in  the  Eu* 
ropean  market,  the  fad:s  and  arguments  which 
have  been  alleged  above,  difpofe  me  to  believe, 
or  more  properly  to  fufpe6l  and  conjecture ;  for 
the  beft  opinion  which  I  can  form  upon  this  fub- 
jeft  fcarce,  perhups,  deferves  the  name  of  belief. 
The  rife,  indeed,  fuppofing  there  has  been  any, 
has  hitherto  been  fo  very  fmall,  that  after  all  that 
has  been  faid,  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  many 
people  uncertain,  not  only  whether  this  event  has 
actually  taken  place ;  but  whether  the  contrary 
may  not  have  taken  place,  or  whether  the  value 
of  filver  may  not  flill  continue  to  fall  in  the  Euf 
ropean  market. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  fuppofed  annual  importation  of  gold 
and  filver,  there  muft  be  a  certain  period,  at 
which  the  annual  conjRlmption  of  thofe  metals 
will  be  equal  to  that  annual  importation.  Their 
confumption  muft  increafe  as  their  mafs  in- 
creafes,  or  rather  in  a  much  greater  proportion. 
As  their  mafs  increafes,  their  value  diminiihes, 
TTiey  are  more  ufed,.and  lefs  cared  for,  and 
their  confumption  confequently  increafes  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  their  mafs.  After  a  cer- 
tain  period,  therefom,  the  annual  confumption  of 
thofe  metals  muft^  m  this  manner,  become  equal 
to  their  annual  importation,  provided  that  im- 

VOL.  II.  %  portation 
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BOOK  portation  is  not  continually  increaiing;  which 
^*     ,  in  the  prefent  times,  is  not  fuppored  to  be  the 
cafe. 

If,  when  the  annual  confumption  has  become 
equal  to  the  annual  importation,  the  annual  im* 
portation  ihould  gradually  diminifh,  the  annual 
confumption  may,  for  fome  time,  exceed  the 
annual  importation.  The  mafs  of  thofe  metals 
may  gradually  and  infenfibly  diminilh,  and 
their  value  gradually  and  infenfibly  rife,  till  the 
annual  importation  becoming  again  ftationary, 
the  annual  confumption  will  gradually  and  in- 
fenfibly accommodate  itfelf  to  what  that  annual 
importation  can  maintain. 

Grounds  of  the   Sttfpicton  that   the  Value  of  Silver  fill 

continues  to  decreafe* 

THE  increafe  of  the  wealth  of  Europe,  and 
the  popular  notion  that,  as  the  quantity  of 
the  precious  metals  naturally  increafes  with  the 
increafe  of  wealth,  fo  their  value  diminilhes  as 
their  quantity  increafes,  may,  perhaps,  dilpole 
many  people  to  believe  that  their  value  flill  con- 
tinues to  fall  in  the  European  market ;  and  the 
ttill  gradually  increaiing  price  of  many  parts  of 
the  rude  produce  of  land  may  confirm  them  llill 
further  in  this  opinion. 

That  that  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  which  arifes  in  any  country  from 
the  increafe  of  wealth,  has  no  tendency  to  di- 
minifh their  value,  I  have  dideavoured  to  Ihow 
already.    Gold  and  filver  naturally  refort  to  a 

rich 
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rich  country,  for  the  lame  reafon  that  all  forts  of  c  fi  A  P. 
luxuries  and  curiofities  refort  to  it ;  not  becaufe  ,  J^ 
they  are  cheaper  there  than  in  poorer  countries, 
but  becaufe  they  are  dearer,  or  becaufe  a  better 
price  is  given  for  them.  It  is  the  fuperiority  of 
price  which  attra6ls  them,  and  as  foon  as  that 
fuperiority  ceafes,  they  neceffarily  ceafe  to  go 
thithen 

If  you  except  com  and  fuch  other  vegetables 
as  are  raifed  altogether  by  human  induftry,  that 
all  other  forts  of  rude  produce,  cattle,  poultry, 
game  of  all  kinds,  the  ufeful  foffils  and  minerals 
of  the  earth,  &c.  naturally  grow  dearer  as  the 
fociety  advances  in  wealth  and  improvement,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  Ihow  already*  Though  fuch 
commodities,  therefore,  come  to  exchange  for 
a  greater  quantity  of  filver  than  before,  it  will 
not  from  thence  follow  that  filver  has  become 
really  cheaper,  or  will  purchafe  lefs  labour  than 
before,  but  that  fuch  commodities  have  become 
really  dearer,  or  will  purchafe  more  labour  than 
before.  It  is  not  their  nominal  price  only,  but 
their  real  price  which  rifes  in  the  progrefs  of 
improvement.  The  rife  of  their  nominal  price 
is  the  6ffe6l,  not  of  any  degradation  of  the  value 
of  filver,  but  of  the  rife  in  their  real  price. 


-♦,' 


Different  EffeSfs  of  the  Progrefs  of  Improvement  upon  three 
different  Sorts  of  rude  Produce. 

THESE  different  forts  of  rude  produce  may 
be  divided  inlo  three  clafles.  The  firft 
comprehend$  thofe  which  it  is  fcarce  in  the 
i.       "  z  2  power 
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BOOK  ppwer  of  human  induftry  to  multiply  at  all.  The 
^'1  ,  fecond,  thofe  which  it  can  multiply  in  propor? 
tion  to  the  demand.  The  third,  thofe  in  which 
the  efficacy  of  induftry  is  either ,  limited  or;  Uii^ 
certain-  In  the  progrels  of  wealth  and  improve* 
ment,  the  real  price  of  the  firft  may  rife  to  any 
degree  of  extravagance,  and  feems  not  to  he 
limited  by  any  certain  boundary.  That  of  the 
fecond,  though  it  may  rife  greatly,  ha$,  how* 
ever,  a  certain  1>oundary  beyond  which  it  cannot 
Well  pafs  for  any  conliderable  time  together. 
That  of  the  third,  though  its  natural  tendency  is 
to  rif^  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  yet  in 
the  fame  degree  of  improveihent  it  may  fome« 
times  happen  even  to  fall,  fometimes  to  continue 
the  lame,  and  fometimes  to  rife  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
pording  as  different  accidents  render  the  efforts  of 
human  induftry,  in  multiplying  this  fort  of  rude 
produce,  more  or  lefs  fuccefsful. 

Fir/l  Sort. 

The  firft  fort  of  rude  produce  of  which  the 
price  rifes  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  n 
that  which  it  is  fcarce  in  the  power  of  human 
induftry  to  multiply  at  all.  It  confifts  in  thofe 
things  which  nature  produces  only  in  certain 
quantities,  and  which  being  of  a  very  perifliable 
nature,  it  is  impoffible  to  accumulate  together 
the  produce  of  many  different  feafons.  Such  are 
the  greater  part  of  rare  and  Angular  birds  and 
fijQies,  many  different  forts  of  game,  almoft  all 
wild  fowl,  all  birds  of  paffage  in  particular,  as 
well  as  maiiy  other  things.    When  wealth  and 

I  ^   the 
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the  luxury  which  accompanies  it  increafe,  the  e  H  A  f  » 
demand  for  thefe  is  likely  to  iilcreafe  with  them,  ^^^ 
and  no' effort  of  human  induftry  iriay  be  able  to 
increafe  the  fupply  much  beyond  what  it  was 
before  this  increafe  of  the  demand.  The  quan<p 
tity  of  fuch  commodities,  therefore,  reinaining 
the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  while  the  competi^ 
tion  to  purchafe  them  is  continually  increafing, 
their  price  may  rife  to  any  degree  of  extrava^ 
gance,  and  feems  not  to  be  limited  by  any  cer- 
tain boundary.  If  woodcocks  fliould  become  fo 
fafhionable  as  to  fell  for  twenty  guineas  a-piece, 
no  effort  of  human  induftry  could  increafe  tfa^ 
number  of  thoft  brought  to  market,*  rtmth 
beyond  what  it  is  at  prefent.  The  high  price 
paid  by  the  Romans,  in  the  iime  of  their  greatefl 
grandeur,  for  rare  birds  and  fifties,  may  in  this 
manner  eafily  be  accounted  for.  Thefe  prices 
were  not  the  effe6ks  of  the  low  value  of  filver  iii 
thof6  times,  but  of  the  high  value  of  fuch  rarittesi 
and'curiofities  as  human  induftry  could  not  mtd- 
tiply  at  pleafure.  The  real  value  of  filver  wasr 
.higher  at  Rome,  for  fome  time  before  and  after* 
the  fall  of  the  republic,  than  it  is  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  at  prefent  Three  feftertii, 
eqoal  to  about  fixpence  fterling,  was  the  price 
which  the  republic  paid  for  the  modius  or  peek 
of  the  tithe  wheat  of  Sicily.  This  price,  how- 
every  was  probably  below  the  average  m^arket 
price,  the  obligation  to  deliver  their  wheat  at 
this  rate  being  confidered  as  a  tax  upon  the 
Sicilian  farmers.  When  the  Romans,  therefore^ 
had  occafton  to  order  more  corn  than  the  tithe  of 

z  3  wheat 
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BOOK  wheat  amounted  to,  they  were  bound  by  capi- 
^'  tulation  to  pay  for  the  furplus  at  the  rate  of  four 
feftertii,  or  eight^pence  fterling,  the  peck ;  and 
this  had  probably  been  reckoned  the  moderate 
and  reafonable,  that  is,  the  ordinary  or  average 
contract  price  of  thofe  times ;  it  is  equal  to  about 
one-andrtwenty  fhillings  the  quarter.  Eight* 
and-twenty  fhillings  the. quarter  was,  before  the 
late  years  of  fcarcity,  the  ordinary  contract  price 
of  Englifli  wheat,  which  in  quality  is  inferior  to 
the  Sicilian,'  and  generally  fells  for  a  lower  price 
in  the  European  market.  The  value  of  filver, 
therefore,  in  thofe  ancient  times,  muft  have 
been  to  its  value  in  the  prefent,  as  three  to  four 
inverfely ;  that  is,  three  ounces  of  filver  would 
then  have  purchafed  the  fame  quantity  of  labour 
and  commodities  which  four  ounces  will  do  at 
prefent.  When  we  read  in  Pliny,  therefore,  that 
Seius  *  bought  a  white,  nightingale,  as  a  prefent 
foi;  the  Emprcfe  Agrippina,  at  the  price  of  fix 
thoufand  fefl;ertii,  equal  to  about  fifty  pounds 
of  our  prefent  money ;  and  that  Afinius  Celer  t 
ipurchafed  a  flirmullet  at  the  price  of  eight  thou^ 
fand  feftertii,  equal  to  about  fixty^fix  pounds 
thirteen  (hillings  and  four-rpence  of  our  prefent 
money  j  the  extravagance  of  thofe  prices,  how 
mu(;h  ibevfr  it  may  furprife  us,  is  apt,  not. 
withftanding,  to  appear  to  us  about  one^third 
lefs  than  it  really  was.  Their  real  price,  the 
quantity  of  labour  and  fubfiftence  which  waa 
given  away  for  them,  was  about  one-third  more 
than  their  nominal  price  is  apt  to  expreis  to  ut 

11) 
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in  the  prefent  times.  Seius  gave  for  the  riightin-  chap. 
gale  the  command  of  a  quantity  of  labour  and  ^' 
fiibfiilence  equal  to  what  66/.  135.  4rf.  would 
purchafe  in  the  prefent  times ;  and  Afinius  Celer 
gave  for  the  funnullet  the  command  of  a  quantity 
equal  to  what  88/.  175.  9|rf.,  would  purchafe. 
What  occafioned  the  extravagance  of  thofe  high 
prices  was,  not  fomueh  the  abundance  of  filver, 
as  the  abundance  of  labour  and  fubfiilence,  of 
which  thofe  Romans  had  the  difpofal,  beyond 
what  was  neceffary  for  their  own  ufe.-  The  quan- 
tity of  filver,  of  which  they  had  the  dilpofal, 
was  a  good  deal  lefs  than  what  the  command 
of  the  fame  quantity  of  labour  and  fubfiilence 
would  have  procured  to  them  in  the  prefent  times. 

Second  Sort. 

The  fecond  fort  of  rude  produce  of  which 
the  price  rifes  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement, 
is  that  which  human  induilry  can  multiply  in 
proportion  to  the  demand.  It  confifts  in  thofe 
useful  plants  and  animals,  which,  in  unculti- 
vated countries,  nature  produces  with  fuch 
profufe  abundance^  that  they  are  of  little  or  no 
value,  and  which,  as  cultivation^  advances,  are 
therefore  forced  to  give  place  to  fome  more 
profitable  produce.  iJOuring  a  long  period  in  the 
progrefs  of  improvement,  the  quantity  of  thefe 
is  continually  diminifhing,  while  at  the  fame 
time  the  demand  for  them  is  continually  in- 
creating.  Their  real  value,  therefore,  the  real 
quantity  of  labour  which  they  will  purchafe  or 
conmiand,  gradually  rifes,  till  at  laft  it  gets  fo 

Z  4  high 
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B^o  O  K  high  as  tQ  render  them  a3  profitable. a  produce 
^*  as  any  thing  elfe  which  human  induftry  can  raife 
upon  the  mod  fertile  and  bed  cultivated  land. 
When  it  has  got  fo  high  it  cannot  well  go  higher. 
If  it  did,  more  land  and  more  induftry  would 
foon  be  employed  to  increafe  their  quantity. 

When  the  price  of  cattle,  for  example,  rifes 
fo  high  that  it  is  as  profitable  to  cultivate  land 
in  order  to  raife  food  for  them,  as  in  order  to 
raife  food  for  man,  it  cannot  well  go  higher. 
If  it  did,  more  corn  land  would  foon  be  turned 
into  pafture.  The  extenfion  of  tillage,  by  dimi- 
nifhing  the  quantity  of  wild  pafture,  dimiuifiies^ 
the  quantity  of  butcber's-meat  which  the  country 
naturally  produces  without  labour  or  cultiva- 
tion,  and  by  increafing  the  number  of  thofe 
who  have  either  corn,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
fitme  thing,  the  price  of  corn,  to  give  in  ex- 
change for  it,  increafes  the  demand.  The  price 
of  butcher^s-meat,  therefore,  and  confequently 
of  Sattle,  muft  gradually  rife  till  it  gets  fb  high, 
that  it  becomes  as  profitable  to  employ  the  moft 
fertile  and  beft  cultivated  lapds  in  raifing  food 
for  them  as  in  raifing  corn.  But  it  muft  always 
be  late  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement  before 
tillage  can  be  fo  far  extended  as  to  raife  the 
price  of  cattle  to  this  height ;  and  till  it  has  got 
to  this  height,  if  the  country  is  advancing  at  all, 
their  price  muft  be  continually  rifing.  There 
are,  perhaps,  fome  parts  of  Europe  in  which 
the  price  of  cattle  has  not  yet  gqt  to  this  height. 
It  had  not  got  to  this  height  in  any  part  of  Scot- 
land before  the  union^    Had  the  Scotch  cattle 

been 
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been  always  confined  to4he  market  of  Scotland,  c  K  A  p^ 
in  a  country  in  which  the  quantity  of  land,  which  ^' 
can  be  applied  to  no  other  purpofe  but  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  is  fo  great  in  proportion  to 
what  can  be  applied  to  other  piirpofes,  it  19 
fcarce  poffible,  perhaps,  that  their  price  could 
ev^  have  rifen  fo  high  as  to  render  it  profitable 
to  cultivate  land  for  the  fake  of  feeding  them* 
In  England,  the  price  of  cattle,  it  has  already 
been  obferved,  feems,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  to  have  gbt  to  this  height  about  the 
beginning  of  the  lafl^  century";  but  it  was  much 
later  probably  before  it  got  to  it  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  remoter  counties ;  in  fomc  of 
which,  perhaps,  it  may  fcarce  yet  have  got  to  it. 
Pf  all  the  different  fubilances,  however,  which 
compofe  this  fecond  fort  of  rude  produce,  cattle 
is,  perhaps^  that  of  which  the  price,  in  the  pro- 
grcfs  of  improvement,  firft  rifes  to  this  height. 

TUl  the  price  of  cattle,  indeed,  has  got  to 

this  height,  it  feems  fcarce  poflible  that  the 

'greater  part,  even  of  thofe  lands  which  are 

capable  of  the  highefl  cultivation,  can  be  cotn^ 

pletely  cultivated.    In  all  farms  too  diftant  from 

any  town  ^  to  -  carry  manure  from  it,  that  is,  in 

the  far  greater  piurt  of  thofe  of  every  extenfive 

country,  the  quantity  of  well-cultivated  land 

mud  be  in  proportion,  to  the  quantity  of  manure 

which  the  farm  itfelf  produces ;  and  this  again 

mufl  be  in  proportion  to  the  ftock  of  cattle 

which  are  maintained  upon  it.    The  land  is 

manured  either  by  pasturing  the  cattle  upon  it, 

QV  rby  feeding  them  in  the  ftable,  and  from 

t      -  thence 
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BOOK  thence  carrying  out  their  dung  to  it.  But  unlefi 
the  price  of  the  cattle  be  fufficient  to  pay  both 
the  rent  and  profit  of  cultivated  land,  the  farmer 
cannot  afford  to  paflure  them  upon  it ;  and  he 
can  ilill  lefs  afford  to  feed  them  in  the  ilable. 
It  is  with  the  produce  of  improved  and  culti- 
vated land  only,  that  cattle  can  be  fed  in  the 
ilable ;  becaufe  to  colle£l  the  fcanty  and  fcattered 
produce  of  wafle  and  unimproved  lands  would 
require  too  much  labour  and  be  too  expenfive. 
If  the  price  of  the  cattle,  therefore,  is  not  fuffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  produce  of  improved  and 
cultivated  land,  when  they  are  allowed  to  pafture 
it,  that  price  will  be  ftill  lefs  fufficient  to  pay 
for  that  produce  when  it  muft  be  colle6led  with 
a  good  deal  of  additional  labour,  and  brought 
into  the  ftable  to  them.  In  thefe  circumftances> 
therefore,  no  more  cattle  can,  with  profit,  be 
fed  in  the  ftable  than  what  are  neceffary  for. 
tillage.  But  thefe  can  never  afford  manure 
enough  for  keeping  conftantly  in  good  condition, 
all  the  lands  which  they  are  capable  of  culti- 
vating. What  they  afford  being  infufficient  for 
the  whole  farm,  will  naturally  be  referved  for  the 
lands  to  which  it  can  be  moft  advantageoufly  or- 
conveniently  applied ;  the  moft  fertile,  or  thofe, 
perhaps,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  farm-yard, 
Thefe,  therefore,  will  be  kept  conftantly  in  good 
condition  and  fit  for  tillage.  The  reft  will,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  be  allowed  to  lie  waftie, 
producing  fcarce  any  thing  but  fome  miferable 
pafture,  juft   fufficient   to   keep  alive  a  few 

ftraggling,  half-ftarved  cattle }  the  farm,  though 

much 
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much  underflocked  in  proportion  to  what  would  c  H  A  R 
be  neceflary  for  its  complete  cultivation,  being  ^  ^^ 
very  frequently  overftocked  in  proportion  to  its 
^6tual  produce.  A  portion  of  this  wafte  land, 
however,  after  having  been  paflured  in  this 
wretched  manner  for  fix  or  feven  years  together, 
may  be  ploughed  up,  when  it  will  yield,  perhaps, 
a  poor  crop  or  two  of  bad  oats,  or  of  fome 
other  coarfe  grain,  and  then,  being  entirely  ex- 
haufted,  it  mud  be  refted  and  paftured  again 
as  before,  and  another  portion  ploughed  up  to 
be  in  the  fame  manner  exhauiled  and  refted 
again  in  its  turn.  Such  accordingly  Was  the 
general  iyftem  of  management  all  over  the  low 
country  of  Scotland  before  the  union.  The 
lands  which  were  kept  conftantly  well  manured 
^.nd  in  good  condition,  feldom  exceeded  a  third 
or  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  farm,  and  fome- 
times  did  not  amount  to  a  fifth  or  a  fixth  part  of 
it.  The  reft  were  never  manured,  but  a  certain 
portion  of  them  was  in  its  turn,  notwithftanding, 
regularly  cultivaited  and  exhaufted.  Under  this 
lyfl)em  of  management,  it  is  evident,  even  that 
part  of  the  lands  of  Scotland  which  is  capable  of 
good  cultivation,  could  produce  but  little  in 
comparifon  of  what  it  may  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing.  But  how  difadvantageous  foever  this 
iyftem  may  appear,  yet  before  the  union  the  low 
price  of  cattle  feems  to  have  rendered  it  almoft 
unavoidable.  If,  notwithftanding  a  great  rife  in 
their  price,  it  ftill  continues  to  prevail  through  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  country,  it  is  owing,  in 
piany  places,  no  doubt,  to  ignorance  and  attache 
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BOOK  tnent  t6  old  cufloms,  but  in  moil  places  td  the 
'•  .  unavoidable  obftru6lionswliichthe  Natural  courie 
of  things  oppofes  to  the  immediate  or  ^eedy 
eftablilhent  of  a  better  fyftem :  firft^  to  the  po-p 
verty  of  the  tenants,  to  their  not  having  yet  had 
time  to  acquire  a  ftock  of  Cattle*  fufficient  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands  more  completely,  the  famte  rife 
of  price  which  would  render  it  advantageous  for 
them  \o  maintain  a  greater  ftock,  rendering  it 
more  difficult  for  them  to  acquire  it ;  and,  fe- 
condly,  to  their  not  having  yet  had  time  to  put 
their  lands  in  condition  to  maintain  this  greater 
ftock  properly,^  fuppofing  they  were  capable  of 
acquiring  it.  The  increafe  of  ftock  ^nd  the  im* 
provement  of  land  are  two  events  which  muft  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  of  which  the  one  can  no-wherd 
much  out-run  the  other.  Without  folme  increafe 
of  ftock,  there  can  be  fcarce  any  improvement  of 
land,  but  there  can  be  no  confiderabie  increafe 
of  ftock  but  in  confequence  of  a  confiderabie 
improvement  of  land ;  becaufe  otherwife  the 
land  could  not  maintain  it.  Thefe  natural  ob- 
ftrudlions  to  the  eftablifliment  of  a  better  iyft^m^ 
cannot  be  removed  but  by  a  long  courfe  of  fru- 
gality and  induftry ;  and  half  a  century  or  a 
century  more,  perhaps,  muft  pafs  away  before  the 
old  fyftem,  which  is  wearing  out  gradually,  cam 
be  completely  aboliflied  through  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Of  all  the  commercial 
advantages,  however,  which  Scotland  has  de* 
rivied  from  the  union  with  England,  this  rife  in 
the  price  of  cattle  is,  p^haps,  the  greateft.  It 
has  not  only  raifed  the  value  of  all  highland 
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t^tes,  but  it  hasj  perhaps,  been  the  principal  C  H  A  pv 
caufe  of  the  improvement  of  the  low  country. 

In  all  new  colonies  the  great  quantity  of  wafte 
land,  which  can  for  many  years  be  applied  to  no 
other  purpofe  but  the  feeding  of  cattle,  foon 
renders  them  extremely  abundant,  and  in  every 
thing  great  cheapnefs  is  the  neceflary  confe* 
quence  of  great  abundance.     Though  .all  the 
cattle  of  the  European  colonies  in  America  were 
originally  carried  from  Europe,  they  foon  multi* 
pUed  fo  much  there,  and  'became  of  fo  little 
vahie,  that  even  horfes  were  allowed  to  run  wild 
in  the  woods  without  any  owner  thinking  i^ 
worth  while  to  claim  them.     It  muft  be  a  long 
time  after  tfte  firft  eftablifliment  of  fuch  colonies, 
before  it  can  become  profitable  to  feed  cattle 
\ipon  the  produce  of  cultivated  land.    The  fame 
paufes,  therefore,  the  want  of  manure,  and  the 
difpropprtion  between  the  Hock  employed  in  cul- 
tivation, and  the  land  which  it  is  deftined  to 
cultivate,  are  likely  to  introduce  there  a  fyftem 
of  hulbandry  not  unlike  that  which  ftill  continues 
to  take  place  in  fo  many  parts  of  Scotland*     Mr# 
Kalm,  the  Swedifh  traveller,  when  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  hufbandry  of  fome  of  the  Englifli 
colonies  in  North  America,  as  he  found  it  in 
1749,  obferves,  accordingly,  that  he  can  with 
difficulty  difcover  there  the   charafter  of  the 
JJi\glifli  nation,  fo  well  Ikilled  in  all  the  different 
branches  of  agriculture.   They  make  fcarce  any 
manure  for  their  corn  fields,  he  fays;  but  when 
one  piece  of  ground  has  been  exhaulled  by  con- 
tinual cropping,  they  clear  and  cultivate  another 

.  .       piece 
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BOOK  piec^  of  frelh  land  ;  and  when  that  is  exhaulled^ 
J*     ,  proceed  to  a  third.    Their  cattle  are  allowed  to 
wander  through  the  woods  and  other  unculti- 
vated grounds,  where  they  are  half-flarved ; 
having  long  ago  extirpated  almoil  all  the  annual 
grafles  by  cropping  them  too  early  in  the  Ipring, 
before  they  had  time  to  form  their  flowers,  or 
to  fhed  .their  feeds  *.     The  annual  grafles  were, 
it  feems,  the  befl;  natural  grafles  in  that  part  of 
North  America;  and  when  the  Europeans  firil 
fettled  there,  they  ufed  to  grow  very  thick,  and 
to  rife  three  or  four  feet  high.     A  piece  of 
ground  which,  when  he  wrote,  could  not  maini* 
tain  one  cow,  would  in  former  times,  he  was 
aflured,  have  maintained  four,  eadh  of  which 
would  have  given  four  times  the  quantity  of 
milk  which  that  one  was   capable  of  giving. 
The  pQornefs  of  the  pafl;ure  had,  in  his  opinion, 
occafioned  the  degradation  of  their  cattle,  which 
degenerated  fenfibly  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other.    They  were  probably  not  unlike  that 
ftunted  breed  which  was  common  all  over  Scot- 
land thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  which  is  now 
fo  much  mended  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
low  country,  not  fo  much  by  a  ►  change  of  the 
breed,  though  that  expedient  has  been  employed 
in  fome  places,  as  by  a  more  plentiful  method  of 
feeding  them. 

Though  it  is  late,  therefore,  in  the  progrefs  of 
improvement  before  cattle  can  bring  fuch  a  price 
as  to  render  it  profitable  to  cultivate  land  for  the 

•  Kalin*s  Tnveky  toL  L  p.  343,  344. 
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fake  of  feeding  them;  yet  ofall  the  different  parts  c  HAP. 
which  cotnpofe  this  fecond  fort  of  rude  produce,  ^^ 
they  are  perhaps  the  firft  which  bring  thi^  price ; 
becaufe  till  they  bring  it,  it  feems  impoffible  that 
improvement  can  be  brought  near  even  to  that 
degree  of  perfe6lion  to  which  it  has  arrived  in 
many  parts  of  Europe. 

,  A»  Cattle  ar^  among  the  firft,  fo  perhaps  veni- 
fon  is  among  the  laft  parts  of  this  fort  of  rude 
produce  which  bring  this  price.  The  price  of  ^ 
venifon  in  Great  Britain,  how  extravagant  foever 
it  may  appear,  is  not  near  fufficient  to  compen- 
fate  the  expence  of  a  deer  park,  as  is  well  known 
to  all  thofe  who  have  had  any  experience  in  the* 
feeding  of  deer.  If  it  was  otherwife,  the  feed- 
ing of  deer  would  foon  become  an  article  of 
common  farming ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
feeding  of  thofe  fmall  birds  called  Turdi  was 
among  the  ancient  Romans.  Varro  and  Colu- 
mella affure  us  that  it  was  a  moft  profitable  ar- 
ticle. The  fattening  of  ortolans,  birds  of  paC- 
fage  which  arrive  lean  in  the  country,  is  faid  to 
be  fo  i;n  fome  parts  of  France.  If  venifon  con- 
tinues in  fafliion,  and  the  wealth  and  luxury  of 
Great  Britain  increafe  as  they  have  done  for  fome 
time  paft,  its  price  may  very  probably  rife  ftill 
higher  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

Between  that  period  in  the  progrefe  of  im- 
provement which  brings  to  its  height  the  price 
pf  fo  neceffary  an  article  as  cattle,  and  that 
which  brings  to  it  the  price  of  fuch  afuperfluity 
as  venifon,  .there  is  a  very  long  interval,  in  the 
courfe  of  which  .many,  other  forts  of  rude  produce 

gradually 
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BOOK  gradually  arrive  '  at  their  higheft  price,  fomd 
^•^  ^  fooner  and  fome  later,  according  to  different  cir- 
cumilances, 

Thus  in  every  farm  the  offals  of  the  barn  and 
ftables  will  maintain  &  certain  number  of  poul- 
try. Thefe,  as  they  are  fed  with  what  would 
otherwife  be  loft,  are  a  mere  fave-all ;  and  ad 
they  coft  the  farmer  fcarce  any  thing,  fo  he  can 
afford  to  fell  them  for  very  little.  Almoft  all 
that  he  gets  is  pure  gain,  and  their  price  can 
fcarce  be  fo  low  as  to  difcourage  him  from  feed- 
ing  this  number.  But  in  countries  ill  culti- 
vated,  and,  therefore,  but  thinly  inhabited,  the 
•poultry,  which  are  thus  raifed  without  expence, 
are  often  fully  fufScient  to  fupply  the  whole  de- 
mand* In  this  ftate  of  things,  therefore,  they 
are  often  as  cheap  as  butcher*s.meat,  or  any 
other  fort  of  animal  food.  But  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  poultry,  which  the  farm  in  this  manner 
produces  without  expence,  muft  always  be  much 
imaller  than  the  whole  quantity  of  butcher's- 
meat  which  is  reared  upon  it ;  and  in  times  of 
wealth  and  luxury  what  is  rare,  with  only  nearly 
equal  merit,  is  always  preferred  to  what  is  com- 
mon. As  wealth  and  luxury  increafe,  therefore, 
in  confequence  of  improvement  and  cultivation, 
the  price  of  poultry  gradually  rifes  above  that  of 
butcher's-meat,  till  at  laft  it  gets  fo  high  that  it 
becomes  profitable  to  cultivate  land  for  the  fal^ 
of  feeding^  them.  When  it  has  got  to  this  height- 
i^  cannot  well  go  higher.  If  it  did,  more  land 
-would  foon  be  turned  to  this  purpoie.  In  feve« 
ral  provinces  of  France,  the  feeding  of  poultry  19 
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confidered  as  a  very  important  article  in  rural  CHAP, 
ceconomy,  and  fuflSciently  profitable  to  encoii-      ^* 
rage  the*  farmer  to  raife  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  Indian  corn  and  buck-wheat  for  this  purpofe. 
A  middling  farmer  will  there  fometimes  have 
four  hundred  fowls  in  his  yard.     The  feeding  of 
poultry  feems  fcarce  yet  to  be  generally  con- 
fidered as  a  matter  of  fo  much  importance  in 
England.    They  are  certainly,  however,  dearer 
in  England  than  in  France,  as  England  receives 
confiderable  fupplies  from  France.     In  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement,  the  period  at  which  every 
particular  fort  of  animal  food  is  deareft,  muft 
naturally  be  that  which  immediately  precedes 
the  general  pra6kice  of  cultivating  land  for  the 
fake  of  raifing  it.    For  fome  time  before  this 
praftice  becomes  general,  the  fcarcity  mufl;  ne- 
ceflarily  raife  the  price;     After  it  has  become 
general,  new  methods  of  feeding  are  commonly 
fallen  upon,  which  enable  the  farmer  to  raife 
upon  the  fame  quantity  of  ground  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  that  particular  fort  of  animal 
food.    The  plenty  not  only  obliges  him  to  fell 
cheaper,  but  in  confequence  of  thefe  improve- 
ments he  can  afford  to  fell  cheaper ;  for  if  he 
could  not  afford  it,  the  plenty  would  not  be  of 
long  continuance.     It  has  been  probably  in  this 
manner  that  the  introduftion  of  clover,  turnips, 
carrots,  cabbages,-  &c.  has  contributed  to  fink 
the  common  price  of  butcher's-meat  in  the  Lon- 
don  market  Ibmewhat  below  what  it  was  about 
the  beginning  ^f  the  lafl:  century. 

VOL,  II.  A  A  The 
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BOOK  The  hog,  that  finds  his  food  among  ordure^ 
^*  and  greedily  devours  many  things  rejefted  by 
every  other  ufeful  animal,  is,  like  poultry,  ori- 
ginsdly  kept  as  a  fave-alL  As  long  as  the  num- 
ber of  fuch  animals,  which  can  thus  be  reared  at 
little  or  no  expence,  is  fully  fufficient  to  fuj^ly 
the  demand,  this  fort  of  butcher 's-meat  comes 
to  market  at  a  much  lower  price  than  any  other. 
But  when  the  demand  rifes  beyond  what  tliis 
quantity  can  fupply,  when  it  becomes  neceflary 
to  raife  food  on  purpofe  for  feeding  and  fatten- 
ing hogs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  feeding  and 
fattening  other  cattle,  the  price  neceffarily  rifes, 
and  becomes  proportionably  either  higher  or 
lower  than  that  of  other  butcher's-meat,  accord- 
ing  as  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  ftatq  of 
its  agriculture,  happen  to  render  the  feeding  of 
hogs  more  or  lefs  expenfive  than  that  of  other 
cattle*  In  France,  according  to  Mr.  Buffon,  the 
price  of  pork  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  beef.  In 
mod  parts  of  Great  Britain  it  is  at  prefent  fome- 
what  higher. 

The  great  rife  in  the  price  both  of  hogs,  and 
poultry  has  in  Great  Britain  beefi  frequently  im- 
puted to  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  cot- 
tagers and  other  fmall  occupiers  of  land;  an 
event  which  has  in  every  part  of  Europe  been  the 
immediate  forerunner  of  improvement  and  bet-* 
ter  cultivation,  but  which  at  the  fame  time  may 
have  contributed  to  raife  the  price  of  thofe  arti-^ 
cles,  both  fbmewhat  fooner  and  fomewhat  fafter 
than  it  would  otherwife  have  rifen.     As  the 
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poof  eft  family  can  often  maintain  a  cat  or  a  dog,  CHAP. 
without  any  expence,  fo  the  pooreft  occupiers  of  ^ 
land  can  commonly  maintain  a  few  poultry,  or  a  ' 
fow  and  a  few  pigs,  at  very  little.  The  little 
offals  of  their  own  table,  their  whey,  flcimmed 
milk  and  butter-milk,  fupply  thofe  animals  with 
a  part  of  their  food,  and  they  find  the  reft  in  the 
neighbouring  fields  without  doing  any  fenfible 
damage  to  any  body.  By  diminifliing  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  finall  occupiers,  therefore,  the  quan- 
tity of  this  fort  of  provifions  which  is  thus  pro- 
duced at  little  or  no  expence,  muft  certainly  have 
been  a  good  deal  diminifhed,  and  their  price  muft 
confequently  have  ^been  raifed  both  fooner  and 
fafter  than  it  would  otherwife  have  rifen.  Sooner 
or  later,  however,  in  the  progrefs  of  improve- 
ment, it  muft  at  any  rate  have  rifen  to  the  utmoft 
height  to  which  it  is  capable  of  rifing ;  or  to 
the  priqe  which  pays  the  labour  and  expence 
of  cultivating  the  land  which  fiimiflies  them  with 
food  as  well  as  thefe  are  paid  upon  the  greater 
part  of  other  cultivated  land. 
.  The  bufinefe  of  the  dairy,  like  the  feeding  of 
hogs  and  poultry,  is  originally  carried  on  as  a 
fave-all.  The  cattle  neceflarily  kept  upon  the 
farm,  produce  more  milk  than  either  the  rearing 
of  their  own  young,  or  the  confumption  of  the 
farmer's  family  requires;  and  they  produce  moft 
at  one  particular  feafon.  But  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  land,  milk  is  perhaps  the  moft  perifti- 
able*  In  the  warm  feafon,  when  it  is  moft 
abundant,  it  will  fcarce  keep  four-and-twenty 
hours.     The  fanner,  by  making  it  into  frefli 
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BOOK  butter,  ftores  a  finall  part  of  it  for  a  week :  hy 
^*       making  it  into  fait  butter,  for  a  year :  and  by 
making  it  into  cheefe,  he  ftores  a  much  greater 
part  of  it  for  feveral  years.     Part  of  all  thefe  is 
referved  for  theiife  of  his  own  family.    The  reft 
goes  to  market,  in  order  to  find  the  beft  price 
which  is  to  be  had,  and  which  can  fcarce  be  fo 
low  as  to  difcourage  him  from  fending  thither 
whatever  is  over  and  above  the  ufe  of  his  own 
family.    If  it  is  very  low,  indeed,  he  will  be 
likely  to  manage  his  dairy  in  a  very  fiovenly  and 
dirty  manner,  and  wiU  fcarce  perhaps  think  it 
worth  while  to  have  a  particular  room  or  build- 
ing  on  purpofe  for  it,  but  wi^  fuffer  the  bufinefs 
to  be  carried  on  amidft  the  finoke,  filth,  and 
naftinefs  of  his  own  kitchen ;  as  was  the  cafe  of 
almoft  all  the  farmers'  dairies  in  Scotland  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  and  as  is  the  cafe  of  many  of 
them  ftill.     The  fame  caufes  which  gradually 
raife  the  price  of  butcher*s-meat,  the  increafe  of 
the  demand,  and,  in  confequence  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  country,  the  diminution  of  the 
quantity  which  can  be  fed  at  little  or  no  expence, 
raife^  in  the  fame  manner,  that  of  the  produce 
of  the  dairy,  of  which  the  price  naturally  con^ 
ne6ts  with  that  of  butcher's-meat,  or/ with  the 
expence  of  feeding  cattle.      The  increafe  of 
price  pays  for  more  labour,  care,  and  cleanli- 
nefs.    The  dairy  becomes  more  worthy  of  the 
farmer's  attention,  and  the  quality  of  its  pro- 
duct gradually  improves.    The  price  at  laft  gets 
fo  high  that  it  becomes  worth  while  to  employ 
fome  of  the  moft  fertile  and  beft  cultivated 

lands 
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lands  in  feeding  cattle  merely  for  the  purpole  of  c  h  A  p. 
the  dairy ;  and  when  it  has  got  to  this  height,  it  ^* 
cannot  well  go  higher.  If  it  did,  more  land 
would  foon  be  turned  to  this  purpofe.  It  feems 
to  have  got  to  this  height  through  the  greater 
part  of  Englgtnd,  where  much  good  land  is  com- 
monly employed  in  this  manner.  If  you  except 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  few  confiderable  towns, 
it  feems  not  yet  to  have  got  to  this  height  any- 
where  in  Scotland,  where  common  farmers  fel- 
dom  employ  much  good  land  in  raifing  food  for 
cattle  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  the  dairy.  The 
price  of  the  produce,  though  it  has  rifen  very 
confiderably  within  thefe  few  years,  is  probably 
ftill  too  low  to  admit  of  it.  The  inferiority  of 
the  quality,  indeed,  compared  with  that  of  the 
produce  of  Englilh  dairies,  is  fully  equal  to  that 
of  the  price.  But  this  inferiority  of  quality  is, 
perhaps,  rather  the  efFea  of  this  lownefs  of  price 
than  the  caufe  of  it.  Though  the  quality  was 
much  better,  the  greater  part  of  what  is  brought 
to  market  could  not,  I  apprehend,  in  the  prefent 
circumftances  of  thie  country,  be  dilpofed  of  at  a 
much  better  price ;  and  the  prefent  price,  it  is 
probable,  woidd  not  pay  the  expence  of  the  land 
and  labour  neceflary  for  producing  a  much  bet- 
ter quality.  Through  the  greater  part  of  Eng- 
land,  notwithflanding  the  fuperiority  of  price, 
the  dairy  is  not  reckoned  a  more  profitable  em- 
ployment of  land  *than  the  raifing  of  com,  or  the 
fattening  of  cattle,  the  two  great  obje6ls  of  agri- 
culture.  Through  the  greater  part  of  Scotland, 
therefore,  it  cannot  yet  be  even  fo  profitable. 

A  A  3  The 
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The  lands  of  no  country,  it  is  evident,  can 
ever  be  completely  cultivated  and  improved,  till 
once  the  price  of  every  produce,  which  human 
induftry  is  obliged  to  raife  upon  them,  has  got 
fo  high  as  to  p^y  for  the  expence  of  complete 
improvement  and  cultivation.     In  order  to  do 
this,  the  price  of  each  particular  produce  muft 
be  fufficient,  firft,  to  pay  the  rent  of  good  com 
land,  as  it  is  that  which  regulates  the  rent  of  the 
greater  part  of  other  cultivated  land ;  and  fe- 
condly,  to  pay  the  labour  and  expence  of  the 
farmer  as  well  aa  they  are  commonly  paid  upon 
good  com  land ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  replace 
with  the  ordinary  profits  fhe  Hock  which  he  em- 
ploys about  it.     This  rife  in  the  price  of  each 
particular  produce,  muft  evidently  be  previous 
to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  land 
which  is  deftined  for  raifing  it.     Gain  is  the  end 
of  all  improvement,  and  nothing  could  deferve 
that  name  of  which  lofs  was  to  be  the  neceflary 
confequence.     But  lofs  muft  be  the  neceflary 
confequence  of  improvii^g  land  for  the  fake  of  a 
produce  of  which  the  price  could  never  bring 
back  the  expence.     If  the  complete  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  the  country  be,  as  it 
moft  certainly  is,  the  greateft  of  all  public  ad- 
vantages, this  rife  in  the  price  of  all  thofe  differ- 
ent  forts  of  rude  produce,  inftead  of  being  cou- 
fidered  as  a  public  calamity,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  neceffary  foremnner  and  attend- 
ant of  the  greateft  of  all  public  advantages. 

This  rife  too  in  the  nominal  or  money-price 
of  all  thofe  different  forts  of  rude  produce  has 

been 
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been  the  efiedt,  not  of  any  degradation  in  the  c  H  A  p. 
vdue  of  filver,  but  of  a  rife  in  their  real  price.  ^  ^^ 
They  have  become  worth,  not  only  a  greater 
quantity  of  filver,  but  a  greater  quantity  of  la- 
bour and  fubfiftence  than  before.  As  it  colls  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour  and  fubfiftence  to 
bring  them  to  market,  fo  when  they  are  brought 
thither,  they  reprefent  or  are  equivalent  to  a 
greater  quantity. 

Third  Sort. 

The  third  and  laft  fort  of  rude  produce,  of 
which  the  price  naturally  rifes  in  the  progrefs  of 
improvement,  is  that  in  which  the  efficacy  of 
human  induftry,  in  augmenting  the  quantity,  is 
either  limited  or  uncertain.  Though  the  real 
price  of  this  fort  of  rude  produce,  therefore,  na- 
turally tends  to  rife  in  the  progreft  of  improve- 
ment, yet,  according  as  dilBferent  accidents  hapr 
pen  to  render  the  efforts  of  human  induftry  more 
or  lefs  fuccefsful  in  augmenting  the  quantity,  it 
may  happen  fometimes  even  to  fall,  fometimes 
to  continue  the  fame  in  very  different  periods  qf 
improvement,  and  fometimes  to  rife  more  or  lefs 
in  the  fame  period. 

There  are  fome  forts  of  rude  produce  which 
nature  has  rendered  a  kind  of  appendages  to 
other  forts ;  fo  that  the  qi^antity  of  the  one 
which  any  country  can  afford,  is  neceflarily  li. 
mited  by  that  of  the  other.  The  quantity  of 
wool  or  of  raw  hides,  for  example,  which  any 

AA  4  country 
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BOOK  country  cadi  affi>rd,  is  neceffiuily  Imiited  by  the 
number  of  great  and  fmall  cattle  that  are  kept 
in  iU .  The  ftate  of  its  improvement,  and  the 
nature  of  its  agriculture,  again  neceffarily  deter- 
mine this  number. 

The  iame  caufes,  which,  in  the  progrefs  of 
improvement,  gradually  raife  the  price  of  but- 
cher's-meat,  .ihould  haye  the  fame  effe3:,  it  may 
be  thought,  upon  the  prices  of  wool  and  raw 
hides,  and  raife  them  too  nearly  in  the  feme  pro- 
portion. It  probably  would  be  fo,  if  in  the  rude 
beginnings  of  improvement  the  market  for  the 
latter  commodities  was  confined  within  as  nar- 
row bounds  as  that  for  the  former.  But  the 
extent  of  their  reQie^tive  markets  is  commonly 
extremely  different. 

The  market  for  butcher's-meat  is  almoft 
every-where  confined  to  the  country  which  pro- 
duces it«  Ireland,  and  fome  part  of  Britifli 
America  indeed,  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in 
fidt  provifions  ;  but  they  are,  I  believe,  the  only 
countries  in  the  commercial  world  which  cb  fo, 
or  which  export  to  other  countries  any  confider- 
able part  of  their  butcher's-meat. 

The  market  for  wool  and  raw  hides,  on  the 
contrary,  is  in  the  rude  beginnings  of  improve- 
ment  very  feldom  confined  t»  the  country  ^hich 
produces  them*  They  can  eafily  be  tranfported 
to  difi^nt  countries,  wool  without  any  prepara- 
ti()n,  and  raw  hides  with  very  little :  and  as  they 
are  the  materials  of  many  manufactures,  the  iH- 
duftry  of  other  countries  may  occafiona  demand 

for 
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for  them,  though  that  of  the  country  which  jpro-  chap. 
duces  them  might  not  occafion  any*  l^^^Si 

In  countries  ill  cultivated,  and  therefore  but 
thinly  inhabited,  the  price  of  the  wool  and  the 
hide  bears  always  a  much  greater  proportion  to 
that  of  the  whole  beaft,  than  in  countries  where^ 
improvement  and  population  being  further  ad* 
vanced,  there  is  more  demand  for  butcher's- 
meat.    Mn  Hume  obferves,  that  in  the  Saxon 
times,  the  fleece  was  eftimated  at  tw<Kfifths  of 
the  value  of  the  whole  iheep,  and  that  this^was 
much  above  the  proportion  of  its  prefent  eftima* 
tion.    In  fome  provinces  of  Spain,  I  have  been 
aflured,  the  flieep  is  frequently  killed  merely  for 
the  fake  of  the  fleece  and  the  tallow.    The  car- 
cafe  is  often  left  to  rot  upon  the  ground,  or  to 
be  devoured  by  beads  and  birds  of  prey.    If  this 
fometimes  happens  eiven-  in  Spain,  it  happens  al« 
mofli  confl^antly  in  Chili,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  Spanifli  America,  where 
the  homed  cattle  are  almofl:  conflantly  killed 
merely  for  the  fake  of  the  hide  and  the  tallow. 
This  too  ufed  to  happen  almofl;  confl;antly  in 
Hiipaniola,  while  it  was  infefl;ed  by  the  Buc- 
caneers, and  before  th^  ifettlement,  improve- 
ment, and  populoufnefs  of  the  French  pdanta- 
tion&  (which  now  extend  round  the  coafl;  of  al- 
mofl^  the  whole  weftern  half  of  the  ifland)  had 
given  fbme  value  to  the  cattle  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  ftill  ccmtiBue  to  poflefs,  not  only  the  eafl:em 
part  of  the  coaft^  but  the  whole  inland  and 
mo\mixmom  fSi.T%  of  the  country. 

Though 
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Though  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement  and 
population,  the  price  of  the  whole  beaft  necefla- 
rily  rifes,  yet  the  price  of  the  carcafe  is  likely  to 
be  mudi  more  affe^ed  by  this  rife  than  that  of 
the  wool  and  the  hide.  The  market  for  the  car- 
cafe,  being  in  the  rude  ftate  of  fociety  confined 
always  to  the  country  which  produces  it,  muft 
neceflarily  be  extended  in  proportion  t6  the  im- 
provement  arid  population  of  that  country.  But 
the  market  for  the  wool  and  the  hides  even  of  a 
barbarous  country  often  extending  to  the  whole 
commercial  world,  it  can  very  feldom  be  en- 
larged in  the  fame  proportion.  The  ftate  of  the 
whole  commercial  world  can  feldom  be  much 
afFe6);ed  by  the  improvement  of  any  particular 
country ;  and  the  market  for  fuch  commodities 
may  remain  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame, 
after  fuch  improvements,  as  before.  It  Ihould, 
however,  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  ratbeF 
upon  the  whole  be  fbmewhat  extended  in  confe- 
quence  of  them.  If  the  manufactures,  Spe- 
cially, of  which  thofe  commodities  are  the  mate- 
rials, ihould  ever  come  to  flourilh  in  the  country, 
the  market,  though  it  might  not  be  much  en- 
larged, would  at  leaft  be  brought  much  nearer 
to  the  place  of  growth  than  before  j  and  the 
price  of  thofe  materials  might  at  leaft  be  in- 
creafed  by  what  had  ufually  been  the  expence  of 
traniporting  them  to  diftant  countries.  Though 
it  might  not  rife  therefore  in  the  fame  proportion 
as  that  of  butcher's-meat,  it  ought  naturally  to 
rife  fomewhat,  and  it  ought  certaioly  not  to  fall. 

In 
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In  England,  however,  notwithftanding  the  chap. 
flourilhing  Hate  of  its  woollen  manufacture,  the  j__^ 
price  of  Englifli  wool  has  fallen  very  confiderably 
fince  the  time  of  Edward  III,  There  are  many 
authentic  records  which  demonflrate  that  during 
the  reign  of  that  prince  (towards  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  or  about  1339)  what  was 
reckoned  the  moderate  and  reafonable  price  of 
the  tod  6t  twenty-eight  pounds  of  Englilh  wool, 
was  not  lefs  than  ten  fluUings  of  the  money  of 
thofe  times  *,  containing,  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
pence  the  ounce,  fix  ounces  of  filver  Tower- 
weight,  equal  to  about  thirty  fliillings  of  our 
prefent  money.  In  the  prefent  times,  one-and- 
twenty  fliillings  the  tod  may  be  reckoned  a  good 
price  for  very  good  Englifli  wool.  The  money- 
price  of  wool,  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  was  to  its  money-price  in  the  prefent 
times  as  ten  to  feven.  The  fuperiority  of  its 
real  price  was  fl:ill  greater.  At  the  rate  of  fix 
fliiUings  and  eight-pence  the  quarter,  ten  fliil- 
lings was  in  thofe  ancient  times  the  price  of 
twelve  bufliels  of  wheat.  At  the  rate  of  twenty- 
eight  fliillings  the  quarter,  one-and-twenty  fliil- 
lings is  in  the  prefent  times  the  price  of  fix 
bufliels  only.  The  proportion  between  the  real 
prices  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  therefore, 
is  as  twelve  to  fix,  or  as  two  to  one.  In  thofe 
ancient  times  a  tod  of  wool  would  have  pur- 
chafed  twice  the  quantity  of  fubfifl:ence  which  it 
will  purchafe  at  prefent ;  and  confequently  twice 

*   See  Smith's  Memoirs  of  Wool,  yoL  i.  c;  5,  69  and  7 ;  alfo, 
Tol«  ii.  c  176* 
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BOOK  the  quantity  of  labour,  if  the  real  recompence  of 

^ , ,  labour  had  been  the  fame  in  both  periods. 

This  degradation  both  in  the  real  and  nomi-> 
nal  value  of  wool  could  never  have  happened 
in  confequence  of  the  natural  courfe  of  things. 
It  has  accordingly  been  the  effect  of  violence  and 
artifice :  Firft,  of  the  abfolute  prohibition  of 
exporting  wool  from  England  ;  Secondly,  of  the 
permiifion  of  importing  it  from  Spain  duty  free; 
Thirdly,  of  the  prohibition  of  exporting  it  from 
Ireland  to  any  other  country  but  England.  In 
coiifequence  of  thefe  regulations,  the  market  for 
Englifh  wool,  inftead  of  being  fomewhat  ex- 
tended in  confequence  of  the  improvement  of 
England,  has  been  confined  to  the  home  market, 
where  the  wool  of  feveral  other  countries  is 
allowed  to  come  into  competition  with  it,  and 
where  that  of  Ireland  is  forced  into  competition 
with  it.  As  the  woollen  manufactures  too  of 
Ireland  are  fully  as  much  difcouraged  as  is  con- 
iiftent  with  juftice  and  fair  dealing,  the  Iriih  can 
work  up  but  a  fmall  part  of  their  own  wool  at 
home,  and  are,  therefore,  obUged  to  fend  a 
greater  proportion  of  it  to  Great  Britain,  the 
only  market  they  are  allowed. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  fuch  authentic 
records  concerning  the  price  of  raw  hides  in  an- 
cient times.  Wool  was  commonly  paid  as  a 
fubfidy  to  the  king,'  and  its  valuation  in  that  fub- 
fidy  afcertains,  at  leafl:  in  fome  degree,  what  was 
its  ordinary  price.  But  this  feems  not  to  have 
been  the  cafe  with  raw  hides.  Fleetwood,  how- 
ever, from  an  account  in  1425,  between  the  prior 
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of  Burcefter  Oxford  and  one  of  his  canons,  gives  chap; 
us  their  price,  at  leaft  as  it  was  flated,  upon  that  ^* 
particular  occafion,  viz.  five  ox  hides  at  twelve 
Ihillings  J  five  cow  hides  at  feven  (hillings  and 
three-pence ;  thirty-fix  iheep  Ikins  of  two  years 
old  at  nine  ihillings ;  fixteen  calves  ikins  at  two 
ihillings.  In  1425,  twelve  ihillings  contained 
about  the  fame  quantity  of  filver  as  four-and- 
twenty  ihillings  of  our  prefent  money.  An  ox 
hide,  therefore,  was  in  this  account  valued  at  the 
fame  quantity  of  iilver  as  4^.  ^.ths  of  our  pre- 
fent  money.  Its  nominal  price  was  a  good  deal 
lower  than  at  prefent.  But  at  the  rate  of  fix 
ihillings  and  eight-pence  the  quarter,  twelve 
fliiUmgs  would  in  thofe  times  have  purchafed 
fourteen  buihels  and  four-fiilhs  of  a  buihel  of 
wheat,  which,  at  three  and  fix-pence  the  buihel, 
would  in  the  prefent  times  cpil  51^.  4^  An  ox 
hide,  therefore,  would  in  tliofe  times  have*  pur- 
chafed as  much  corn  as  ten  ihillings  and  three- 
pence would  purchafe  at  prefent.  Its  real  value 
was  equal  to  ten  ihillings  and  three-pence  of  our 
preient  money.  In  thofe  ancient  times,  when  the 
cattle  were  half  ilarved  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  they  were 
of  a  very  large  fize.  An  ox  hide,  which  weighs 
four  ilone  of  fixteen  pounds  avoirdupois,  is  not 
in  the  prefent  times  reckoned  a  bad  one ;  and  in 
thofe  ancient  times  would  probably  have  been 
reckoned  a  very  good  one.  But  at  half  a  crown 
the  ilone,  which  at  this  moment  (February 
1773)  I  underiland  to  be  the  common  price, 
fuch  a  hide  would  at  prefent  cofl;  only  ten 

ihillings. 
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BOOK  Ihillings.  Though  its  nominal  price,  therefore,  i3 
'*  higher  in  the  prefent  than  it  was  in  thofe  anciettt 
times,  its  real  price,  the  real  quantity  of  fabfift- 
ence  which  it  will  purchafe  or  command,  is  ra- 
ther fomewhat  lower.  The  price  of  cow  hides,  as 
Hated  in  the  above  account,  is  nearly  in  the  com- 
mon proportion  to  that  of  ox  hides.  That  of 
iheep  fkins  ife  a  good  deal  above  it.  They  had 
probably  been  fold  with  the  wool.  That  of  calves 
Ikins,  on  the  contrary,  is  greatly  below  it.  In 
countries  where  the  price  of  cattle  is  very  lowy 
the  calves,  which  are  not  intended  to  be  reared 
in  order  to  keep  up  the .  ftock,  are  generally 
killed  very  young;  as  was  the  cafe  in  Scotland 
twenty  or  thirty  years  a^o.  It  faves  the  milk, 
which  their  price  would  not  pay  for.  Their  Ikins^ 
therefore,  are  commonly  good  for  little. 

The  price  of  raw  hides  is  a  good  deal  lower  at 
prefent  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  ;  owing  pro-* 
bably  to  the  taking  off  the  duty  upon  feal  Ikins^ 
and  to  the  allowing,  for  a  limited  time,  the  im- 
portation of  raw  hides  from  Ireland  and  from  the 
plantations,  duty  free,  which  was  done  in  1769. 
Take  the  whole  of  the  prefent  century  at  an 
average,  their  real  price  has  probably  been 
fomewhat  higher  than  it  was  in  thoie  ancient 
times.  The  nature  of  the  commodity  renders 
it  not  quite  fo  proper  for  being  tranfported  to 
diftant  markets  as  wool.  It  fuifers  more  by 
keeping.  A  falted  hide  is  reckoned  inferior  to 
a  frefh  one,  and  fells  for  a  lower  prices  This 
qircumftance  muft  neceflarily  have  Ibme  ten- 
dency to  fink  the  price  of  raw  hides  produced 

in 
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in  a  country  which  does  not  manufa^ure  them,  CHAP, 
but  is  obliged  to  export  them ;  and  comparatively 
to  raife  that  of  thofe  produced  in  a  country  which 
does  manufa6lure  them.  It  muft  have  fome 
tendency  to  iink  their  price  in. a  harbarouSyand 
to  raife  it  in  an  improved  and  manufacturing 
country.  It  muft  have  had  fome  tendency,  there- 
fore, to  fink  it  in  ancient,  and  to  raife  it  in  mo- 
dern  times.  Our  tanners,  befides,  have  not  been  * 

quite  fo  fuccefsful  as  our  clothiers,  in  convincing 
the  wifdom  of  the  nation,  that  the  fafety  of  the 
commonwealth  depends  upon  the  prolperity  of 
their  particular  manufacture.  They  have  ac- 
cordingly been  much  lefs  favoured.  The  exporta- 
tion of  raw  hides  has,  indeed,  been  prohibited, 
and  declared  a  nuifance :  but  their  importation 
from  foreign  countries  has  been  fubjeded  to  a 
duty ;  and  though  this  duty  has  been  taken  off 
from  thofe  of  Ireland  and  the  plantations  (for 
the  limited  time  of  five  years  only),  yet  Ireland 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  market  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  fale  of  its  furplus  hides,  or  of  thofe 
which  are  not  manufactured  at  home.  The  hides 
of  common  cattle  have  but  within  thefe  few  years 
been  put  among  the  enumerated  commodities 
which  the  plantations  can  fend  no  where  but  to 
the  mother  country ;  neither  has  the  commerce 
of  Ireland  been  in  this  cafe  opprefled  hitherto, 
in  order  to  fupport  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain. 

Whatever  regulations  tend  to  fink  the  price 
either  of  wool  or  raw  hides  below  what  it 
naturally  would  be,  muft,  in  an  improved  and 

I  cultivated  ^ 
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BOOK  cultivated  country,  have  fome  tendency  to  laife 
the  price  of  butcher's  meat*  The  price  both  of 
the  great  and  finall  cattle,  which  are  fed  on  im- 
proved and  cultivated  land,  muil  be  Sufficient  to 
pay  the  rent  which  the  landlord,  and  the  pro& 
which  the  farmer,  has  reafon  to  expea  from  im- 
proved  and  cultivated  land.  If  it  is  not,  they  will 
foon  ceafe  to  feed  them.  Whatever  part  of  this 
price,  therefore,  is  not  paid  by  the  wool  and  the 
hide,  muft  be  paid  by  the  carcafe.  The  lefs 
there  is  paid  for  the  one,  the  moremuil  be  paid 
for  the  other.  In  what  manner  this  price  is  to  be 
divided  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  beaft,  is 
indifferent  to  the  landlords  and  farmers,  pro^ 
vided  it  is  aU  paid  to  them.  In  an  improved  and 
cultivated  country,  therefore,  their  intereft  as 
landlords  and  farmers  cannot  be  much«affe£ted 
by  fuch  regulations,  though  their  intereft  as  con^^ 
fumers  may,  by  the  rife  in  the  price  of  provi* 
fions.  It  would  be  quite  otherwife,  however,  in 
an  unimproved  and  uncultivated  country,  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  lands  could  be  applied  to 
no  other  purpofe  but  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and 
where  the  wool  and  the  hide  made  the  principal 
part  of  the  value  of  thofe  cattle.  Their  intereft 
as  landlords  and  farmers  would  in  this  cafe  be 
very  deeply  affedled  by  fuch  regulations,  and 
their  intereft  as  conAimers  very  little.  The  fall 
in  the  price  of  wool  and  the  hide,  would 
not  in  this  cafe  raife  the  price  of  the  carcafe ; 
becaufe  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the 
country  being  applicable  to  no  other  purpofe  but 
the  feeding  of  cattle,  the  lame  number  would 

ftiU 
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ftill  continue  to  be  fed.  The  fame  quantity  of  c  hap. 
butcher's-meat  would  ftill  come  to  market.  The  .  ^^• 
demand  for  it  would  be  no  greater  than  before. 
Its  price,  therefore,  would  be  the  fame  as  be* 
fore.  The  whole  price  of  cattle  would  fall>  and 
along  with  it  both  the  rent  and  the  profit  of  all 
thofe  lands  of  which  cattle  was  the  principal 
produce,  that  is,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lands 
of  the  country.  The  perpetual  prohibition  of 
the  exportation  of  wool,  which  is  commonly,  but 
very  falfely,  afcribed  to  Edward  III.,  would, 
in  the  then  circumftances  of  the  country,  have 
been  the  moft  deftrudtive  regulation  which  could 
well  have  been  thought  of.  It  would  not  only 
have  reduced  the  a6tual  value  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  but  by  reducing  the 
price  of  the  moft  important  Ipecies  of  fmall  cattle, 
it  would  have  retarded  very  much  its  fubfequent 
improvement. 

The  wool  of  Scotland  fell  very  confiderably 
in  its  price  in  confequence  of  the  union  with 
England,  by  which  it  was  excluded  from  the 
great  market  of  Europe,  and  confined  to  the 
narrow  one  of  Great  Britain.  The  value  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  in  the  fouthem  counties 
of  Scotland,  which  are  chiefly  a  flieep  country, 
would  have  been  very  deeply  afie^ed  by  this 
event,  had  not  the  rife  in  the  price  of  butcher's- 
meat  fully  compenfated  the  fall  in  the  price  of 

Wool. 

As  the  efiicacy  of  human  induftry,  in  in- 
creafing  the  quantity  either  of  wool  or  of  raw 
hides,  is  limited,  fo  far  as  it  depends  upon  the 
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BOOK  produce  of  the  country  where  it  is  exerted  j  foil 
^*  is  uncertain  fo  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  pro^ 
duce  of  other  countries.  It  fo  far  depends,  not 
fo  much  upon  the  quantity  which  they  produce, 
as  upon  that  which  they  do  not  manufacture } 
and  upon  the  reilraints  which  they  may  or  may 
not  think  proper  to  impofe  upon  the  exportation 
of  this  fort  of  rude  produce.  Xhefe  circumr 
fiances,  as  they  are  altogether  independent  of 
domeftic  induftry,  fo  they  neceffarily  render  the 
efficacy  of  its  efforts  more  or  lefs  uncertain.  In 
multiplying  this  fort  of  rude  produce,  therefore, 
the  efficacy  of  human  induilry  is  not  only  limited, 
but  uncertain. 

In  multiplying  another  very  important  fort  of 
rude  produce,  the  quantity  of  fifh  that  is  brought 
to  market,  it  is  likewife  both  limited  and  un* 
certain.  It  is  limited  by  the  local  fituationof 
the  country,  by  the  proximity  or  diftance  of  its 
different  provinces  from  the  fea,  by  the  number 
of  its  lakes  and  rivers,  and  by  what  may  be 
called  the  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  thofe  feaa, 
lakes  and  rivers,  as  to  this  fort  of  rude  produce. 
As  population  increafes,  as  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the, country  grows 
greater  and  .greater,  there  come  to  be  more 
buyers  of  fifti,  and  thofe  buyers  .too  have  a 
greater  quantity  and  variety  of  other  goods,  or, 
what  is  the  f^me  thing,  the  price  of  a  greater 
quantity  and  variety  of  other  goods,  to  buy  witlu 
But  it  will  generally  be  impoffible  to  fufply  the 
great  smd  extended  market  without  (employing.,a. 
quantity  of  labour  greater  than  in  proportion  to 
:..:..  what 
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■what  had  been  requifite  for  fuppljdng  the  narrow  c  H  A  Pi 
^nd  confined  one.  A  market  which,  from  re-  ^  ^^ 
quiring  only  one  thoufand,  comes  to  require 
annually  ten  thoufand  ton  of  fifh,  can  feldom  be 
fupplied  without  employing  more  than  ten  times 
the  quantity  of  labour  which  had  before  been 
fuifficient  to  fiipply  iU  The  fifti  muft  generally 
be  fought  for  at  a  greater  diflance,  larger  veflels 
muft  be  employed,  and  more  extenfive  machi- 
nery of  every  kind  made  ufe  of.  The  real  price 
of  this  commodity,  therefore,  naturally  rifes  in 
the  progreis  of  improvement.  It  has  accord- 
ingly done  fo,  I  believe,  more  or  lefi  in  every 
country. 

Though  the  fuccefs  of  a  particular  day's  fiih- 
ing  may  be  a  very  uncertain  matter,  yet,  the 
local  fifiiation  of  the  country  being  fuppofed, 
the  general  efficacy  of  induftry  in  bringing  a 
certain  quantity  of  fifli  to  market,  taking  the 
courfe  of  a  year,  or  of  feveral  years  together,  it 
may  perhaps  be  thought,  is  certain  enough  y  and 
it,  no  doubt,  is  fo.  As  it  depends  more,  how- 
ever, upon  the  local  fituation  of  the  country^ 
than  upon  the  ftate  of  its  wealth  and  induftry ; 
as  upon  this  account  it  may  in  different  countrie? 
be  the  fame  in  very  different  periods  of  improve- 
ment, and  very  different  in  the  fame  period ;  its 
conneS;ion  with  the  ftate  of  improvement  is  un- 
certain, and  it  is  of  this  fort  of  uncertainty  that  I 
am  here  ipeaking. 

In  increafing  the  quantity  of  the  difierent  mi'- 
-nerals  and  metals  which  are  drawn  from  the 
bowdis  of  the  earth,  that  of  the  more  pre<^.iou$ 
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BOOK  ones  particularly,  the  efficacy  of  human  induftry 
J- ^  feems  not  to  be  limited,  but  to  be  altogether  un- 
certain. 

The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  Avfaich  is 
to  be  found  in  any  country  is  not  limited  by  any 
thing  in  its  local  fituation,  fuch  as  the  fertility 
or  barrennefs  of  its  own  mines.  Thofe  metals 
frequently  abound  in  countries  which  poffefs  no 
mines.  Their  quantity  in  every  particular  coun- 
try feems  to  depend  upon  two  different  circum- 
llances ;  firil,  upon  its  power  of  purchafing,  upon 
the  flate  of  its  induftry,  upon  the  annual  produce 
of  its  land  and  labour,  in  confequence  of  which 
it  can  afford  to  employ  a  greater  or  a  Imaller  quan- 
tity of  labour  and  lubfiftence  in  bringing  or  pur- 
chafing fuch  fu|)erfluities  as  gold  and  filver,  either 
from  its  own  mines  or  from  thofe  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  and,  fecondly,  upon  the  fertility  or  bar- 
rennefs of  the  mines  which  may  happen  at  any 
particular  time  to  fupply  the  commercial  world 
with  thofe  metals.  The  quantity  of  thofe  metals 
in  the  countries  moft  remote  from  the  mines, 
muft  be  more  or  lefs  affected  by  this  fertility  or 
barrennefs,  on  account  of  the  eafy  and  cheap 
tranQ)ortation  of  thofe  metals,  of  their  fmall  bulk 
and  great  value.  Their  quantity  in  China  and 
Indoftan  muft  have  been  more  or  lefs  affisfted  by 
the  abundance  of  the  mines  of  America. 

So  far  as  their  quantity  in  any  particular  coun- 
try depends  upon  the  former  of  thofe  two  cir- 
cumflances  (the.  power  of  purchafing),  their  real 
price,  like  that  of  all  other  luxuries  and  fuper- 
fluities,  is  likely  to  rife  with  the  wealth  and  im- 
provement 
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provement  of  the  country,  and  to  fall  with  its  chap. 
poverty  and  depreffion.  Countries  which  have  a  ^' 
great  quantity  of  labour  and  fubfillence  to  jQpare, 
can  afford  to  purchafe  any  particular  quantity  of 
thofe  metals  at  the  expence  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  labour  and  fubiiilence,  than  countries  which 
have  lefs  to  fpare. 

So  far  as  their  quantity  in  any  particular  coun* 
try  depends  upon  the  latter  of  thofe  two  circum- 
fiances  (the  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  the  mines 
which  happen  to  fupply  the  commercial  world), 
their  real  price,  the  real  quantity  of  labour  and 
fubfiftence  which  they  will  purchafe  or  exchange 
for,  will,  no  doubt,  fink  more  or  lefe  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  fertility,  and  rife  in  proportion  to  the 
barrennefs,  of  thofe  mines. 

The  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  the  mines,  how- 
ever,  which  may  happen  at  aiiy  particular  time 
to  fupply  the  commercial  world,  is  a  circum** 
fiance  which,  it  is  evident,  may  have  no  fort  of 
connection  with  the  flate  of  induflry  in  a  parti- 
cular country.  It  feems  even  to  have  no  very 
-neceflary  conne£lion  with  that  of  the  world  in 
general.  As  arts  and  commerce,  indeed,  gra* 
dually  fpread  themfelves  over  a  greater  and  a 
greater  part  of  the  earth,  the  fearch  for  new 
mines,  being  extended  over  a  wider  furface, 
may  have  fomewhat  a  better  chance  for  being 
fuccefsful,  than  when  confined  within  narrower 
bounds.  The  difcovery  of  new  mines,  however, 
as  the  old  ones  come  to  be  gradually  exhaufled, 
is  a  matter  of  the  greateft  uncertainty,  and  fuch 
as  no  human  ikill  or  induflry  pan  enfure.    AU 
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BOOK  indications,  it  is  acknowledged,  are  doubtful, 
^^^^  and  the  afilual  difcovery  and  fuccefsful  working 
of  a  new  mine  can  alone  afcertain  the  reality  of 
its  value,  or  even  of  its  exiflence.  In  this  fearch 
there  feem  to  be  no  certain  limits  either  to  the 
poflible  fuccefs,  or  to  the  poffible  difappoint- 
ment  of  human  induftry.  In  the  courfe  of  a 
century  or  two,  it  is  poffible  that  new  mines  may 
be  difcovered  more  fertile  than  any  that  have 
ever  yet  been  known ;  and  it  is  juft  equally  pof- 
fible that  the  moft  fertile  mine  then  known  may 
be  more  barren  than  any  that  was  wrought 
before  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  America. 
Whether  the  one  or  the  other  of  thofe  two  events 
may  happen  to  take  place,  is  of  very  little  im- 
portance  to  the  real  wealth  and  prolperity  of  the 
world, .  to  the  real  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  mankind.  Its  no-* 
minal  value,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  by 
which  this  annual  produce  could  be  exprefled  or 
reprefented,  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  difierent; 
but  its  real  value,  the  real  quantity  of  labour 
which  it  could  purchafe  or  command,  would  be 
precifely  the  fame.  A  fhilling  might  in  the  one 
cafe  reprefent  no  more  labour  than  a  penny  does 
at  prefent  j  and  a  penny  in  the  other  might  re* 
prefent  as  much  as  a  fhilling  does  now.  But  in 
the  one  cafe  he  who  had  a  fhilling  in  his  pocket, 
would  be  no  richer  than  he  who  has  a  penny  at 
prefent ;  and  in  the  other,  he  who  had  a  penny 
would  be  jufl  as  rich  as  he  who  has  a  fhilling 
now.  The  cheapnefs  and  abundance  of  gold 
and  filver  plate^  would  be  the  fole  .advantage 
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j^ich  the  world  could  derive  from  the  one  event,  c  H  A  p. 
and  the  deamefs  and  fcarcity  of  thofe  trifling  fu- 
perfluities  the  only  inconveniency  it  could  fuffer 
from,  the  other. 


'Conclufion  of  the  Digreffion  concerning  the  Variations  in  the 
•  Value  of  Silver, 

• 

THE  greater  part  of  the  writers  who  have  col. 
Ie6ted  the  money  prices  of  things  in  an  cient 
timesy  feem  to  have  confidered  the  low  money 
price  of  com,  and  of  goods  in  general,  or,  in 
pthei;  words,  the  high  value  of  gold  and  lilver, 
as  a  proof,  not  only  of  the  fcarcity  of  thofe  metals^ 
but  of  the  poverty  and  barbarifm  of  the  country 
at  the  time  when  it  took  place.     This  notion  is 
connedted  with  the  fyfl:em  of  political  oeconomy 
which  reprefents  national  Wealth  as  confining  in 
the  abundance,    and  national  poverty  in  the 
fcarcity,  of  gold  and  filver ;  a  fyftem  which  I  fliall 
endeavour  to  explain  and  examine  at  great  length 
in  the  fourth  book  of  this  enquiry.     I  fliall  only 
obferve  at  prefent,  that  the  high  value  of  th^ 
precious  metals  can  be  no  proof  of  the  poverty 
or  barbarifm  of  any  particular  country  at  tho 
time  when  it  took  place.     It  is  a  proof  only,  of 
the  barrennefs  of  the  mines  which  happened  at 
that  time  to  fupply  the  commercial,  world.     A 
poor  country,  as  it- cannot  afford  to  buy  morei 
fo  it  can  as  little  afford  to  pay  deaj'er  for  gold 
and  filver  than  a  rich  onej  and  thei  value  of  thol^ 
jnetals,  therefore,  is  not  likely  to  be  higher  iij 
the  former  than  in,  the  latter.    In  China,  a  cauut 
.;.   ;  BB  4  try 
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B  O  o  K  try  much  richer  than  any  part  of  Europe,  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  is  much  higher  than 
in  any  part  of  Europe*.  As  the  wealth  of  Europe^ 
indeed,  has  increafed  greatly  fince  the  difijoverjr 
of  the  mines  of  America,  fo  the  value  of  gold 
and  filver  has  gradually  diminiflied.     This  di« 
minution  of  their  value,  however,  has  not  been 
owing  to  the  increafe  of  the  real  wealth  of  Eu« 
rope,  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  la- 
bour, but  to  the  accidental  difcovery  of  more 
abundant  mines  than  any  that  were  known  be- 
fore.   The  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
iilver  in  Europe,  and  the  increafe  of  its  manu- 
fa£);ures  and  agriculture,  are  two  events  which, 
though  they  have  happened  nearly  about  the 
lame  time,  yet  have  arifen  from  very  different 
caufes,  and  have  fcarce  any  natural  conne£tion 
with  one  another.    The  one  has  arifen  from  a 
mere  accident,  in  which  neither  prudence  nor 
policy  either  had  or  could  have  any  fhare :  The 
other  from  the  fall  of  the  feudal  iyflem,  and  from 
the  eilablifliment  of  a  government  which  afforded 
to  induftry  the  only  encouragement  which  it 
requires,  fome  tolerable  fecurity  that  it  fhall 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  own  labour.     Poland, 
where  the  feudal  iyftem  ftill  continues  to  take 
place,  is  at  this  day  as  beggarly  a  country  as  it 
was  before  the  difcovery  of  America.     The 
money  price  of  com,  however,  has  rifen ;  the 
real  value  of  the  precious  metals  has  fallen  in 
Poland,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.    Their  quantity,  therefore,  mull  have 
increafed  there  as  in  other  places,  and  nearly  in 
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the  fame  proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of  its  c  H  A  P. 
land  and  labour.  This  increafe  of  the  quantity  ^^ 
of  thofe  metals,  however,  has  not,  it  feems,  in- 
creafed  that  annual  produce,  has  neither  im* 
proved  the  manufadlures  and  agriculture  of  the 
country,  nor  mended  the  circumftances  of  its  in- 
habitants. Spain  and  Portugal,  the  countries 
which  poflefs  the  mines,  are,  after  Poland,  per- 
haps, the  two  moll  beggarly  countries  in  Europe. 
The  value  of  the  precious  metals,  however,  mull 
be  lower  in  Spain  and  Portugal  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe ;  as  they  come  from  thofe  coun- 
tries to  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  loaded,  not 
only  with  a  freight  and  an  infurance,  but  with 
the  expence  of  fmuggling,  their  exportation 
being  either  prohibited,  or  fubjedled  to  a  duty. 
In  proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour,  therefore,  their  quantity  mull  be 
greater  in  thofe  countries  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe:  Thofe  countries,  however,  are  poorer 
than  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Though  the 
feudal  fyftem  has  been  abolilhed  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  it  has  not  been  fucceeded  by  a  much 
better. 

As  the  low  value  of  gold  and  lilver,  thereforojj 
is  no  proof  of  the  wealth  and  flourilhing  Hate  of 
the  country  where  it  takes  place  j  fo  neither  is 
their  high  value,  or  the  low  money  price  either  of 
goods  in  general,  or  of  corn  in  particular,  any 
proof  of  its  poverty  and  barbarifin. 

But  though  the  low  money  price  either  of 
goods  in  general,  or  of  com  in  particular,  be  no 
proof  of  the  poverty  or  barbarifin  of  the  times, 
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BOOK  the  low  money  price  of  fome  particular  forts  of 
goods,  fuch  as  cattle,  poultry,  game  of  all  kinds, 
&c.  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn,  is  a  moft  de-r 
cifive  one.  It  clearly  demonftrates,  firft,  their 
great  abundance  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn, 
and  confequently  the  great  extent  of  the  land 
which  they  occupied  in  proportion  to  .what  was 
occupied  by  com ;  and,  fecpndly,  the  Iqw  value 
of  this  land  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn  land, 
and  confequently  the  uncultivated  and  unim^ 
proved  Hate  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  lands 
of  the  country.  It  clearly  demonftrates  that  the 
ftock  and  poj^ulation  of  the  country  did  not  bear 
the  fame  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  territory, 
which  they  commonly  do  in  civilized  countries, 
and  that  fociety  was  at  that  time,  and  in  that 
country,  but  in  its  infancy.  From  the  high  or 
low  money  price  either  of  goods  in  general,  or 
of  corn  in  particular,  we  can  infer  only  that  the 
mines  which  at  that  time  happened  to  fupply  the 
commercial  world  with  gold  and  filver,  were  fer*. 
tile  or  Jbarren,  not  that  the  country  was  rich  or 
poor.  But  from  the  high  or  low  money  price  of 
fome  forts  of  goods  in  proportion  to  that  of  others, 
live  can  infer,  with  a  degree  of  probability  that 
approaches  almoft  to  certainty,  that  it  was  rich 
or  poor,  that  the  greater  part  of  its  lands  were 
improved  or  unimproved,  and  that  it  was  either 
in  a  more  or  lefs  barbarous  ftate,  or  in  a  more  or 
lefs  civilized  one. 

Any  rife  in  the  money  price  of  goods  which 
proceeded  Altogether  from  the  degradation  of  the. 
value  of  filver,  would  affe6l  all  forts  of  ffoods 

3  equally," 
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Equally,  and  raife  their  price  univerfally  a  third,  chap* 
or  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth  part  higher,  according  as  ^' 
filver  happened  to  lofe  a  third,  or  a  fourth,  or  a 
fifth  part  of  its  former  value.  But  the  rife  in  the 
price  of  provifions,  which  has  been  the  fubjedt  of 
&>  much  reafoning  and  converfation,  does  not 
aifedt  all  forts  .  of  provifions  equally.  Taking 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century  at  an  average, 
the  price  of  corn,  it  is  acknowledged,  even  by 
thofe  who  account  for  this  rife  by  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  value  of  filver,  has  rifen  much  lefs 
than  that  of  fome  other  forts  pf  provifions.  The 
rife  in  the  price  of  thofe  other  forts  of  provifions, 
therefore,  cannot  be  owing  altogether  to  the 
degradation  of  the  value  of  filver.  Some  other 
caufes  mufi:  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  thofe 
which  have  been  above  afligned,  will,  perhaps, 
without  having  recourfe  to  the  fuppofed  degra- 
dation  of  the  value  of  filver,  fuflSciently  ex* 
plain  this  rife  in  thofe  particular  Ibrts  of  provi- 
fions  of  which  the  price  has  actually  rifen  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  corn. 

'  As  to  the  price  of  corn  itfelf,  it  has,  during 
the  fixty-four  firft  years  of  the  prefent  century^ 
and  before  the  late  extraordinary  courfe  of  bad 
feafons,  been  fom.ewhat  lower  than  it  was  during 
the  fixty-four  lafl:  years  of  the  preceding  century. 
This  fa6t  is  attefted,  not  only  by  the  accounts  of 
wWindfor  market,  but  by  the  public  fiars  of  all 
the  different  counties  of  Scotland,  and  by  the 
accounts  of  feveral  different  markets  in  France, 
which  have  been  collected  with  great  diligence 
iand  fideKty  by  Mr.  Meffance,  and  by  Mr.  Dupr^ 

de 
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B  o  o  K  de  St.  Maur.    The  evidence  is  more  complete 
^       than  could  well  have  been  expedfced  in  a  matter 
which  is  naturally  fo  very  difficult  to  be  afcer- 
tained. 

As  to  the  high  price  of  com  during  thele  laft 
ten  or  twelve  years,  it  can  be  fufficiently  ac- 
counted for  from  the  badnefi  of  the  ieaibns, 
without  fuppofing  any  degradation  in  the  value 
of  filver. 

The  opinion,  therefore,  that  filver  is  con- 
tinually finking  in  its  value,  feems  not  to  be 
founded  upon  any  good  obfervations,  either 
upon  the  prices  of  corn,  or  upon  thofe  of  other 
provifions. 

The  lame  quantity  of  filver,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  faid,  will  in  the  prefent  times,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  account  which  has  been  here  given, 
pur  chafe  a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  feveral  forts 
of  provifions  than  it  would  have  done  during 
ibme  part  of  the  lafl  century ;  and  to  afcertain 
whether  this  change  be  owing  to  a  rife  in  the 
value  of  thoie  goods,  or  to  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
filver,  is  only  to  efi^ablifli  a  vain  and  ufelefs  dif* 
tin£tion,  which  can  be  of  no  fort  of  fervice  to 
the  man  who  has  only  a  certain  quantity  of  filver 
to  go  to  market  with,  or  a  certain  fixed  revenue 
in  money.  I  certainly  do  not  pretend  that  the 
knowlec^e  of  this  diilindtion  will  enable  him  to 
buy  cheaper.  It  ma;y  not,  however,  upon  that 
account  be  altogether  ufelefs* 

It  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  the  public  by  afford- 
ing an  eafy  proof*  of  th^  proiperous  condition  <^ 
the  country.    If  the  rife  in  the  price  of  fome 

forts 
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forts  of  provifions  be  owing  altogether  to  a  fall  c  H  A  P^ 
in  die  value  of  filver,  it  is  owing  to  a  circum-  ^^* 
ftance  from  which  nothing  can  be  inferred  but 
the  fertility  of  the  American  mines.  The  real 
wealth  of  the  country,  the  annual  produce  of  its 
land  and  labour,  may,  notwithflanding  this  cir« 
cumflance,  be  either  gradually  declining,  as  in 
Portugal  and  Poland ;  or  gradually  advancing,  as 
in  mod  other  parts  of  Europe.  But  if  this  rife 
in  the  price  of  fome  forts  of  provifions  be  owing 
to  a  rife  in  the  real  value  of  the  land  which  pro- 
duces them,  to  its  increafed  fertility;  or,  in 
confequence  of  more  extended  improvement  and 
good  cultivation,  to  its  having  been  rendered  fit 
for  producing  com  j  it  is  owing  to  a  circum- 
ftance  which  indicates  in  the  cleared  manner  the 
prolperous  and  advancing  ftate  of  the  country. 
The  land  conftitutes  by  far  the  greateft,  the  moft 
important,  and  the  moft  durable  part  of  the 
wealth  of  every  extenfive  country.  It  may  furely 
be  of  fome  ufe,  or,  at  lead,  it  may  give  fome 
(atisfaStion  to  the  Public,  to  have  fo  decifive  a 
proof  of  the  increafing  value  of  by  far  the  great- 
eft,  the  moft  important,  and  the  mod  durable 
part  of  its  wealth. 

It  may  too  be  of  fome  ufe  to  the  Public  in 
regulating  the  pecuniary  reward  of  fome  of  its 
inferior  fervants.  If  this  rife  in  the  price  of 
fome  forts  of  provifions  be  owing  to  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  filver,  their  pecuniary  reward,  provided 
it  was  not  too  Targe  before,  ought  certainly  to 
be  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
this  falL    If  it  is  not  augmented,  their  real  r€- 

compenc^ 
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BOOK  compence  will  evidently  be  fo  much  dimioifbed} 
But  if  this  rife  of  price  is  owing  to  the  increafed 
value,  in  confeq'uence  of  the  improved  fertility 
of  the  land  which  produces  fuch :  provifions,  it 
bejcomes  a  much  nicer  matter  to  judge  either  in 
what  proportion  any  pecuniary  reward  ought  to 
be  augmented,  or  whether  it  ought  to  be  aug- 
mented at  all.     The  extenfion  of  improvement 
and  cultivation,  as  it  neceffarily  raifes  more  or 
lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  corn,  that  of 
every  fort  of  animal  food,  fo  it  as  neceflarily 
lowers  that  of,  I  believe,  every  fort  of  vegetable 
food.     It  raifes  the  price  of  animal  food ;  be- 
caufe  a  great  part  of  the  land  which  produces  it, 
being  rendered  fit  for  producing  corn,  muft  af- 
ford to  the  landlord  and  farmer,  the  rent  and 
profit  of  corn  land.     It  lowers  the  price  of  vege- 
table food ;  becaufe,  by  increafing  the  fertility  of 
the  land,  it  increafes  its  abundance.     The  im- 
pr^vements  of  agriculture  too  introduce  many 
forts  of  vegetable  food,  which,  requiring  lefs 
land  and  not  more  kbour  than  corn,  come  much 
cheaper  to  market.  Such  are  potatoes  and  maize, 
or  what  is  called  Indian  corn,  the  two  moil  imr 
portant  improvements  which  the  agriculture  of 
Europe,  perhaps,  which  Europe  itfelf,  has  received 
from  the  great  extenfion  of  its  commerce  and  na^ 
vigation.  Many  forts  of  vegetable  food,  befides^ 
which  in  the  rude  ftate  of  agriculture  are  cons- 
fined  to  the  kitchen-garden,  and  railed  only  by 
4he  fpade,  come  in  its  improved  fl;ate  to  .be  in- 
troduced into  common  fields,  and  to  be  raifed 
•by  the  plough :,  fuch  as  turnips,  carrots,  cab» 
1 : ..:  /:.:  bages, 
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bages,  &c.  If  in  the  progrefs  of  improve-  c  H  A  P. 
ment,  therefore,  the  real  price  of  one  Ipecies  of ,  5^ 
food  neceflarily  rifes,  that  of  andther  as  necefla- 
rily  falls,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  more 
nicety  to  judge  how  far  the  rife  in  the  one  may 
be  compenfated  by  the  fall  in  the  other.  When 
the  real  price  of  butcher's-meat  has  once  got  to 
its  height  (which,  with  regard  to  every  fort, 
except,  perhaps,  that  of  hog's  flefh,  it  feems  to 
have  done  through  a  great  part  of  England 
more  than  a  century  ago),  any  rife  which  can  af- 
terwards happen  in  that  of  any  other  fort  of  ani- 
mal food,  cannot  much  affe6l  the  circumftances 
of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.  The  circum- 
ftances of  the  poor  through  a  great  part  of  Eng-* 
land  cannot  furely  be'  fo  much  diftreffed  by  any 
rife  in  the  price  of  poultry,  filh,  wild^fowl,  or 
venifon,  as  they  muft  be  relieved  by  the  fell  iri 
that  of  potatoes. 

In  the  prefent  feafon  of  fcarcity  the  high  pric^ 
of  com  no  doubt  diftreffes  the  poor.  But  ill 
times  of  moderate  plenty,  when  corii  is  at  its  or-' 
dinary  or  average  price,  the  natural  rife  in  the 
price  of  any  other  fort  of  rude  produce  cannot 
much  affe6l  them.  They  fuffer  more,  perhaps; 
by  the  artificial  rife  which  has  been  occafioned  by 
taxes  in  the  price  of  fome  manufa6lure4  comlmo^ 
dities ;  as  of  fait,  foap,  leather,  candles,  malt^ 
beer,  and  .ale,  &c. 
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EffeSis  rftbe  Progrefs  of  Improvement  upon  the  red  Price  <f 

Manufa^ures. 

T  T  is  the  natural  efie£t  of  improvement,  how-t 
^  ver,  to  diminifh  gradually  the  real  price  of 
almofl  all  manufa6tures.    That  of  the  manufac« 
taring  workmanfliip  diminiflies,  perhaps,  in  all 
of  them  without  exception.     In  confequence  of 
better  machinery,  of  greater  dexterity,  and  of  a 
more  proper  divifion  and  diftribution  of  work, 
all  of  which  are  the  natural  efFe6ls  of  improve- 
ment, a  much   fmaller  quantity  of  labour  be- 
comes requifite   for  executing  any  particular 
piece  of  work ;  and  though,  in  confequence  of 
the  flourifliing  circumftances  of  the  fociety,  the 
real  price  of  labour  fliould  rife  very  confiderably, 
yet  the  great  diminution  of  the  quantity  wiU  ge- 
nerally much  more  than  compenfate  the  greatefl 
rife  which  can  happen  in  the  price. 

There  are,  indeed,  a  few  manufactures,  in 
)i«rhich  the  neceffary  rife  in  the  real  price  of  the 
rude  materials  will  more  than  compenfate  all  the 
advantages  which  improvement  can  introduce 
into  the  execution  of  the  work.  In  carpenters 
and  Joiners  work,  and  in  the  coarfer  fort  of  cabi- 
net worl^,  the  neceffary  rife  in  the  real  price  of 
barren  timber,  in  confequence  of  the  improve- 
ment of  land,  will  more  than  com{ienfate  all  the^ 
advantages  which  can  be  derived  from  the  beft 
machinery,  the  greatefl  dexterity,  and  the  moft 
proper  divifion  and  diftribution  of  work. 

But 
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But  in  all  cafes  in  which  the  real  price  of  the  c  H  A  K 
rude  materials  either  does  not  rife  at  all^  or  does  ^  ^^ 
not  rife  very  much^  that  of  the  manufa^ured 
commodity  finks  very  coi^derably. 

This  diminution  of  price  has,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  prefent  and  preceding  century,  been  moft 
remar^cable  in  thofe  manufa€tures  of  which  the 
materials  are  the  coarfer  metals.  A  better  move- 
ment of  a  watch,  than  about  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century  could  have  been  bought  for  twenty 
pounds,  may  now  perhaps  be  had  for  twenty 
ihillings.  In  the  work  of  cutlers  and  lockfmiths, 
in  all  the  toys  which  are  made  of  the  coarfer 
metals,  and  in  all  thofe  goods  which  are  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  ware,  there  has  been,  during  the  fiune 
period,  a  very  great  reduftion  of  price,  though 
not  altogether  fb  great  as  in  watch-work.  It 
has,  however,  been  fufficient  to  aftoniih  the 
workmen  of  every  other  part  of  Europe,  who  in 
many  cafes  acknowledge  that  they  can  produce 
no  work  of  equal  goodnefs  for  double,  or  even 
for  triple  the  price.  There  are  perhaps  no  ma- 
nufadtures  in  which  the  divifion  of  labour  can  be 
carried  further,  or  in  which  the  machinery  em- 
ployed admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  improve- 
mfents,  than  thofe  of  which  the  materials  are  the 
coarfer  metals. 

In  the  clothing  manufafihire  there  has,  during 
the  fame  period,  been  no  fuch  fenfible  redu6lion 
of  price.  The  price  of  fuperfine  cloth,  I  have 
been  aflured,  on  the  contrary,  has,  within  thefe- 
five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years,  rifen  fomewhat 
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.B  00  K  in  proportion  to  its  quality;;  owing,  it  was  fiud^ 
to.  a  confiderable  rife  in  the  price  of  the  mate* 
rial,  which  coniiils  altogether  of  Spanifh  wool* 
That  of  the  Yorkftiire  cloth,  which  is  made  al- 
together of  Englifli  wool,  is  faid  indeed,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  preferit  century,  to  have  fallen 
a  good  deal  in  proportion  to  its  quality.  Qua- 
lity, however^  is  fo  very  diQ)utable  a  matter, 
that  I  look  upon  all  information  of  this  kind  as 
fomewhat  uncertain.  In  the  clothing  manu- 
facture, the  divifion  of  labour  is  nearly  the  fame 
now  as  it  was  a  century  ago,  and  the  machinery 
employed  is  not  very  different.  There  may, 
however,  have  been  fome  fmall  improvements  in 
both,  which  may  have  occafioned  fome  redu6lion 
of  price. 

But  the  reduction  Will  appear  much  more  fen- 
fible  and  undeniable,  if  we  compare  the  price  of 
this  manufacture  in  the  prefent  times  with  what 
it  was  in  a  much  remoter  period,  tpwar4s  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  labour 
was  probably  much  lefs  fubdivided,  and  the  ma- 
chinery employed  much  more  imperfeCt,  than  it 
is  at  prefent* 

In  1487,  being  the  4th  pf  Henry  VIL,  it  was 
etiaCbed,  that  "  whofoever  fhall  fell  by  retail  a 
"  broad  yard  of  the  fineft  fcarlet  grained,  or  of 
^*  other  grained  cloth  of  the  4ne.il  making, 
•^  above  fixteen  fhUlings,  Ihall  forftit  forty  Ihil- 
*^  lings  for  every  yard  fo  fold.*'  Sixteen  (hil- 
lings, therefore,  containing  about  the  lame 
quantity  of  filver  as  four-and-twenty  ihillings  of 
our  prefent  money,  was,  at  that  time^  reckoned 

d  not 
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fiot  an  unreafonable  price  for  a  yard  of  the  fined  CHAP, 
tloth;  and  as  this  is  a  fumptuary  law,  fuch  ^' 
cloth,  it  is  probable,  had  uiually  been  fold 
ibmewhat  dearer.  A  guinea  may  be  reckoned 
the  higheil  price  in  the  prefent  times.  Even 
though  the  quality  of  the  cloths,  therefore^ 
ihould  be  fuppofed  equal,  and  that  of  the  prefent 
times  is  moft  probably  much  fuperior,  yet,  even 
upon  this  fuppofition,  the  money  price  of  the 
fineil  cloth  appears  to  have  been  confiderably  re* 
duced  finbe  the  eiid  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But 
its  real  price  has  been  much  more  reduced.  Six 
fhillings  and  eight'^pence  was  then,  and  long 
afterwards,  reckoned  the  average  price  of  a  quar- 
ter of  wheat.  Sixteen  fhillings,  therefore,  wad 
the  price  of  two  quarters  and  more  than  three 
bufhels  of  wheat.  Valuing  a  quarter  of  wheat 
in  the  prefent  times  at  eight-and-twenty  (hillings; 
the  real  price  of  a  yard  of  fine  cloth  muil,  in 
thoie  times,  have  been  equal  to  at  leail  three 
pounds  fix  (hillings  and  fixpence  of  our  prefent 
money.  The  man  who  bought  it  mufl  have 
parted  with  the  command  of  a  quantity  of  labout 
and  fubfiftience  equal  to  what  that  fiim  would 
purchafe  in  the  prefent  times. 

The  redu6lion  in  the  real  price  of  the  coarfe 
manufaffcure,  though  confiderable,  has  not  been 
fb  great  as  in  that  of  the  fine. 

In  1463,  being  the  3d  of  Edward  IV.,  it  was 
enafted,  that  ^^  no  fervant  in  hufbandry,  nor 
*'  common  labourer,  nor  (ecvant  to  any  artificer 
«<  inhabiting  out  of  a  city  or  burgh,  (hall  ufe  or 
^  wear  in  their  olothing  any  cloth  above  two 

cc  a  ^^ihiUings 
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"  fliilluigd  the  broad  yard/'      In  the  ^d  of 
Edward  IV.  two  ihillings  contamed  very  Hear-* 
ly  the  lame  quantity  of  filver  as  four  of  oxiit 
prefent  money.    But  the  Yorkfliire  cloth  which 
is  now  fold  at  four  Ihillings  the  yard,  is  probably 
much  fuperior  to  any  that  was  then  made  for 
the  wearing  of  the  very  poorefl  order  of  common 
fervants.    Even  the  money  price  of  their  cloth« 
mgy  therefore,  may,  in  proportion  to  the  qua^ 
Uty,  be  ibmewhat  cheaper  in  the  prefent  than  it 
was  in  thofe  ancient  times.    The  real  price  i9 
certainly  a  good  deal  cheaper.    Ten-pence  was 
t^en  reckoned  what  is  called  the  moderate  and 
reaibnable  price  of  a  buihel  of  wheat.     Two 
ibiUings,  therefore,  was  the  price  of  two  bulhels 
and  near  two  pecks  of  wheat,  which  in  the 
]»reient  times,  at  three  ihillings  and  fixpence 
the  buihel,  would  be  worth  eight  ihillings  and 
nine^^nce.    For  a  yard  of  this  cloth  the  poor 
fervant  muit  have  parted  witli  the  power  of  pur- 
chafing  a  quantity  of  fubfiilence  equal  to  what 
eight  ihillings  and  nine-pence  would  purchafe  in 
the  prefent  times.    This  is  a  fumptuary  law  too, 
j^eibraining  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the 
poor.    Their  clothing,  therefore,  had  commonly 
been  much  more  expeniive. 

The  iame  order  of  people  are,  by  the  &m6 
law,  prohibited  from  wearing  hofe,  of  which  the 
price  ihould  exceed  fourteen-pence  the  pair, 
6fual  to  about  eight-and-twenty  pence  of  our 
prefent  money.  But  fourteen-pence  was  in  thofe 
times  the  price  of  a  buibd  and  near  two  pecks  of 
wheat;  which)  in  the  prefent  times^  at  three  and 

-  -  fixpence 
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fxp^nce  the  buihel,  would  coil  five  flullings  aad  c  H>  P^^ 
three-pence.  We  Ihould  in  the  prefent  times  ,  ^ 
eonfider  this  as  a  veiy  high  price  for  a  pair  of 
ftoekings  to  a  fervant  of  the  pooreft  and  loweit 
order.  He  mufl,  however,  in  thofe  times  have 
paid  what  was  really  equivalent  to  this  price  for 
them. 

•;  In  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  the  art  of  knitting 
ftockings  was  probably  not  known  in  any  part  <4 
Europe.  Their  hofe  were  made  of  common  clothi 
jvhich  may  have  been  one  of  thexaufes  of  their 
^earneis.  The  firit  perfon  that  wore  flocking^ 
in  England  is  faid  to  have  been  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
tShe  received  them  as  a  prefent  from  the  Spanilh 
ambaifador. 

Both  in  the  coarfe  and  in  the  fine  woollen 
pianufadture,  the  machinery  employed  was  much 
fapre  imperfe^  in  thofe  ancient,  than  it  is  in  the 
prefent  times.  It  has  fince  received  three  very 
papital  improvements,  befides,  probaUy,  many 
finall^r  ones  of  which  it  may  be  difficult  to 
afcertain  either  the  number  or  the  importance^ ' 
The  three  capital  improvements  are :  firft^  The 
jpxchange  of  the  rock  and  Q>indle  for  the  ^in* 
pingrwheel,  which,  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
labour,  will  perform  more  than  double  the  quw* 
tity  of  work.  Secondly,  the  ufe  of  feveral 
very  ingenious  machines  which  &cilitate  and 
l^ridge  in  a  ftill  greater  proportion  thfe  winding 
'of  the  woi^ed  and  woollen  yam,  or  the  prop^ 
lumagement  of  the  warp  and  woof  hi&Ti  they 
ire  put  into  Om  kKm ;  jsok  dperaticm  wbidir  pre* 
>  9  c  3  yioiJia 
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S  O  O  K  vious  to  the  invention  of  thofe  machines,  muft 
J*  ^  have  been  extremely  tedious  and  troublefome. 
Thirdly,  The  employment  of  the  fulling  mill 
for  thickening  the  cloth,  inftead  of  treading  it 
in  water.  Neither  wind  nor  water  mills  of  any 
kind  were  known  in  England  fo  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  nor,  fo  far 
as  I  know,  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  north  of 
the  Alps.  They  had  been  introduced  into  Italy 
fome  time  before. 

The  confideration  of  thefe  circumftances  may, 
perhaps,  in  fome  meafure  explain  to  us  why  the 
real  jprice  both  of  the  coarfe  and  of  the  fine  ma- 
nufa^ure,  was  fo  much  higher  in  thofe  ancient, 
than  it  is  in  the  prefent  times.  It  coil  a  greater 
quantity  of  labour  to  bring  the  goods  to  market. 
When  they  were  brought  thither,  therefore, 
they  muft  have  purchafed  or  exchanged  for  the 
price  of  a  greater  quantity. 
^  The  coarfe  manufacture  probably  was,  in 
thofe  ancient  times,  carried  on  in  England,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  it  alwlEiys  has  been  in  coutt-^ 
tries  where  arts  and  maiiiifa^ures  are  in  their  in* 
fancy.  It  was  jprobfibly  a  houfhold  manufafture, 
in  which  every  different  part  of  the  work  was 
occafionally  performed  by  all  the  different  mem« 
bers  of  almoft  every  private  family ;  but  fo  as  to 
be  their  work  only  when  they  had  nothing  elfe 
to  do,  and  not  to  be  the  principal  buiinefs  from 
which  any  of  them  derived  the  greater  part  of. 
thei)*  fubMence.  The  work  which  is  peifoniied 
in  this  manner,  it  has  already  bee^n  obferyed, 

comei^ 
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^mes  always  much  cheaper  to  market  than  that  0  H  A  P. 
which  is  the  principal  or  fole  fund  of  the  work-  ^^ 
man's  fubfiftence«  The  fine  manu&^ture,  oii 
the  other  hand,  was  not  in  thofe  times  carried 
OQ  in  Eqgland,  but  in  the  rich  and  commercial 
country  of  J^anders ;  and  it  was  probably  con- 
4u6};ed  then,  in  the  fame  manner  as  now,  by 
people  who  derived  the  whole,  or  the  principal 
part  of  their  fubfiflence  fVom  it.  It  was  befides 
a  foreign  manufa6ture,  and  mufl  have  paid  fome 
duty,  the  ancient  cuflom  of  tonnage  and  pound** 
age  at  lead,  to  the  King.  This  duty,  indeed, 
would  not  probably  be  very  great.  It  was  not 
then  the  policy  of  Europe  to  reftrain,  by  high 
duties,  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures, 
but  rather  to  encourage  it,  in  order  that  mer- 
chants might  be  enabled  to  Aipply,  at  as  eafy  a  • 
rate  as  poflible,  the  great  men  with  the  conve- 
niencies  and  luxuries  which  they  wanted,  and 
which  the  induftry  of  their  own  country  could 
not  afford  them. 

The  confideration  of  thefe  oircumflanceg  may 
perhaps  in  ibme  meafure  explain  to  us  why,  ii) 
thofe  ancient  times,  the  real  price  of  the  coarfe 
manufacture  was,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
^ne,  fp  much  lower  than  in  the  prefent  tii^e^^ 
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caKCLUsioiflr  of  the  chapter. 

I  SHALL  conclude  this  very  long  chapter  with 
obferving,  that  every  improvement  in  the  cir-» 
cumftances  of  the  fociety  tends  either  direftly 
or  indire6Hy  to  raife  the  real  rent  of  land,  to  in*, 
creafe  the  real  wealth  of  the  landlord^  his  power 
of  purchafing  the  labour,  or  the  produce  of  the 
labour  of  other  people. 

The  extenfion  of  improvement  and  cultivation 
tends,  to  raife  it  dire6lly ,  The  landlord's  iharo 
of  the  produce  necefiarily  increafes  with  the  in« 
creafe  of  the  produce. 

That  rife  in  the  real  price  of  thofe  parts  of 
the  rude  produce  of  land,  which  is  firft  the  ej6re6b 
of  extended  improvement  and  c^ltivation,  and 
afterwards  the  caufe  of  their  being  ftill  further 
extended,  the  rife  in  the  price  of  cattle,  for  ex» 
artiple,  tends  too  to  raife  the  rent  of  land  di* 
re6lly,  and  in  a  ftill  greater  proportion.  The 
real  value  of  the  landlord's  fliare,  his  real  com# 
mand  of  the  labour  of  other  people,  not  only 
rifes  with  the  real  value  of  the  produce,  but  the 
proportion  of  his  ftiare  to  the  whole  produce 
rifes  with  it.  That  produce,  after  the  rife  in  its 
real  price,  requires  no  more  labour  to  colle6l  it 
than  before.  A  fmaller  proportion  of  it  will, 
therefore,  be  fufficient  to  replace,  with  the  ordi* 
nary  profit,  the  ftock  which  employs  that  labour, 
A  greater  proportion  of  it  muft,  confequently, 
belong  to  the  landlord. 

All 
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All  thofe  improvements  in  the  produfilive  c  ti  A  t. 
powers  of  labour^  which  tend  dire&ly  to  reduce  ^  ^^ 
the  real  price  of  manufactures,  tend  indirectly  to 
raife  the  real  rent  of  land.    The  landlord  ex- 
changes  that  part  of  his  rude  produce,  which  is 
ever  and  above  his  own  confumption,  or  what 
comes  to  the  lame  thing,  the  price  of  that  part 
of  it,  for  manufactured  produce.    Whatever  re* 
duces  the  real  price  of  the  latter,  raifes  that  of 
the  former.    An  equal  quantity  of  the  former 
becomes  thereby  equivalent  to  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  ktter ;  and  the  landlord  is  enabled  to 
purchafe  a  greater  quantity  of  the  conveniencies, 
ornaments,  or  luxuries,  which  he  has  occafion 
for^ 

Every  increafe  in  the  real  wealth  of  the  fo^ 
ciety,  every  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  ufeful 
labour  employed  within  it,  tends  indireClly  to 
raife  the  real  rent  of  land*  A  certain  proper* 
tion  of  this  labour  naturally  goes  to  the  land« 
A  greater  number  of  men  and  cattle  are  em«- 
ployed  in  its  cultivation,  the  produce  increafes 
with  the  increafe  of  the  flock  which  is  thus  em- 
ployed in  railing  it,  and  the  rent  increafes  with 
the  produce. 

The  contrary  circumftances,  the  negleCt  of 
cultivation  and  improvement,  the  fall  in  the  real 
price  of  a-ny  part  of  the  rude  produce  of  land^ 
the  rife  in  the  real  price  of  manufactures  from 
the  decay  of  manufacturing  art  and  induftry,  the 
declenfion  of  the  real  wealth  of  the  fociety,  all 
tend,  on  the  other  hand,  to  lower  the  real  rent 

of 
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BOOK  of  land,  to  reduce  the  real  wealth  of  the  laiid^ 
^       lord,  to  diminifh  his  power  of  purchafing  either 
the  labour,  or  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  other 
people. 

The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  every  country,  or  what  comes  to  the 
fame  thing,  the  whole  price  of  that  anniial  pro- 
duce, naturally  divides  itlelf,  it  has  already  been 
obferved,  into  three  parts ;  the  rent  of  land,  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  the  profits  of  flock ;  and 
conflitutes  a  revenue  to  three  different  orders  of 
people ;  to  thofe  who  live  by  rent,  to  thofe  who 
live  by  wages,  and  to  thofe  who  live  by  profit, 
Thefe  are  the  three  great,  onginal  and  eonfti- 
tuent  orders  of  every  civilized  fociety,  from 
whofe  revenue  that  of  every  other  order  is  ulti, 
fnately  derived. 

The  intereft  of  the  firft  of  thofe  three  great 
orders,  it  appears  from  what  has  been  juft  now 
iaid,  is  ftrid;ly  aqd  infeparably  connedled  with 
the  general  intereft  of  the  fociety.  Whatever 
either  promotes  Qr  obftni6ts  the  one,  neceflarily 
promotes  or  obftru3;s  the  other.  When  the 
public  deliberates  concerning  any  regulation 
of  commerce  or  police,  the  proprietors  of  land 
Bever  can  miflead  it,  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
intereft  of  their  own  particular  order ;  at  leaft,  if 
they  have  any  tplerable  knowledge  of  that  in- 
tereft. They  are,  indeed,  too  often  dele6Uve  in 
this  tolerable  knowledge.  They  are  the  only 
(me  of  the  three  orders  whofe  revenue  cofts  them 
^either  labour  nor  care,  but  comes  to  theni^,  as 
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It  were,  of  its  own  accord,  and  independent  of  c  H  A  K 
any  plan  or  projea  of  their  own.  Thatindo.  ^^ 
lence,  which  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  eafe 
and  fecurity  of  their  iituation,  renders  them  too 
often,  not  only  ignorant,  but  incapable  of  that 
application  of  mind  which  is  necefiary  in  order 
to  forefee  and  underftand  the  confequences  of 
any  public  regulation. 

The  intereft  of  the  fecohd  order,  that  of  thoib 
who  live  by  wages,  is  as  flri£lly  c6nne6led  with 
the  intereft  of  the  fociety  as  that  of  the  firft.  The 
wages  of  the  labourer,  it  has  already  been  fliewn, 
are  never  fo  high  as  when  the  demand  for  labour 
is  continually  rifing,  or  when  the  quantity  em^r 
ployed  is  every  year  increaiing  confiderably» 
When  this  real  wealth  of  the  fociety  becomes 
ftationary,  his  wages  nre  foon  reduced  to  what  is 
barely  enough  to  enable  him  to  bring  up  a  fa* 
mily,  or  to  continue  the  race  of  labourers^ 
When  the  fociety  declines,  they  fall  even  below 
this.  The  order  of  proprietors  may,  perhaps^ 
gain  more  by  the  profperity  of  the  fociety,  than 
that  of  labourers :  but  there  is  no  order  that 
fuffers  fo  cruelly  from  its  decline*  But  though 
the  intereft  of  the  labourer  is  ftriftly  conne6i;ed 
wkh  that  of  the  fociety,  he  is  incapable  either  or 
comprehending  that  intereft,  or  of  underftand<« 
ing  its  connexion  with  his  own.  His  condition 
leaves  him  no  time  to  receive  the  neoeffary  in- 
formation, '  and  his  education  and  habits  are 
pommonly  fuch  as  to  render  him  unfit  to  judge, 

ffv^n  though  he  vfM  &lly  informed.     In  the. 
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BOOK  Ipublic'  deliberatloiis,  the^fore,  his  voice  is  tittle 
5j_  ^  h^axd  and  le&  regarded,  except  upon  feme  pmv 
ticular  occafions,  when  his  clamour  is  animated^ 
fet  on>  and  fiipported  by  his  employers,  not  for 
his,  but  their  own  particular  purpofes. 

His  employers  conftitute  the  third  order,  that 
pf  fhoie  who  live  by  profit.  It  is  the  ftock  that 
is  employed  for  the  fake  of  profit^  which  puts 
itito  motion  the  greater  part  of  the  ufeful  labour 
of  every  fociety.  The  plans  and  prqje^s  of  the 
employers  of  ftock  regulate  and  dire€t  all  the 
;noil  important  operations  of  labour,  and  profit 
is  the  end  propofed  by  all  thofe  plans  and  prQ»> 
je^ts.  But  the  rate  of  profit  does  not,  like  rent 
.and  wages,  rife  with  the  profperity,  and  faH 
with  the  dedenfion,  of  the  fociety.  On  the  con* 
4xary,  it  is  naturally  low  in  rich,  and  high  in 
j>Oor  countries^  and  it  is  always  higheft  in  the 
.countries  which  are  going  failed  to  ruin.  The 
\intereft  of  this  third  order,  therefore,  has  not  the 
&me  connexion  with  the  general  intermit  of  the 
/pciety  as  that  of  the  other  two.  Merchants  and 
^nailer  manufacturers  are,  in  this  order,  the  two 
tlafles  of  people  who  commonly  employ  the 
largefl  capitals,  and  who  by  their  wealth  draw  to 
themfelves  the  greateit  fliare  of  the  public  con- 
.fideration.  As  during  their  whole  lives  they  are 
erigaged  in  plans  and  proje6t8,  they  have  ire* 
.quently  more  acutenels  of  underftanding  thati 
the  greater  part  of  country  gentlemen.  As  their 
•tboughts,hQwever,  are  commonly  exercifedcatimr 
rabout  the  ij^ereft  of  their  own  particular  branch 

of 
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njf  hufiae^,  tlian  about  that  of  the  fociety,  their  C^Ati 
judgment,  even  when  given  with  the  greateft  ,   j^' 
caildour  (which  it  has  not  been  upon  every  oc- 
cafion),  is  much  more  to  be  depended  upon  with 
regard  to  the  former  of  thofe  two  objeSs,  than 
with  regard  to  the  latter.    Their  fuperiority  over 
the  country  gentleman  is,  not  ib  much  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  public  intereft,  as  in  their 
having  a  better  knowledge  of  their  own  intereft 
than  he  has  of  his.     It  is  by  this  fuperlor  know- 
ledge of  their  own  intereft  that  they  have  fre-? 
quently  impofed  upon  his  generofity,  and  per- 
fuaded  him  to  give  up  both  his  own  interieft  and 
that   of  the  public,  from   a  very  limple  but 
honeft  convi6tion,  that  their  intereft,  and  not 
his,  was  the  intereft  of  the  public.    The  intereft  . 
of  the  dealers,  however,  in  any  particular  branch 
of  trade  or  manufa6tures,  is  always  in  fome  re- 
ipe6ls  different  from,  and  even  oppofite  to,  that 
of  the  public.     To  widen  the  market  and  to 
narrow  the  competition,  is  always  the  intereft  of 
the  .dealers.     To  widen  the  market  may  fre- 
qufently  be  agreeable  enough  to  the  intereft  of 
the  public ;  but  to  narrow  the  competition  muft 
always  be  againft  it,  and  can  ferve  only  to  enable 
the  4ealer$,  by  raiiing  their  profits  above  what 
they  naturally  would  be,  to  levy,  for  their  own 
benefit,  ah  abfurd  tax  upon  the  reft  of  their 
MLowi-citizens.    The  propofal  of  any  new  law 
or  regulation  of  commerce  which  comes  from 
this  order,  ought  always  to  be  liftened  to  with 
jgreat  j^recaution,  and  ought  tiever  to  be  adopted 
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BOOK  tiUafterhavingbeen  long  and  carefuUy  examined^ 
^  not  only  with  the  moil  fcrupulous,  but  with  the 
mod  fuQ)icious  attention*  It  comes  from  an  order 
of  men,  whofe  intereil  is  never  exadtly  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  public,  who  have  generally  an 
intereft  to  deceive  and  even  to  opprefs  the  public, 
and  who  accordingly  have,  upon  many  occafions, 
both  deceived  and  opprefled  it. 
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f 
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,- 
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1440 
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* 
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Ye^rs  (Price  of  the  Quarter  of 
XIL        Wheat*each  Year. 


Average  of  the  differ- 
ent Prices  of  the 
fame  Year. 


Jc »  o»     Clf 
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£.    s.   d. 


4  12 


The  average  Price  off 
each  Year  in  Money  I 
of  the  prefent  Times. 
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Frkes  of  the  Quarter  of  ntTle  Btl/hels  of  the  bejl 
or  highejl  priced  Wheat  at  Wind/or  Market^ 
on  Lady^Day  and  Michaelmas^  from  t^gyto 
1764,  both  inchfive ;  the  Price  of  each  Year 
being  the  Medium  between  the  highejl  Prices  of 
thqfe  Two  Market-days. 
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Wheat  per  Quarter. 
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BOOK    II. 

OP  THE   NATURE,  ACCUMULATION,   AND  EMPLOY- 

MENT   OF   STOCK. 


INTRODUCTION. 

IN  that  rude  ftate  of  fociety  in  which  there  is  introdiuSU 
no  divifion  of  labour,  in  which  exchanges  are 
feldom  made,  and  in  which  every  man  provides 
every  thing  for  himfelf,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  any 
flock  ihould  be  accumulated  or  ftored  up  before- 
hand, in  order  to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  the 
fociety.  Every  man  endeavours  to  fupply  by 
his  own  induftiy  his  own  occafional  wants  as  they 
occur.  When  he  is  hungry,  he  goes  to  the  foreft 
to  hunt;  when  his  coat  is  worn  out,  he  clothes 
himfelf  with  the  (kin  of  the  firft  large  animal  he 
kills ;  and  when  his  hut  begins  to  go  to  ruin,  he 
repairs  it,  as  well  as  he  can,  with  the  trees  and 
the  turf  that  are  neareft  it. 

But  when  the  divifion  of  labour  has  once, 
been  thoroughly  introduced,  the  produce  of  a 
man's  own  labour  can  fupply  but  a  very  fmall 
part  of  his  occafional  wants.  The  far  greater 
part  of  them  are  fupplied  by  the  produce  of  other 
men's  labour,  which  he  piirchafes  with  the  pro- 
duce, or,  what  is  the  lame  thing,  with  the  price 
of  the  produce  of  his  own.     But  this  purchafe 

p  p  4  cannot 
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BOOK  cannot  be  made  till  fuch  time  as  the  produce  of 
^•^  .  his  own  labour  has  not  only  been  completed, 
but  fold,  A  flock  of  goods  of  different  kinds, 
therefore,  muft  be  ftored  up  fomewhere  fufficient 
to  maintain  him,  and  to  fupply  him  with  the 
materials  and  tools  of  his  work,  till  fuch  time,  at 
leaft,  as  both  thefe  events  can  be  brought  about. 
A  weaver  cannot  apply  himfelf  entirely  to  his  pe- 
culiar bufinefs,  unlefs  there  is  beforehand  ftored 
up  fomewhere,  either  in  his  own  pofleffion  or  in 
that  of  fome  other  perfon,  a  flock  fufficient  to 
maintain  him,  and  to  fupply  him  with  the  m^ 
terials  and  tools  of  his  work,  till  he  has  not  only 
completed,  but  fold  his  web»  This  accumulation 
muft,  evidently,  be  previous  to  his  applying  his 
induftry  for  fo  long  a  time  to  fuch  a  p6cttliat 
bufinefs. 

As  the  accumulation  o£  ftock  muft,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  be  previous  to  the  divifion  of  la* 
hour,  fo  labour  can  be  more  and  more  fubdivided 
in  proportion  only  as  ftock  is  previoufly  mDre 
and  more  accumulated.  The  quantity  of  mti« 
terials  which  the  fame  number  of  people  con 
work  up,  increafes  in  a  great  proportion  as  Ja- 
bour  comes  to  be  more  and  more  fubdivided;  and 
as  the  operations  of  each  workman  are  gradually 
reduced  to  a  greater  degree  of  fitiiplicity,  a  vac 
riety  of  new  machines  come  to  be  invented  for 
facilitating  and  abridging. thofe  operations.  As 
the  divifion  of  labour  advances,  therefore,  in 
order  to  give  conftant  employment  to  an  equal 
number  of  workmen,  an  equal  ftock  of  provi- 
fions^  and  a  greater  ftock  of  materials  and  to<:^ 

than 
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AA  v^isBit  wotild  have  beto  neceflary  in  a  rudef  UMdniet. 
iUte  of  thiitgd,  muft  be  accumulated  before** 
band.  But  the  number  of  workmen  in  every 
branch  of  bufineft  generally  increafes  with  the  di^ 
viSiQn  of  labour  in  that  branch,  or  rather  it  is  the 
increafe  of  their  nimiber  which  enables  them  to 
dafsand  fubdivide  themfelves  in  this  manner. 

As  the  accumulation  of  Hock  is  previoufly 
neceflary  for  carrying  on  this  great  improve- 
ment in  the  produ&ive  powers  of  labour,  fo  that 
accumulation  naturally  leads  to  this  improve- 
fiient.  The  perlbn  who  employs  his  ftock  in 
maintaining  labour,  necefiarily  wiihes  to  employ 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  as  great  a 
quantity  of  work  as  poifible.  He  endeavours, 
tiierefore,  both  to  make  among  his  workmen  the 
moft  proper  dillribution  of  employment,  and  to 
fiirniih  them  with  the  bed  machines  which  he 
can  either  invent  or  alFord  to  purchafe.  His 
abilities  in  both  thefe  refpe6i;s  are  generally  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  ftock,  or  to  the 
number  of  people  whom  it  can  employ.  The 
quantity  of  induftry,  therefore,  not  only  increafes 
in  every  country  with  the  increafe  of  the  ftock 
which  employs  it,  but,  in  confequence  of  that 
inqreafe,  the  fame  quantity  of  induftry  produces 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  work. 

Such  are  in  general  the  efiefts  of  the  increafe 
of  ftock  uprni  induftry  and  its  produ6tive  powers. 

In  the  foQowing  book  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  nature  of  ftock,  the  effects  of  itSt 
accumulation  into  cs^itals  of  different  kinds, 
and  the  e&£k&  of  the  different  employments  of 

thofe 
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BOOK  thofe  capitals.  This  book  is  divided  into  five 
^^ ,  chapters.  In  the  firft  chapter,  J  have  endea- 
voured to  fliow  what  are  the  different  parts  or 
branches  into  which  the  flock,  either  of  an  indi* 
vidual,  or  of  a  great  fociety,  naturally  divides 
itfelf.  In  the  fecond,  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  and  operation  of  money  con- 
fidered  as  a  particular  branch  of  the  general 
ftock  of  the  fociety.  The  dock  which  is  accu* 
mulated  into  a  capital,  may  either  be  employed 
by  the  perfon  to  whom  it  belongs,  or  it  may  be 
lent  to  fome  other  perlbn.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  chapters,  I  have  endeavoured  to  examine 
the  manner  in  which  it  operates  in  both  thefe 
fituations.  The  fifth  and  laft  chapter  treats  of 
the  different  effefils  which  the  different  employ^ 
ments  of  capital  immediately  produce  upon  the 
quantity  both  of  national  induftry,  and  of  the 
annual  produce  of  land  and  labour. 
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CHAP.  L 

r 

Of  the  Divifion  of  Stock. 

* 

WHEN  the  ftock  which  a  man  poffeffes  ig 
no  more  than  fufficient  to  maintain  him 
for  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks,  he  feldom  thinks 
of  deriving  any  revenue  from  it.  He  confiimes 
it  as  fparingly  as  he,  can,  and  endeavours  by  his 
labour  to  acquire  fomething  which  may  fupply 
its  place  before  it  be  confumed  altogether.    His 

3  revenue 
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revenue  is,  in  this  cafe,  derived  from  his  labour  CHAP, 
only.  This  is  the  ftate  of  the  greater  part  of  the       ^* 
labouring  poor  in  all  countries. 

But  when  he  poflefles  flock  fufficient  to  main- 
tain  him  for  months  or  years,  he  naturally  endea- 
vours  to  derive  a  revenue  from  the  greater  part 
of  it  i  referving  only  fo  much  for  his  immediate 
confumption  as  may  maintain  him  till  this  re-^ 
venue  begins  to  come  in.    His  whole  ftock^ 
therefore,  is  diftinguiflied  into  two  parts.    That 
part  which,  he  expe^bs,  is  to  afford  him  this  re« 
venue,  is  called  his  capital.    The  other  is  that 
which  fupplies  his  immediate  confumption ;  and 
which  confifts  either,  firft,  in  that  portion  of  his 
whole  flock  which  was  originally  referved  for 
this  purpofe ;  or^  fecondly,  in  his  revenue,  from 
whatever  fource  derived,  as  it  gradually  comes 
in  ;  or,  thirdly,  in  fuch  things  as  had  been  pur- 
chafed  by  either  of  thefe  in  former  years,  and 
which  are  not  yet  entirely  confumed ;  fuch  as  a 
flock  of  clothes,  boufehold  furniture,  and  the 
like.     In  one,  or  other,  or  all  of  thefe  three 
.articles,  confifls  the  flock  which  men  commonly 
referve  for  their  own  immediate  confumption. 
.    There  are  two  different  ways  in  which  a  capi- 
tal may  be  employed  fo  as  to  yield  a  revenue  or 
profit  to  its  employer. 

Firfl,  it  may  be  employed  in  raifing,  manu- 
facturing, or  purchafing  goods,  andfelling  them 
again  with  a  profit.  The  capital  employed  in 
this  ipanner  yields  no  revenue  or  profit  to  its 
employer,  while  it  either  remains  in  his  pofTeffion, 
«r  continues  in  the  iame  fhape.  The  goods  of  the 

merchant 
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B  CMO  K  merfchant  yidd  him  no  revenue  or  profit  tfS  be 
fells  them  for  money,  and  the  money  yields  him 
as  little  till  it  is  again  exchanged  for  goods.  His 
capital  is  continually  going  from  him  in  one 
iljape,  and  returning  to  him  in  another,  and  it  is 
only  by  means  of  fuch  circtilation,  or  fucceffive 
exchanges,  that  it  can  yield  him  any  profit. 
Such  capitals,  therefore  may  very  properly  be 
called  circulating  capitals. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  employed  in  the  im- 
provement of  land,  in  the  purchafe  of  ufeftd 
machines  and  infiruments  of  trade,  or  in  fuch- 
like  things  as  yield  a  revenue  or  profit  without 
changing  mailers,  or  circulating  any  fttrthen 
Such  capitals,  therefore^  may  very  properly  be 
called  fixed  capitals. 

Different  occupations  require  very  dififerenft 
proportions  between  the  fixed  and  circcdating 
capitals  employed  in  them. 

The  capital  of  a  merchant,  for  example,  is 
altogether  a  circulating  capital.  He  has  ocei- 
fion  for  no  machines  or  inilrumenis  of  trade,  un- 
lefs  his  fliop,  or  warehoufe,  be  confidered  9&  fuch. 

Some  part  of  the  capital  of  every  mafl;er  arti- 
ficer or  manufa6lurer  mull  be  fixed  in  the  inflru- 
ments  of  his  trade.  This  part,  however,  is  very 
finall  in  feme,  and  very^^eat  in  others.  A 
mafi:er  taylor  requires  no  other  infi^ruments  of 
trade  but  a  parcel  of  needles.  Thofe  of  the 
mafter  flioemaker  are  a  little,  though  but  a  very 
little,  more  expenflve.  Thofe  of  the  weaver  rift 
a  good  depl  above  thofe  of  the  ihoemaker.  TIi^ 
ikr  greater  part  of  the  c&pital  of  all  fuch  mafter 

artificers^ 
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artificers,  however^  is  circulated,  either  in  the  e  H  A  F. 
wages  of  their  workmen,  or  in  the  price  of  their 
materials,  and  repaid  mth  a  profit  by  the  price 
of  the  work. 

In  other  works  a  much  greater  fixed  capital  in 
required.  In  a  great  iron-work,  for  example, 
the  ftfmace  for  melting  the  ore,  the  forge,  the 
ilitt-mill,  are  inilruments  of  trade  which  cannot 
be  erefiled  without  a  very  great  expence.  In 
coal.works,  and  mines  of  every  kind,  the  ma- 
chinery  neceffary  both  for  drawing  out  the  water 
and  for  other  purpofes,  is  frequently  flill  more 
expenfive. 

That  part  of  the  capital  of  the  farmer  which 
is  employed  in  the  inilruments  of  agriculture  is 
a  fixed }  that  which  is  employed  in  the  wages 
and  maintenance  of  his  labouring  fervants,  is  a 
circulating  capital.  He  makes  a  profit  of  the 
one  by  keeping  it  in  his  own  poffeffion,  and  of 
the  other  by  parting  with  it.  The  price  or  value 
of  his  labouring  cattle  is  a  fixed  capital  in  the 
lame  manner  as  that  of  the  inilruments  of  hul^ 
bandry :  Their  maintenance  is  a  circulating  ca« 
pital  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  labour^ 
ing  fervants.  The  farmer  makes  his  profit  by 
keeping  the  labouring  cattle,  and  by  parting 
with  their  maintenance.  Both  the  price  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  cattle  which  are  bought 
in  and  fattened,  not  for  labour,  but  for  fale,  are 
a  circulating  capital.  The  farmer  makes  his 
profit  by  parting  with  them.  A  flock  of  iheep 
or  a  herd  of  cattle  that,  in  a  breeding  country^ 
is  bought  in,  neither  for  labour,  nor  forfale^ 

but 
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BOOK  but  in  order  to  make  a  profit  by  their  wool,  by 

^ ,  their  milk,  and  by  their  increafe,  is  a  fixed  capital* 

The  profit  is  made  by  keeping  them.  Their  main- 
tenance is  a  circulating  capital.  The  profit  is 
made  by  parting  with  it ;  and  it  comes  back  with 
both  its  own  profit,  and  the  profit  upon  the  whole 
price,  of  the  cattle,'  in  the  price  of  the  wool,  the 
milk,  and  the  increafe.  The  whole  value  of  the 
feed  too  is  properly  a  fixed  capital.  Though  it 
goes  backwards  and  forwards  between  thfe  ground 
and  the  granary,  it  never  changes  mailers,  and 
therefore  does  not  properly  circulate.  The  farmer 
makes  his  profit,  not  by  its  iale,  but  by  its  increafe. 

The  general  flock  of  any  country  or  fociety  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  all  its  inhabitants  or  mem- 
bers, and  therefore  naturally  divides  itfelf  into 
the  fame  three  portions,  each  of  which  has  a  dif- 
tin6l  fun6lion  or  office. 

The  Firfl,  is  that  portion  which  is  referved 
for  immediate  confumption,  and  of  which  the 
chara6leriflic  is,  that  it  affords  no  revenue  or 
profit.  It  confifls  in  the  flock  of  food,  clothes, 
houfehold  furniture,  &c.  which  have  b^en  pur- 
chafed  by  their  proper  confumers,  but  which  are 
not  yet  entirely  confumed.  The  whole  flock  of 
mere  dwelling-houfes  too  fubfifling  at  any  one 
time  in  the  country,  make  a  part  of  this  firfl  por- 
tion.  The  flock  that  is  laid  out  in  a  houfe,  if 
it  is  to  be  the  dwelling-houfe  of  the  proprietor, 
ceafes  from  that  moment  to  ferve  in  the  function 
()f  a  capital,  or  to  afford  any  revenue  to  its  owner* 
A  dwellinff-houfe,  as  fuch,  contributes  nothing 
to  the  revenue  of  its  inhabitant^  and  ^though  it 

is. 
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is,  no  doubt,  extremely  ufeful^to  him,  it  is  as  his  c  H  A  P. 

clothes  and  houfehold  furniture  are  ufeful  to  him,  ^ ^ 

which,  however,  make  a  part  of  his  expence,  and 
not  of  his  revenue.     If  it  is  to  be  let  to  a  tenant 
for  rent,  as  the  houfe  itfelf  can  produce  nothing, 
the  tenant  mufl  always  pay  the  rent  out  of  fome 
other  revenue  which  he  derives  either  from  la- 
bour, or  ilock,  or  land.    Though  a  houie,  there-^ 
fore,  may  yield  a  revenue  to  its  proprietor,  and 
thereby  ferve  in  the  fundlion  of  a  capital  to 
hihi,  it  Cannot  yield  any  to  the  public,  nor 
ferve  in  the  fun3;ion  of  a  capital  to  it,  and  the 
revenue  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  can 
never  be  in  the  fmallefl  degree  increafed  by  it4 
Clothes,  and  houfehold  furniture,  in  the  &me 
manner,  fometimes  yield  a  revenue,  and  thereby 
ferve  in  the  fun6tion  of  a  capital  to  particular 
perfons.     In  countries  where  maiquerades  are 
common,  it  is  a  trade  to  let:  out  mafquerade 
drefles  for  a  night.    Upholfterers  frequently  let 
furniture  by  the  month  or  by  the  year.    Under- 
takers let  the  furniture  for  funerals  by  the  day 
and  by  the  week.    Many  people  let  fumiftied 
houfes,  and  get  a  rent,  not  only  for  the  ufe  of 
the  houfe,  but  for  that  of  the  furniture.    The 
revenue,  however,  which  is  derived  from  fuch 
things,  mull  always  be  ultimately  drawn  from 
fome  other  fource  of  revenue.    Of  all  parts  of 
the  flock  either  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  focicty^ 
referved  for  immediate  confumption,  what  is 
laid  put  in  houfes  is  moil  flowly  confumed.     A 
Hock  of  clothes  may  laft  feveral  years:  a  ilock 
of  furniture  half  a  century  or  a  century:  but  a 

ftock 
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BOOK  flock  of  houfM,  well  built  wd  propedj^takon  eare 
'*  of  may  laft  many  centuries.  Though  the  period 
of  their  total  confumption,  however,  is  more  dif- 
tant,  they  are  ilill  as  really  a  ftock  referved  f&r 
immediate  confumption  as  either  clothes  or 
boufehold  furniture. 

The  Second  of  the  three  portions  into  which 
the  general  flock  of  the  fociety  divides  itfelf,  is 
the  fixed  capital ;  of  which  the  chara6leriflic  is, 
that  it  affords  a  revenue  or  profit  without  circulat- 
ing or  changing  maflers.  It  confifls  chiefly  of  the 
four  follo¥ring  articles : 

Firfl,  of  all  ufeful  machines  and  inflruments 
of  trade  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour : 

Secondly,  of  all  thofe  profitable  buildings 
which  are  the  means  of  procuring  a  revenue,  not 
only  to  their  proprietor  who  lets  them  for  a  rent, 
but  to  the  perfbn  who  pofTefles  them  and  pays  that 
rent  for  them ;  fuch  as  fhops,  warehoufes,  work- 
houfes,  farmhoufes,  with  all  their  neceflary  build- 
ings; flables,  granaries,  &c.  Thefe  are  very 
different  from  mere  dwelling  houfes.  They  are  a 
fort  of  inflruments  of  trade,  and  may  be.  confi- 
dered  in  the  fame  light : 

Thirdly,  of  the  improvements  of  land,  of 
what  has  been  profitably  laid  out  in  clearing, 
draining,  enclofing,  manuring,  and  reducing  it 
into  the  condition  mofl  proper  for  tillage  and 
culture.  An  improved  farm*  may  veiy  juflly  be 
regarded  in  the  fame  light  as  thofe  ufeful  ma- 
chines which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour,  and 
by  means  of  which,  an  equal  circulating  capital 
can  afford  a  much  greater  revenue  to  it»  ^m- 

4  player. 
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ployer.     An  improved  farm  is  equally  advan-  C  H  A  K 

tageous  and  more  durable  than  any  of  thofe  ^ f^ 

Machines,  frequently  requiring  no  other  repairs 
than  the  moll  profitable  application  of  the 
farmer's  capital  employed  in  cultivating  it : 

Fourthly,  of  the  acquired  and  ufeful  abilities 
of  all  the  inhabitants  or  members  of  the  fociety. 
The  acquifition  of  fuch  talents,  by  the  main- 
tenance of  the  acquirer  during  his  education, 
ftudy,  or  apprenticelhip,  always  colls  a  real 
expence,  which  is  a  capital  fixed  and  realized, 
as  it  were,  in  his  perfon,  Thofe  talents,  as  they 
make  a  part  of  his  fortune,  fo  do  they  likewife 
of  that  of  the  fociety  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  improved  dexterity  of  a  workman  may  be 
confidered  in  the  fame  light  as  a  machine  or 
infl:rument  of  trade  which  facilitates  and  abridges 
labour,  and  which,  though  it  cofts  a  certain 
expence,  repays  that  expence  with  a  profit. 

The  third  and  laft  of  the  three  portions  into 
which  the  general  Hock  of  the  fociety  naturally 
divides  itfelf,  is  the  circulating  capital ;  of  which 
the  charafteriftic  is,  that  it  affords  a  reveiiue  only 
by  circulating  or  changing  mailers.  It  is  com- 
pofed  likewife  of  four  parts : 

Firft,  of  the  money  by  means  of  which  all 
fhe  other  three  are  circulated  and  diftributed  to 
their  proper  confumers : 

Secondly,  of  the  ftock  of  proviflons  which 
are  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  butcher,  the  grazier, 
the  farmer,  the  corn-merchant,  the  brewer,  &c. 
and  from  the  fiile  of  which  they  expeft  to  derive 
a  profit: 
'  VOL.  II.  £  E  Thirdly, 
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Thirdly^  of  the  materials^  whether  altogether 
rude,  or  more  or  lefs  manufadlured,  of  clothes,^ 
furniture  and  building,  which  are  not  yet  made 
up  into  any  of  thofe  three  fhapes,  but  which 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  growers,  the  manu- 
fa6lurers,  the  mercers,  and  drapers,  the  timber- 
merchants,  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  the 
brick-makers,  &c» 

Fourthly,  and  laftly,  of  the  work  which  i» 
made  up  and  completed,  but  which  is  ilill  in 
the  hands  of  the  merchant  or  manufa6lurer,  and 
not  yet  difpofed  of  or  diflributed  to  the  proper 
confumers  ;  fuch  as  the  finiflied  work  which  we 
frequently  find  ready-made  in  the  ihops  of  the 
finith,  the  .cabinet-maker,  the  goldfmith,  the 
jeweller,  the  china-merchant,  &c.  The  circu- 
lating capital  confifls  in  this  manner,  of  the 
provifions,  materials,  and  finifhed  work  of  all 
kinds  that  are  in  the  hands  of  their  refpe6live 
dealers,  and  of  the  money  that  is  neceifary  for 
circulating  and  diilributing  them  to  thofe  who 
are  finaUy  to  ufe,  or  to  confume  them^ 
.  Of  thefe  four  parts  three,  provifions,  materials, 
and  finiflied  work,  are,  either  annually,  or  in  a 
longer  or  fliorter  period,  regularly  withdrawn 
from  it^  and  placed  either  in  the  fixed  capital 
ior  in  the  fliock  referved  for  immediate  confump* 
tion. 

Every  fixed  capital  is  both  originally  derived 
from,  and  requires  to  be  continually  fupported 
by  a  circulating  capital.  All  ufeful  machines 
and  inflruments  of  trade  are  originally  derived 
from  a  circulating  capital,  which  fumiflies  the 

materials 
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materials  of  which  they  are  made,  and  the  main-  chap. 
tenance  of  the  workmen  who  make  them.   They       ^' 
require  too  a  capital  of  the  fame  kind  to  keep 
them  in  conflant  repair. 

No  fixed  capital  can  yield  any  revenue  but  by 
means  of  a  circulating  capital.  The  moll  ufeful 
machines  and  inftruments  of  trade  will  produce 
nothing  without  the  circulating  capital  which 
affords  the  materials  they  are  employed  upon, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  workmen  who 
employ  them.  Land,  however  improved,  will 
yield  no  revenue  without  a  circulating  capital, 
which  maintains  the  labourers  who  cultivate 
and  coUefl:  its  produce. 

To  maintain  and  augment  the  flock  which 
may  be  referved  for  immediate  confumption,  is 
the  fole  end  and  purpofe  both  of  the  fixed  and 
circulating  capitals.  It  is  this  flock  which 
feeds,  clothes,  and  lodges  the  people.  Their 
riches  or  poverty  depends  upon  the  abundant 
or  fparing  fupplies  which  thofe  two  capitals  can 
afford  to  the  flock  referved  for  immediate 
confumption. 

So  great  a  part  of  the  circulating  capital 
being  continually  withdrawn  from  it,  in  order 
to  be  placed  in  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
general  flock  of  the  fociety ;  it  mufl  in  its  turn 
require  continual  fupplies,  without  which  it 
would  foon  ceafe  to  exift.  Thefe  fupplies  are 
principally  drawn  from  three  fources,  the  pro- 
duce of  land,  of  mines,  and  of  fifheries.  Thefe 
afiprd  continual  fupplies  of  provifions  and" 
materials,  of  which  part  is  afterwards  wrought 

£  £  2  up 
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BOOR  up  into  finifhed  work,  and  by  which  are  replaced 
the  provifions,  materials,  and  finifhed  work  con*. 
tinually  withdrawn  from  the  circulating  capital.. 
From  mines  too  is  drawn  what  is  neceffary  for 
inaintaining  and  augmenting  that  part  of  it  which 
confifls  in  money.  For  though,  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  bufinefs,  this  part,  is  not,  like  the  other 
three,  neceflarily  withdrawn  from  it,  in  order 
to  be  placed  in  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
general  flock  of  the  fociety,  it  mufl,  however, 
like  all  other  things,  be  wafled  and  worn  o«t 
at  lafl,  'and  fometimes  too  be  either  lofl  or 
fent  abroad,  and  mufl,  therefore,  require  con- 
tinual, though,  no  doubt,  much  Imaller  fup- 
plies.  1 

.  Land,  mines,  and  iifheries,  require  all  both  a 
fixed  and  a  circulating  capital  to  cultivate  them  : 
and  their  produce  replaces  with  a  profit,  not 
only  thofe  capitals,  but  all  the  others  in  the 
fociety.  Thus  the  farmer  annually  replaces  to 
the  manufa6turer  the  provifions  which  he  had 
eonfumed  and  the  materials  which  he  had 
wrought  up  the  year  before ;  and  the  manufac- 
turer replaces  to  the  farmer  the  finifhed  work 
which  he  had  wafled  and  worn  out  in  the  fame 
time.  This  is  the  real  exchange  that  is  annually 
made  between  thofe  two  orders  of  people,  though 
it  feldom  happens  that  the  rude  produce  of  the 
one  and  the  manufa6lured  product  of  the  other^ 
are  dire6lly  bartered  for  one  another;  becaufe  it 
feldom  happens  that  the  farmer  fells  bis  com 
and  his  cattle,  his  flax  and  his  wool,  to  the  veiy 
£ime  perfbn  of  whom  he  chufes  to  purchafe  the 

clothes^ 
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clothes;furniture,  and  inftruments  of  trade  which  c  H  A  E. 
he  wants.  He  fells,  therefore,  his  rude  produce  ^* 
for  money,  with  which  he  can  purchafe,  where- 
ever  it  is  to  be  had,  the  manufadlured  produce 
he  has  occafion  for.  Land  even  replaces,  in  part 
^t  lead,  the  capitals  with  which  fifheries  and 
mines  are  cultivated.  It  is  the  produce  of  land 
which  draws  the  filh  from  the  waters ;  and  it  is 
the  produce  of  the  furface  of  the  earth  which 
extra6ls  the  minerals  from  its  bowels. 

The  produce  of  land,  mines,  and  fiflieries, 
when  their  natural  fertility  is  equal,  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  and  proper  application  of  the 
capitals  employed  about  them.  When  the 
capitals  are  equal  and  equally  well  applied,  it 
is  in  proportion  to  their  natural  fertility. 

In  all  countries  where  there  is  tolerable  fecu* 
fity,  every  man  of  common  underftanding  will 
endeavour  to  employ  whatever  flock  he  can  com* 
mand,  in  procuring  either  prefent  enjoyment  or 
future  profit.  If  it  is  employed  in  procuring 
prefent  enjoyment,  it  is  a  ftock  referved  for 
immediate  confumption.  If  it  is  employed  in 
procuring  future  profit,  it  mufli  procure  this 
profit  either  by  ftaying  with  him,  or  by  going 
from  hipi.  In  the  one  cafe  it  is  a  fixed,  in  the 
other  it  is  a  circulating  capital.  A  man  muft  be 
perfectly  crazy  who,  where  there  is  tolerable 
fecurity,  does  not  employ  all  the  fl:ock  which  he 
commands,  whether  it  be  his  own  or  borrowed 
of  other  people,  in  fome  one  or  other  of  thofe 
three  ways. 

E  E  J  In 
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In  tliofe  unfortunate  countries,  indeed,  wher* 
men  are  continually  afraid  of  the  violence  of 
their  fuperiors,  they  frequently  bury  and  conceal 
a  great  part  of  their  ftock,  in  order  to  have  it 
always  at  hand  to  carry  with  them  to  fome  place 
of  fafety,  in  cafe  of  their  being  threatened  with 
any  of  thofe  difallers  to  which  they  confider 
themfelves  as  at  all  times  expofed.  This  is  faid 
to  be  a  common  pradlice  in  Turkey,  in  Indoftan, 
and,  I  believe,  in  moll  other  governments  of 
Afia.  It  feems  to  have  been  a  common  pra6lice 
among  our  anceftors  during  the  viojence  of  the 
feudal  government.  Treafure-trove  was  in  thofe 
times  confidered  as  no  contemptible  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  greateft  fovereigns  in  Europe. 
It  confifled  in  fuch  treafure  as  was  found  con- 
cealed in  the  earth,  and  to  which  no  particular 
perfon  could  prove  any  right.  This  was  regarded 
in  thofe  times  as  fo  important  an  object,  that  it 
was  always  confidered  as  belonging^  to  the 
fovereign,  and  neither  to  the  finder  nor  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  land,  unlefs  the  right  to  it  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  latter  by  an  exprefs  claufe 
in  his  charter.  It  was  put  upon  the  fame  footing 
with  gold  and  filver  mines,  which,  without  a 
fpecial  claufe  in  the  charter,  were  never  fuppofed 
to  be  comprehended  in  the  general  grant  of  the 
lands,  though  mines  of  lead,  copper,  tin,  and 
coal  were,  as  things  of  finaller  confequence. 
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CHAP.    II. 

OJM(mey  confideredasa  particular  Branch  of  the 
general  Stock  of  the  Society^  or  of  the  Eapence 
qfrnaintaining  the  National  Capital. 

IT  has  been  fliewn  in  the  firft  Book,  that  the  c  H  A  P^ 
price  of  the  greater  part  of  commodities  re-  _"^ 
folves  itfelf  into  three  parts,  of  which  one  pays 
the  wages  of  the  labour,  another  the  profits  of 
the  flock,  and  a  third  the  rent  of  the  land  which 
had  been  employed  in  producing  and  bringing 
them  to  market :  that  there  are,  indeed,  Ibme 
commodities  of  which  the  price  is  made  up  of 
two  of  thofe  parts  only,  the  wages  of  labour,  and 
the  profits  of  fl^ock :  and  a  very  few  in  which  it 
confifts  altogether  in  one,  the  wages  of  labour  : 
but  that  the  price  of  every  conimodity  neceflarily 
refolves  itfelf  into  fome  one,  or  other,  or  all  of 
thefe  three  parts ;  every  part  of  it  which  goes 
neither  to  rent  nor  to  wages,  being  neceflarily 
profit  to  fomebody. 

Since  this  is  the  cafe,  it  has  been  obferved, 
with  regard  to  every  particular  commodity, 
taken  feparately  ;  it  mull  be  fo  with  regard  to 
all  the  commodities  which  compofe  the  whole 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  every 
country,  taken  complexly.  The  whole  price  or 
exchangeable  value  of  that  annual  produce,  muft 
refolve  itfelf  into  the  fame  thriee  parts,  and  be 
parcelled  out  among  the  diflferent  inhabitants  of 
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B  o  o  K  the  country,  either  as  the  wages  of  their  labour, 
the  profits  of  their  ftock,  or  the  rent  of  their 
land. 

But  though  the  whole  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  every  country 
is  thus  divided  among  and  conftitutes  a  revenue 
to  its  different  inhabitants;  yet  as  in  the  rent  of 
a  private  eftate  we  diftinguiih  between  the  grofs 
rent  and  the  neat  rent,  fo  may  we  likewife  in 
the  revenue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  great 
country. 

The  grofs  rent  of  a  private  eflate  compre* 
hends  whatever  is  paid  by  the  farmer  ;  the  neat 
rent,  what  remains  free  to  the  landlord,  after  de» 
du6ling  the  expence  of  management,  of  repairs, 
and  all  other  neceffary  charges  j  or  what,  with- 
out hurting  his  eftate,  he  can  afford  to  place  in 
his  ftock  referved  for  immediate  confumption,  or 
to  fpend  upon  his  table,  equipage,  the  orna- 
ments of  his  houfe  ahd  furniture,  his  private  en- 
joyments and  amufements.  His  real  wealth  is 
in  proportion,  not  to  his  grofs,  but  to  his  neat 
rent. 

The  grofs  revenue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
great  country,  comprehends  the  whole  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour;  the  neat  re- 
venue, what  remains  free  to  them  after  dedu6ting 
the  expence  of  maintaining ;  firft,  their  fixed ; 
and,  fecondly,  their  circulating  capital ;  or  what, 
without  encroaching  upon  their  capital,  they  can 
place  in  their  ftock  referved  for  immediate  con- 
fumption, or  fpend  upon  their  fubfiftence,  con- 
veoiencies,  and  amufeinents*    Their  real  wealth 

too 
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too  is  in  proportion,  not  to  their  grofs,  but  to  c  H  A  F. 
^eir  neat  revenue.  .    ^ 

The  whole  expence  of  maintaining  the  fixed 
capital,  miift  evidently  be  excluded  from  the 
neat  revenue  of  the  fociety.  Neither  the  mate- 
rials neceflary  for  fupporting  their  ufeful  ma* 
chines  and  inftruments  of  trade,  their  profitable 
buildings,  &e.  nor  the  produce  of  the  labour 
neceflary  for  fafliioning  thofe  materials  into  the 
proper  form,  can  ever  make  any  part  of  it.  The 
price  of  that  labour  may  indeed  make  a  part  of  it ; 
as  the  workmen  fo  employed  may  place  the  whole 
value  of  their  wages  in  their  ftock  referved  for 
immediate  confumption.  But  in  other  forts  of 
labeur,  both  the  price  and  the  produce  go  to 
this  ftock,  the  price  to  that  of  the  workmen,  the 
produce  to  that  of  other  people,  whofe  fubfif- 
tence,  conveniencies,  and  amufements  are  aug* 
mented  by  the  labour  of  thofe  workmen. 

The  intention  of  the  fixed  capital  is  to  in. 
creafe  the  produ6live  powers  of  labour,  or  to 
enable  the  fame  number  of  labourers  to  perform 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  work.  In  a  farm 
where  all  the  neceflary  buildings,  fences,  drains, 
communications,  &c.  are  in  the  moft  perfe6k 
good  order,  the  fame  number  of  labourers  and 
labouring  cattle  will  raife  a  much  greaterpro- 
duce,  than  in  one  of  equal  extent  and  equally 
good  ground,  but  not  furniihed  with  equal  con* 
veniencies.  In  manufactures  the  fame  numbet 
of  hands,  aflifted  with  the  beft  machinery,  will 
work  up  a  much  greater  quantity  of  goods  thaa 
with  more  imperfect  inftruments  of  trade.    The 

expence 
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BOOK  expence  which  is  properly  laid  out  upon  a  fixed 
^'  capital  of  any  kind,  is  always  repaid  with  gr^it 
profit,  and  increafes  the  annual  produce  by  a 
much  greater  value  than  that  of  the  fupport 
which  fuch  improvements  require.  This  fup- 
port, however.  Hill  requires  a  certain  portion  of 
that  produce.  A  certain  quantity  of  materials, 
and  the  labour  of  a  certain  number  of  workmen, 
both  of  which  might  have  been  immediately 
employed  to  augment  the  food,  clothing  and 
lodging,  the  fubfiflence  and  conveniences  of  the 
fociety,  are  thus  diverted  to  another  employ- 
ment, highly  advantageous  indeed,  but  ftill,  dif- 
ferent from  this  one.  It  isi  upon  this  account 
that  all  fuch  improvements  in  mechanicsf  as 
enable  the  fame  number  of  workmen  to  perform 
an  equal  quantity  of  work  with  cheaper  and 
fimpler  machinery  than  had  been  ufual  before, 
are  always  regarded  as  advantageous  to  every 
fociety.  A  certain  quantity  of  materials,  and 
the  labour  of  a  certain  number  of  workmen, 
which  had  before  been  employed  in  fupporting 
a  more  complex  and  expenfive  machinery,  can 
afterwards  be  applied  to  augment  the  quantity 
of  work  which  that  or  any  other  machinery  is 
ufeful  only  for  performing.  The  undertaker  of 
fome  great  manufaftory  who  employs  a  thoufand 
a-year  in  the  maintenance  of  his  machinery,  if  he 
<:an  reduce  this  expence  to  five  hundred,  will  na- 
turally employ  the  other  five  hundred  in  pur- 
chafing  an  additional  quantity  of  materials  to  be 
wrought  up  by  an  additional  number  of  work. 
men.  .  The  quantity  of  that  work,  therefore, 

which 
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which  his  machinery  was  ufeful  only  for  per-  CHAP, 
forming,  will  naturally  be  augmented,  and  with       ^' 
it  all  the  advantage  and  conveniency  which  the 
ibciety  can  derive  from  that  work. 
The  expence  of  maintaininglthe  fixed  capital  in 
a  great  country,  may  very  properly  be  compared  ^ 
to  that  of  repairs  in  a  private  eftate.  The  expence 
of  repairs  may  frequently  be  neceflary  for  fupport* 
ing  the  produce  of  the  eftate,  and  confequently 
both  the  grofs  and  the  neat  rent  of  the  landlord. 
When  by  a  more  proper  diredlion,  however,  it 
can  be  diminiflied  without  occafioning  any  ^inii- 
nution  of  produce,  the  grofs  rent  remains  at  leaft 
the  fame  as  before,  and  the  neat  rent  is  necet 
faYily  augmented. 

But  though  the  whole  expence  of  maintaining 
the  fixed  capital  is  thus  neceflarily  excluded  from 
the  neat  revenue  of  the  fociety,  it  is  not  the  fame 
cafe  with  that  of  maintaining  the  circulating  capi- 
tal. Of  the  four  parts  of  which  this  latter  capital  is 
compofed,  money,  pro  vifions,  materials,  and  finifh- 
ed  work,  the  three  laft,  it  has  already  been  oh- 
ferved,   are  regularly  withdrawn  from  it,  and 
placed  either  in  the  fixed  capital  of  the  fociety,  or 
in  their  ftock  refervedfor  immediate  confumption. 
Whatever  portion  of  thofe  confumable  goods  is 
not  employed  in  maintaining  the  former,  goes  all 
to  the  latter,  and  makes  a  partof  the  neat  revenue 
of  the  fociety.    The  maintenance  of  thofe  three 
parts  of  the  circulating  capital,  therefore,  with- 
draws no  portion  of  the  annual  produce  from  the 
neat  revenue  of  the  fociety,  befides  what  is  ne- 
ceflary for  maintaining  the  fixed  capital. 

The 
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The  circulating  capital  of  a  fociety  is  in  ihi» 
relpeft  different  from  that  of  an  individuali 
That  of  an  individual  is  totally  excluded,  from 
making  any  part  of  his  neat  revenue,  which  muft 
confift  altogether  in  his  profits.  But  though  the 
circulating  capital  of  every  individual  makes  a 
part  of  that  of  the  fociety  to  which  he  belongs^ 
it  is  not  upon  that  account  totally  excluded  from 
making  a  part  likewife  of  their  neat  revenue. 
Though  the  whole  goods  in  a  merchant's  fhop 
mufl  by  no  means  be  placed  in  his  own  flock 
referved  for  immediate  confumption,  they  may 
in  that  of  other  people,  who,'  from  a  revenue  de- 
rived from  other  funds,  may  regularly  replace 
their  value  to  him,  together  with  its  profits^ 
without  occafioning  any  diminution  either  of  his 
capital  or  of  theirs. 

Money,  therefore,  is  the  only  part  of  the  cir- 
culating capital  of  a  fociety,  of  which  the  main- 
tenance can  occafion  any'  diminution  in  their 
neat  revenue. 

The  fixed  capital,  and  that  part  of  the  circu- 
lating capital  which  confills  in  money,  fo  far  as 
they  afFe6l  the  revenue  of  the  fociety,  bear  a  very 
great  refemblance  to  one  another. 

Firfl,  as  thofe  machines  and  inflruments  of 
trade,  &c.  require  a  certain  expence,  firfl  to  ere6l 
them,  and  afterwards  to  fupport  them,  both 
which  expences,  though  they  make  a  part  of  the 
grofs,  are  dedu6lions  from  the  neat  revenue  of 
the  fociety ;  fo  the  flock  of  money  which  circu- 
lates in  any  country  mufl  require  a  certain  ex- 
pence,  firfl  to  colle6l  it,  and  afterwards  to  fup* 

port 
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port  it,  both  which  expences,  though  they  make  G  H  A  p. 
a  part  of  the  grofs,  are,  in  the  fame  manner,  de-  ^* 
du6tions  from  the  neat  revenue  of  the  fociety. 
A  certain  quantity  of  very  valuable  materials, 
gold  and  filver,  and  of  very  curious  labour,  in- 
ftead  of  augmenting  the  ftock  referved  for  im- 
mediate confumption,  the  fubfiftence,  conveni- 
encies,  and  amufements  of  individuals,  is  em- 
ployed in  fupporting  that  great  but  expenfive 
inilrument  of  commerce,  by  means  of  which 
every  individual  in  the  fociety  has  his  fubfift- 
ence, conveniences,  and  amufements,  regularly 
diftributed  to  him  in  their  proper  proportion. 

Secondly,  as  the  machines  and  inftruments 
0f  trade,  &c,  which  compofe  the  fixed  capital 
either  of  an  individual  or  of  a  fociety,  make  no 
part  either  of  the  grofs  or  of  the  neat  revenue  of 
either ;  fo  money,  by  means  of  which  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  fociety  is  regularly  diftributed 
kmong  all  its  different  members,  makes  itfelf  no 
part  of  that  revenue.  The  great  wheel  of  cir- 
culation is  altogether  different  from  the  goods^ 
which  are  circulated  by  means  of  it.  The  re- 
venue of  the  fociety  confifts  altogether  in  thoftf 
goods,  and  not  in  the  wheel  which  circulates 
them.  In  computing  either  the  grofs  ot  the* 
fieat  revenue  of  any  fociety,  we  muft  always, 
from  their  whole  annual  circulation  of  money 
and  goods,  dedu^  the  whole  value  of  the  moneys, 
of  which  not  a  fingle  farthing  can  ever  make  any 
part  of  either. 

-  It  is  the  ambiguity  of  language  only  whicK 
can  make  this  p^ropofition  appear  either:  doubtful 


2  or 
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9  o  o  K  or  paradoxical.    When  properly  explained  and 

^l ,  underftood,  it  is  almoft  felf-evident. 

When  we  talk  of  any  particular  fum  of  money, 
wefometimesmean  nothingbutthemetal  pidcesof 
which  it  is  compofed ;  and  fometimes  we  include 
in  our  meaningfome  obfcure  reference  to  the  goods 
which  can  be  had  in  exchange  for  it,  orto  thepower 
of  purchafing  which  the  poffeffion  of  it  conveys. 
Thus  when  we  fay,  that  the  circulating  money  of 
England  has  been  computed  at  eighteen  millions, 
we  mean  only  to  expreis  the  amount  of  the  metal 
pieces,  which  fome  writers  have  computed,  or 
rather  have  fuppofed  to  circulate  in  that  country. 
But  when  we  fay  th&t  a  man  is  worth  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year,  we  mean  commonly  to  exprefs 
not  only  the  amount  of  the  metal  pieces  which  are 
annually  paid  to  him,  but  the  value  of  the  goods 
which  he  can  annually  purchafe  or  confume.  We 
mean  commonly  to  afcertain  what  is  or  ought  to 
be  his  way  of  living,  or  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  neceffaries  and  conveniences  of  life  in  which 
he  can  with  propriety  indulge  himfelf. 

When,  by  any  particular  fum  of  money,  we 
mean  not  only  to  exprefs  the  amount  of  the 
metal  pieces  of  which  it  is  compofed,  but  to  in- 
clude in  its  fignification  fome  obfcure  reference 
to  the  goods  which  can  be  had  in  exchange  for. 
them,  the  wealth  or  revenue  which  it  in  this  cafe 
denotes,  is  equal  only  to  one  of  the  two  values 
which  are  thus  intimated  fomewhat  ambiguoufly 
by  the  fame  word,  and  to  the  latter  more  pro- 
perly than  to  the  former,  to  the  money's  worth 
more  properly  than  to  the  money. 

Thus 
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Tims  if  a  guinea  be  the  weekly  peniion  of  a  c  H  A  p. 
particular  perfon,  he  can  in  the  courfe  of  the  ^  ^ 
week  purchafe  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of  fub- 
fiilence,  conveniences,  and  amufements.  In 
proportion  as  this  quantity  is  great  or  fmall,  fo 
are  his  real  riches,  his  real  weekly  revenue.  His 
weekly  revenue  is  certainly  not  equal  both  to 
the  guinea,  and  to  what  can  be  purchafed  with 
it,  but  only  to  one  or  other  of  thofe  two  equal 
values ;  and  to  the  latter  more  properly  than  to 
the  former,  to  the  guinea's  worth  rather  than  to 
the  guinea. 

If  the  penfion  of  fuch  a  perfon  was  paid  to 
him,  not  in  gold,  but  in  a  weekly  bill  for  a 
guinea,  his  revenue  furely  would  not  fo  properly 
coniift  in  the  piece  of  paper,  as  in  what  he  could 
get  for  it.  A  guinea  may  be  confidered  as  a  bill 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  neceifaries  and  conve- 
niencies  upon  all  the  tradefinen  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood.  The  revenue  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
it  is  paid,  does  not  fo  properly  confiil  in  the 
piece  of  gold,  as  in  what  he  can  get  for  it,  or  in 
what  he  can  exchange  it  for.  If  it  could  be  ex- 
changed for  nothing,  it  would,  like  a  bill  upon  a 
bankrupt,  be  of  no  more  value  thaif  the  mod 
ufelefs  piece  of  paper. 

Though  the  weekly  or  yearly  revenue  of  all 
the  different  inhabitants  of  any  country,  in  the 
fame  manner,  may  be,  and  in  reality  frequently 
is  paid  to  them  in  money,  their  real  riches,  how- 
ever, the  real  weekly  or  yearly  revenue  of  all  of 
them  taken  together,  muft  always  be  great  or 
imall  in  proportion  to  the   quantity  of  con- 

4  fumable 
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BOOK  fumable  goods  which  they  can  all  of  them  pur- 
2'  ,  chafe  with  tliis  money.  The  whole  revenue  of 
all  of  them  taken  together  is  evidently  not  equal 
to  both  the  money  and  the  confumable  goods;  but 
only  to  one  or  other  of  thole  two  values,  and  to 
the  latter  more  properly  than  to  the  former. 

Though  we  frequently,  therefore,  exprefs  a 
perfon's  revenue  by  the  metal  pieces  which  are 
annually  paid  to  him,  it  is  becaufe  the  amount 
of  thofe  pieces  regulates  the  extentof  his  power  of 
purchafing,  or  the  value  of  the  goods  which  he  can 
annually  afford  to  confume.  We  ftill  confider  his 
revenue  as  confiftinginthis  power  of  pur  chafing  or 
confuming,  and  not  in  the  pieces  which  convey  it 
But  if  this  is  fufficiently  evident  even  with 
regard  to  an  individual,  it  is  ftill  more  fo  with 
regard  to  a  fociety.  The  amount  of  the  metal 
pieces  which  are  annually  paid  to  an  individual, 
is  often  precifely  equal  to  his  revenue,  and  is 
upon  that  account  the  ihorteft  and  beft  expref- 
fion  of  its  value.  But  the  amount  of  the  metal 
pieces  which  circulate  in  a  fociety,  can  never  be 
eqTual  to  the  revenue  of  all  its  members.  As  the 
fiime  guinea  which  pays  the  weekly  penfion  of 
one  man  to-day,  may  pay  that  of  another  to- 
morrow, and  that  of  a  third  the  day  thereafter, 
the  amount  of  the  metal  pieces  which  annually 
circulate  in  any  country,  muft  always  be  of 
much  lels  value  than  the  whole  money  penficms 
annually  paid  with  them.  But  the  power  erf 
purchafing,  or  the  goods  which  can  fucceflively 
be  bought  with  the  whole  of  thofe  money  pen- 
fions  ai^  they  are  fucceflively  paidj^  muft  always 

bo 
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be  precifely  of  the  fame  value  with  thofe  pen-  chap. 
fions ;  as  muft  likewife  be  the  revenue  of  the  ^ 
different  perfons  to  whom  they  are  paid.  That 
revenue,  therefore,  cannot  confifl  in  thofe  metal 
pieces,  of  which  the  amount  is  fo  much  inferior 
to  its  value,  but  in  the  power  of  purchafing^ia 
the  goods  which  can  fucceffively  be  bought  with 
them  as  they  circulate  from  hand  to  hand. 

Money,  therefore,  the  great  wheel  of  circula- 
tion, the  great  inilrument  of  commerce,  like  all 
other  inftruments  of  trade,  though  it  makes  a 
part,  and  a  very  valuable  part,  of  the  capital, 
makes  no  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  fociety  to 
which  it  belongs ;  and  though  the  metal  pieces 
of  which  it  is  compofed,  in  the  courfe  of  their 
annual  circulation,  diftribute  to  every  man  the 
revenue  which  properly  belongs  to  him,  they 
make  themfelves  no  part  of  that  revenue. 

Thirdly,  and  laftly,  the  machines  and  inftru- 
ments of  trade,  &c.  which  compofe  the  fixed  ca- 
pital, bear  this  further  refemblance  to  that  part 
of  the  circulating  capital  which  confifts  in 
money ;  that  as  every  faving  in  the  expence  of 
ere6Ung  and  fiipporting  thofe  machines,  which 
does  not  diminifh  the  produdlive  powers  of 
labour,  is  an  improvement  of  the  neat  revenue  of 
the  ibciety ;  fo  every  laving  in  the  expence  of 
colleS^ing  and  fupporting  that  part  of  the  circu- 
lating capital  which  confifls  in  money,  ia  an  im- 
provement of  exactly  the  fame  kind. 

It  is  fufficiently  obvious,  and  it  has  partly  too 
been  explained  already,  in  what  manner  ev^ry 
laving  in  the  expence  of  fupporting  the  fixed 
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BOOK  capital  is  an  improvement  of  the  neat  revenue 
°*  of  the  fociety*  The  whole  capital  of  the  under* 
take^  of  eveiy  work  is  neceffarily  divided  be* 
tween  his  fixed  and  his  circulating  capital. 
While  his  whole  capital  remains  the  fame,  the 
ikialler  the  one  part,  the  greater  muft  neceffarily 
be  the  other.  It  is  the  circulating  capital  which 
fumilhes  the  materials  and  wages  of  labour,  and 
puts  induftry  into  motion.  Every  faving,  there^ 
fore,  in  the  expence  of  maintaining  the  fixed  ca- 
pital, which  does  not  diminifh  the  produftivc 
powers  of  labour,  muft  increafe  the  fund  which 
puts  induftry  into  motion,  and  confequently  the 
annual  produce  of  land  and  labour,  the  real  re- 
venue of  every  ibciety. 

The  fubftitution  of  paper  in  the  room  of  gold 
and  filver  money,  replaces  a  very  expenfive  in- 
ftrument  of  commerce  with  one  much  lefs  coftly, 
^nd  fometimes  equally  convenient.  Circulation 
comes  to  be  carried  on  by  a  new  wheel,  which  it 
cofts  lefs  both  to  ere6l  and  to  maintain  than' the 
old  one.  But  in  what  manner  this  operation  is 
performed,  and  in  what  manner  it  tends  to  in- 
creafe either  the  grofs  or  the  neat  revenue  of  the 
fociety,  is  not  altogether  fo  obvious,  and  may 
therefore  require  fome  further  explication. 

There  are  feveral  different  forts  of  paper  mo- 
ney ;  but  the  circulating  notes  of  banks  and 
bankers  are  the  fpecies  which  is  beft  known,  and 
which  feems  beft  adapted  for  this  purpofe. 

When  the  people  of  any  particular  country 
have  fuch  confidence  in  the  fortune,  probity, 
and  prudence  of  a  particular  banker, .  as  to  be- 
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li«ve  that  he  is  always  ready  to  pay  upon  demand  c  H  A  P. 

fuch  of  his  promiflbry  notes  as  are  likely  to  be  ^ J^j 

at  any  time  prefented  to  him  4  thgfe  notes  come 
tp  have  the  iame  currency 'as  gold  and  filver 
money,  from  the  confidence^  that  fuch  money 
can  at  any  time  be  had  for  them. 

A  particular  banker  lends  among  his  cufto* 
naers  his  own  promiflbry  notes,  to  the  extent,  we 
Ihall  fuppofe,  of  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  As 
thofe  notes  ferve  all  the  purpofes  of  money,  his 
debtors  pay  him  the  fame  intereft  as  if  he  had 
lent  them  fo  much  money.  This  intereft  is  the 
Iburce  of  his  gain,  Though  fome  of  thofe  notes 
are  continually  coming  back  upon  him  for  pay-* 
ment,  part  of  them  continue  to  circulate  for 
months  and  years  together.  Though  he  has  ge- 
nerally in  circulation,  therefore,  notes  to  the 
extent  of  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  in  gold  and  filver  may,  fre- 
quently, be  a  fufiicient  provifion  for  anfwering 
occafional  demands.  By  this  operation,  therefore, 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  in  gold  and  filver  per- 
form all  the  funfitions  which  a  hundred  thoufand 
could  otherwife  have  performed.  The  fame  ex- 
changes may  be  made,  the  fame  quantity  of  con- 
fumable  goods  may  be  circulated  and  diftributed 
to  their  proper  confumers,  by  means  of  his  pro- 
milTory  notes,  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds,  as  by  an  equal  value  of  gold  and 
filver  money.  Eighty  thoufand  pounds  of  gold 
and  filver,  therefore,  can,  in  this  manner,  be 
fpared  from  the  circulation  of  the  country  j 
and  if  different  operations  of  the  fame  kind 
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BOOK  fliould,  at  the  fame  time,  be  carried  on  by  many 
^*       different  banks  and  bankers,  the  whole  circula- 
tion may  thus  be  conducted  with  a  fifth  part  only 
of  the  gold  and  filver  which  would  otherwife 
have  been  requifite. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  for  e^^mple,  that  the  whole 
circulating  money  of  fome  particular  country 
amounted,  at  a  particular, time,  to  one  million 
fterling,\hat  fum  being  then  fuflScient  for  circu- 
lating the  whole  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour.  Let  us  fuppofe  too,  that  fome  time 
thereafter,  different  banks  and  bankers  iffued 
promiffory  notes,  payable  to  the  bearer,  to  the 
extent  of  one  million,  referving  in  their  different 
coffers  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  an- 
fwering  occaiional  demands.  There  would  re- 
main, therefore,  in  circulation,  eight  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  in  gold  and  filver,  and  a  mil- 
lion  of  bank  notes,  or  eighteen  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  of  paper  and  money  together.  But  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country  had  before  required  only  one  million  to 
circulate  and  diilribute  it  to  its  proper  confumers, 
and  that  annual  produce  cannot  be  immediately 
augmented  by  thofe  operations  of  banking* 
One  million,  therefore,  will  be  fufficient  to  cir- 
culate it  after  them.  The  goods  to  be  bought 
and  fold  being  precifely  the  fame  as  before, 
the  fame  quantity  of  money  will  be  fufficient 
for  buying  and  felling  them*  The  channel 
of  circulation,  if  I  may  be  allowed  fuch  an 
expreffion,  will  remain  precifely  the  fame  as  be- 
fore*   One  million  we  have  fuppofed  fufficient 

to 
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to  fiU  that  channel*  Whatever,  therefore,  is  chap. 
poiired  into  it  beyond  this  fum,  cannot  run  in  it,  °' 
but  mull  overflow.  One  million  eight  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  are  poured  into  it.  Eight  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds,  therefore,  mud  overflow, 
that  fum  being  over  and  above  what  can  be  em- 
ployed in  the  circulation  of  the  country.  But 
though  this  fum  cannot  be  employed  at  home,  it 
is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  lie  idle.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  fent  abroad,  in  order  to  feek 
that  profitable  employment  which  it  cannot  find 
at  home.  But  the  paper  cannot  go  abroad ;  be- 
caufe  at  a  diflance  from  the  banks  which  liTue  it, 
and  from  the  country  in  which  payment  of  it 
can  be  exadled  by  law,  it  will  not  be  received  in 
common  payments.  Gold  and  filver,  therefore, 
to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
will  be  fent  abroad,  and  the  channel  of  Home 
circulation  will  remain  filled  with  a  million  of 
paper,  inflead  of  the  million  of  thofe  metals 
which  filled  it  before. 

But  though  fb  great  a  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver  is  thus  fent  abroad,  we  mull  not  imagine 
that  it  is  fent  abroad  for  nothing,  or  that  its 
proprietors  make  a  prefent  of  it  to  foreign  na- 
tions. They  will  exchange  it  for  foreign  goods 
of  fome  kind  or  another,  in  order  to  fupply  the 
conlumption  either  of  Ibme  other  foreign  coun» 
try,  or  of  their  own. 

If  they  employ  it  in  purchafihg  goods  in  one 
foreign  country  in  order  to  fupply  the  confump- 
tion  of  another,  or  in  what  is  called  the  carrying 
trade,  whatever  profit  they  make  will  be  an  ad« 
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B  0_0  K  dition  to  the  neat  revenue  of  their  own'countiy. 
It  is  like  a  new  fund,  created  for  carrying  on^a 
new  trade  ;  domeftic  bufinefs  being  now  tranC- 
afted  by  paper,  and  the  gold  and  filver  being 
converted  into  a  fond  for  this  new  trade. 

If  they  employ  it  in  pur  chafing  foreign  goods 
for  home  confumption,  they  may  either,  firft, 
purchafe  fuch  goods  as  are  likely  to  be  confumed 
by  idle  people  who  produce  nothing,  fuch  as  fo- 
reign wines,  foreign  filks,  &c. ;  or,  fecondly,  they 
may  purchafe  an  additional  ftock  of  materials, 
tools,  and  provifions,  in  order  to  maintain  and 
employ  an  additional  number  of  induftrious  peo- 
ple, who  re-produce,  with  a  profit,  the  value  of 
their  annual  confumption. 

So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  firfl:  way,  it  pro- 
motes prodigality,  increafes  expence  and  ccri- 
fumption  without  increafing  production,  or 
efl^ablifliing  any  permanent  fund  for  fupporting 
that  expence,  and  is  in.  every  refpe^  hurtful 
to  the  fociety. 

So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  fecond  way,  it 
promotes  indufl:ry ;  and  tfiough  it  increafes  the 
confumption  of  the  fociety,  it  provides  a  perma- 
nent fund  for  fupporting  that  confumption,  the 
people  who  qonfume  re-producing,  with  a  prpfit, 
the  whole  value  of  their  annual  confumption. 
The  grofs  revenue  of  the  fociety,  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  their  land  and  labour,  is  increafed  by  the 
whole  value  which  the  labour  of  thofe  workmen 
adds  to  the  materi^^ls  upon  which  they  are 
emplpyecl;  and  their  neat  revenue  by  what  re- 
ra?tins  of  thi^  value,  after  deducing  what  is  ne- 
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celfary  for  fupporting  the  tools  and  inftniments  c  H  AP^: 
of  their  trade.  \    3'i 

That  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  and  filver 
which,  being  forced  abroad  by  thofe  operations  of 
banking,  is  employed  in  purchafingforeign  goods 
for  home  confumption,  is  and  mnft  be  employed 
in  purchafing  thofe  of  this  fecond  kind,  feems. 
not  only  probable,  but  almoil  unavoidable. 
Though  ibme  particular  men  may  fometimes  in* 
creafe  their  expence  very  confiderably,  though 
their  revenue  does  not  increafe  at  all,  we  maybe 
aflured  that  no  clafs  or  order  of  men  ever  does 
fo ;  becaufe,  though  the  principles  of  common 
prudence  do  ndt  always  govern  the  conduct  of 
every  individual,  they  always  influence  that  of 
the  majority  of  every  clafs  or  order.  But  the  re- 
venue of  idle  people,  cpnfidered  as  a  clafs  or 
order,  cannot,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  be  increafed 
by  thofe  operations  of  banking.  Their  expence 
in  general,  therefore,  cannot  be  much  increafed 
by  them,  though  that  of  a  few  individuals 
among  them  may,  and  in  reality  fometimes  is; 
The  demand  of  idle  people,  therefore,  for  fo* 
reign  goods,  being  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the 
fame,  as  before,  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  money, 
,  which  being  forced  abroad  by  thofe  operations 
of  banking,  is  employed  in  purchafing  foreign 
goods  for  home  confumption,  is  likely  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  purchafing  thofe  for  their  ufe.  The 
greater  part  of  it  will  naturally  be  deftined  for 
the  employment  of  induftry,  and  not  for  th(* 
maintenance  of  idlenefs.  ^ 
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When  we  compute  the  quantity  of  indu&y 
which  the  circulating  capital  of  any  fociety  can . 
employ,  we  muft  always  have  regard  to  thofe 
parts  of  it  only  which  confift  in  provifions,  ma* 
terials,  and  finifhed  work ;  the  other,  which  con* 
fiils  in  money,  and  which  ferves  only  to  clrcu* 
late  thofe^three,  muft  always  be  deducted.  In 
order  to  piit  induftry  into  motion,  three  things . 
afe  requifite  ;  materials  to  work  upon,  tools  to 
work  with,  and  the  wages  or  recompence  for  the 
fake  of  which  the  work  is  done.  Money  is  nei- 
ther a  material  to  work  upon,  nor  a  tool  to 
work  with ;  and  thoi^gh  the  wages  of  the  work- 
man are  commonly  paid  to  him  *in  money,  hiii 
real  revenue,  like  that  of  all  other  men,  confifts, 
not  in  the  money,  but  in  the  money's  worth ; 
not  in  the  metal  pieces,  but  in  what  can  be  got 
for  them. 

The  quantity  of  induftry  which  any  capital* 
tan  employ,  muft,  evidently,  be  equal  to  the 
numher  of  workmen  whom  it  can  fupply  with , 
materials,  tools,  and  a  maintenance  fuitable  to 
the  nature  of  the  work.  Money  may  be  requifite 
for  purchafing  the  materials  and  tools  of  the 
work,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the  work- 
men. But  the  quantity  of  induftry  which  the 
whole  capital  can  employ,  is  certainly  not  equal 
both  to  the  money  which  purchafes,  and  to  the 
materials,  tools,  and  maintenance,  which  are  pur* 
chafed  with  it ;  but  only  to  one  or  other  of  thofe 
two  values,  and  to  th6  latter  more  prc^erly  than 
to  the  former. 

When 
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Wh^  paper  is  fiibftituted  in  the  room  of  gold  c  HAP. 
and  filver  money,  the  quantity  of  the  materials,      ®' 
tools,  and  maintenance,  which  the  whole  circu* 
lating  capital  can  fupply,  may  be  increafed  by 
the  whole  value  of  gold  and  filver  which  ufed  to 
be  employed  in  purchafing  them.    The  whole 
value  of  the  great  wheel  of  circulation  and  dif- 
tribution,  is  added  to  the  goods  which  are  circu- 
lated  and  diilributed  by  means  of  it.    The  ope- 
'  ration,  in  Ibme  meafiire,  refembles  that  of  the  un- 
dertaker of  fome  great  work,  who,  in  confequence 
of  fome  improvement  in  mechanics,  takes  down 
his  old  machinery,  and  adds  the  difference  be* 
tween  its  price  and  that  of  the  new  to  his  circu- 
lating capital,  to  the  fund  from  which  he  fur- 
nifhes  materials  and  wages  to  his  workmen. 

What  is  the  proportion  which  the  circulating 
money  of  any  country  bears  to  the  whole  value  of 
the  annual  produce  circulated  by  ftieans  of  it,  it 
is,  perhaps,  impoffible  to  determine.  It  has  been 
computed  by  difterent  authors  at  a  fifth,  at  a 
tenth,  at  a  twentieth,  and  at  a  thirtieth  part  of 
that  value.    But  how  fmall  fbever  the  proportion 
which  the  circulating  money  may  bear  to  the 
whole  value  of  the  annual  produce,  as  but  a  part, 
and  frequently  but  a  fmall  part,  of  that  produce,i9 
ever  deflined  for  the  maintenance  of  induflry,  it 
mufl  always  bear  a  very  confiderable  proportion 
to  that  part*    When,  therefore,  by  the  fubflitu- 
tion  of  paper,  the  gold  and  filver  neceffary  for 
circulation  is  reduced  to,  perhaps,  a  fiflh  part  of 
the  former  quantity,  if  the  value  of  only  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  £)ur-fiflhs  be  added  to 
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:&  a  o  K  the  funds  which  are  deflined  for  the  maintenance 

-  TT 

of  induftry,  it  mull  make  a  very  confiderable 
addition  to  the  quantity  of  that  induftry,  and, 
confequently,  to  the  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  land  and  labour. 

An  operation  of  this  kind  has,. within  thefe 
five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years,  been  performed 
in  Scotiand,  by  the  ereSion  of  new  banking  com- 
.panies  in  almoft  every  confiderable  town,  and 
even  in  fome  country  villages.  The  effe6ts  of  it 
have  been  precifely  thofe  above  defcribed.  The 
bufinefs  of  the  country  is  almoft  entirely  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  paper  of  thofe  different  bank- 
ing companies,  with  which  purchafes  and  pay- 
ments of  all  kinds  are  commonly  made.  Silver 
very  feldom  appears,  except  in  the  change  of  a 
.twenty-fhillings  bank  note,  and  gold  ftill  fel- 
domer.  But  though  the  conduct  of  all  thofe  differ- 
ent companies  has  not  been  unexceptionable,  and 
has  accordingly  required  an  act  of  parliament  to 
regulate  it;  the  country,  notwithftanding,  has 
evidently  derived  great  benefit  from  their  trade. 
I  have  heard  it  aflerted,  that  the .  trade  of  the 
city  of  Glafgow  doubled  in  about  fifteen  years 
afler  the  firft  erection  of  the  banks  there; 
and  that  the  trade  of  Scotland  has  more  than 
quadrupled  fince  the  firft  ere6tion  of  the  two 
public  banks  at  Edinburgh^  of  which  the  one, 
called  The  Bank  of  Scotland,  was  eftablifhed 
by  aft  of  parliament  in  1695;  ^^^  other, 
palled  The  Royal  Bank,  by  royal  charter  in 
1727.  Whether  the  trade,  either  of  Scotland  in 
general^  or  of  the  city  of  Glafgow  in  particulai;, 
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has  really  increafed  in  fo  great  a  proportion,  dur-  q  H  A  ^« 
ing  fo  fhort  a  period,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know*  ,  P^ 
If  either  of  them  has  increafed  in  this  proportion^ 
it  feems  to  be  an  effect  too  great  to  be  accounted 
jfor  by  the  fole  operation  of  this  caufe.  That 
the  trade  and  induftry  of  Scotland,  however, 
have  increafed  very  confiderably  during  this  pe- 
riod, and  that  the  banks  have  contributed  a  good 
jdedl  to  this  increafe,  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  value  of  the  filver  money  which  circu- 
lated in  Scotland  before  the  Union,  in  1707,  and 
which,  immediately  after  it,  was  brought  into 
the  bank  of  Scotland  in  order  to  be  re-cpined> 
amounted  to  411,117/.  lo^.  gd.  llerling.  No 
account  has  been  got  of  the  gold  coin  ;  but  it 
appears  from  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  mint 
of  Scotland,  that  the  value  of  the  gold  annually 
coined  fomewhat  exceeded  that  of  the  filver*. 
There  were  a  good  many  people  too  upon  this 
occafion,  who,  from  a  diffidence  of  repayment, 
did  not  bring  their  filver  into  tJie  bank  of  Scot- 
Ian  :  and  there  was,  befides,  fome  Englifli  coin, 
which  was  not  called  in.  The  whole  value  of 
the  gold  and  filver,  therefore,  which  circulated  in 
Scotland  before  the  Union,  cannot  be  eftimated 
at  lefs  than  a  million  fterling.  .  It  feems  to  have 
conftituted  almofl  the  whole  circulation  of  that 
country  ;  for  though  the  circulation  of  thie  b^njc 
of  Scotland,  which  had  then  no  rival,  was  confi- 
derable,  it  feems  to  have  made  but  a  very  fma^l 
part  of  the  whole. .  In  the  prefent  timos  th,e 
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BOOK  whole  circulation  of  Scotland  cannot  be  eitimated 
/^  ^  at  lefs  than  two  millions,  of  which  that  part 
which  confiils  in  gold  and  filver,  moil  probably, 
does  not  amount  to  half  a  million.  But  though 
the  circulating  gold  and  filver  of  Scotland  have 
fiiffered  fo  great  a  diminution  during  this  period, 
its  real  riches  and  proQ>erity  do  not  appear  to 
have  fuffered  any.  Its  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  trade,  on  the  contrary,  the  annual  produce 
of  its  land  and  labour,  have  evidently  been  aug- 
mented. 

It  is  chiefly  by  difcounting  bills  of  exchange, 
that  is,  by  advancing  money  upon  them  before 
they  are  due,  that  the  greater  part  of  banks  and 
bankers  iffue  their  proiniffory  notes.  They  de- 
du6t  always,  upon  whatever  fum  they  advance, 
the  legal  intereft  till  the  bill  fliall  become  due. 
The  payment  of  the  bill,  when  it  becomes  due,  re- 
places to  the  bank  the  value  of  what  had  been  ad- 
vanced, together  with  a  clear  profit  of  the  intereft. 
The  banker  who  advances  to  the  merchant  whofe 
bill  he  difcounts,  not  gold  and  filver,  but  his 
own  promiffory  notes,  has  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  difcount  to  a  greater  amount  by  the 
whole  value  of  his  promiffory  notes,  which  he 
finds  by  experience, are  commonly  in  circulation. 
He  is  thereby  enabled  to  make  his  clear  gain  of 
intereft  on  fo  much  a  larger  fum. 

The  commerce  of  Scotland,  whfch  at  prefent 
is  not  very  great,  was  ftill  more  inconfiderable 
when  the  two  firft  banking  companies  were  efta- 
bliflied ;  and  tho£e  companies  would  have  had 
Dut  little  tr^de,  had  they  confined  their  bufinefs 

to 
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to  the  difcounting  of  billis  of  exchange.    They  chap, 

invented,  therefore,  another  method  of  iffuing  ^ ^^ 

their  promiflbry  notes  j  by  granting,  what  they 
called,  cafh  accounts,  that  is  by  giving  credit  to 
the  extent  of  a  certain  fum  (two  or  three  thou- 
fitnd  pounds,  for  example),  to  any  individual 
who  could  procure  two  perfons  of  undoubted 
credit  and  good  landed  eftate  to  become  furety 
for  him,  that  whatever  money  ftiould  be  ad* 
vanced  to  him,  within  the  fum  for  which  the 
credit  had  been  given,  Ihould  be  repaid  upon  de- 
mand, together  with  the  legal  intereft.  Credits 
of  this  kind  are,  I  believe,  commonly  granted 
by  banks  and  bankers  in  all  different  parts  of 
the  world.  But  the  eafy  terms  upon  which  the 
Scotch  banking  companies  accept  of  re-payment 
are,  fo  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  them,  and  have> 
perhaps,  been  the  principal  caufe,  both  of  the 
great  trade  of  thofe  companies,  and  of  the  bene- 
fit which  the  country  has  received  from  it. 

Whoever  has  a  credit  of  this  kind  with  one 
of  thofe  companies,  and  borrows  a  thoufand 
pounds  upon  it,  for  example,  may  repay  thit 
fum  piece-meal,  by  twenty  and  thirty  pounds  at 
a  time,  the  company  difcounting  a  proportion* 
able  part  of  the  intereft  of  the  great  fum  from 
the  day  on  which  each  of  thofe  fmall  fums  is 
paid  in,  till  the  whole  be  in  this  manner  repaid. 
All  merchants,  therefore,  and  almoft  all  men  of 
bufineis,  find  it  convenient  to  keep  fuch  cafh 
accounts  with  them,  and  are  thereby  interefted 
to  promote  the  trade  of  thofe  companies,  by 
readily  receiving  their  notes  in  all  payments, 

and 
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BO  o K  and  by  encouraging  all  thofe  with  whom  they 
have  any  influence  to  do  the  fame.  The"  banks, 
when  their  cuftomers  apply  to, them  for  money, 
generally  advance  it  to  them  in  their  own  pro- 
miflbry  notes.  Thefe  tlie  merchants  pay  away 
to  the  manufa6turers  for  goods,  the  manufac-. 
turers  to  the  farmers  for  materials  and  provi* 
lions,  the  farmers  to  their  landlords  for  rent, 
the  landlords  repay  them  to  the  merchants  for 
the  conveniencies  and  luxuries  with  which  they 
flipply  them,  and  the  merchants  again  return 
them  to  the  banks  in  order  to  balance  their 
cafli  accounts,  or  to  replace  what  they  may  have 
borrowed  of  them  ;  and  thus  almofl  the  whole 
money  bufinefs  of  the  country  is  tranfa6fced  by 
means  of  them.  Hence  the  great  trade  of  thofe 
companies. 

By  means  of  thofe  Caih  accounts  every  mer- 
chant can,  without  imprudence,  carry  on  a 
greater  trade  than  he  otherwife  could  do.  If 
there  are  two  merchants,  one  in  London,  and 
the  other  in  Edinburgh,  who  employ  equal  flocks 
in  the  fame  branch  of  trade,  the  Edinburgh 
merchant  can,  without  imprudence,'  carry  on  a 
greater  trade,  and  give  employment  to  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  the  London  merchant. 
The  London  merchant  muft  always  keep  by  him 
a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  either  in  his  own 
coffers,  or  in  thofe  of  his  banker,  who  gives  him 
no  interefl  for  it,  in  order  to  anfwer  the  demands 
continually  coming  upon  him  for  payment  of 
the  goods  which  he  purchafes  upon  credit.  Let 
the  ordinary  amount  of  this  fum  be  fuppofed  five' 
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hundred  pounds.    The  value  of  the  goods  in  g  h  a  p. 
his  warehoufe  muft  always  be  lefs  by  five  hun-       "' 
dred  pounds  than  it  would  have  been,  had  he 
iiot  been  obliged  to  keep  fuch  a  fum  unem- 
ployed.    Let  us  fuppofe  that  he  generally  dif- 
pofes  of  his  whole.  Itock  upon  hand,  or  of  goods 
to  the  value  of  his  whole  flock  upon  hand,  once 
in  the  year.     By  being  obliged  to  keep  fo  great 
a  fum  unemployed,  he  muft  fell  in  a  year  five 
hundred  pounds  worth  lefs  goods  than  he  might 
otherwife  have  done.     His  annual  profits  muft 
be  lefs  by  all  that  he  could  have  made  by  the 
fale  of  five  hundred  pounds  worth  more  goods ; 
and  the  number  of  people  employed  in  prepar- 
ing  his  goods  for  the  market,  muft  be  lefs  by  all 
thofe  that  five  hundred  pounds  more  ftock  could 
have  employed.     The  merchant  in  Edinburgh^ 
on  the  other  hand,  keeps  no  money  unemployed 
for  anfwering  fuch  occafional  demands.    Whea 
they  a6lually  come  upon  him,  he  fatisfies  them 
from  his  cafti  account  with  the  bank,  9'nd  gra^ 
dually  replaces  the  fum  borrowed  with  the  mo- 
ney or  paper  which  comes  in  from  the  occat 
fional  fales  of  hiis  goods.     With  the  fame  ftock^ 
therefore,  he  can,  without  imprudence,  have  at 
all  times  in  his  warehoufe  a  larger  quantity  of 
goods  than  the  London  merchant;    and  can 
thereby  both  make  a  greater  profit  himfelf,  and 
give  conftant  employmentN  to  a  greater  number 
of  induftrious  people  who  prepare  thofe  goods 
for  the  market.     Hence  the  great  benefit  which 
the  country  has  derived  from  this  trade. 

The 
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BOOK  The  facility  of  difcounting  bills  of  exchange, 
^'  it  may  be  thought  indeed,  gives  the  Englifli  mer- 
chants a  conveniency  equivalent  to  the  caih  ac- 
counts of  the  Scotch  merchants.  But  the  Scotch 
merchants,  it  muft  be  remembered,  can  difcount 
their  bills  of  exchange  as  eaiily  as  the  Englifh 
merchants ;  and  have,  befides,  the  additional 
conveniency  of  their  cafli  accounts.^ 

The  whole  paper  money  of  every  kind  which 
can  eaiily  circulate  in  any  country  never  can 
exceed  the  value  of  the  gold  and  filver,  of  which 
it  fupplies  the  place,  or  which  (the  commerce 
being  fuppofed  the  fame)  would  circulate  there, 
if  therg  was  no  paper  money.     If  twenty  fhilling 
not^s,  for  example,  are  the  loweft  paper  money 
current  in  Scotland,  the  whole  of  that  currency 
which  can  eafily  circulate  there  cannot  exceed 
the  fum  of  gold  and  filver  which  would  be  ne- 
ceffary  for  tranfa6ting  the  annual  exchanges  of 
twenty  fliillings  value  and  upwards  ufually  trandd 
a£ted  within  that  country.    Should  the  circu* 
lating  paper  at  any  time  exceed  that  fum,  as  the 
excefs  could  neither  be  fent  abroad  nor  be  em- 
ployed in  the  circulation  of  the  Country,  it  muft 
immediately  return  upon  the  banks  to  be  ex. 
changed  for  gold  and  filver.   Many  people  would 
immediately  perceive  that  they  had  more  of  this 
p^^per  than  was'  neceflary  for  trania£ting  their 
bufinefs  at  home,  and  as  they  could  not  fend  it 
abroad,  th6y  would  immediately  demand  pay- 
ment  of  it  from  the  banks.     When  this  fuper- 
fluous  paper  was  converted  into  gold  and  filver, 
they  could  eafily  find  a  ufe  for  it  by  fending  it 

3  abroad ; 
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ftbroad ;  but  they  could  find  none  while  it  re-  c  HA  P. 
mained  in  the  ihape  of  paj)er.  There  would  im- 
mediately, therefore,  be  a  run  upon  the  banks  to 
the  whole  extent  of  this  iuperfluous  paper,  andj 
if  they  fhewed  any  difficulty  or  backwardnefs  in 
pa}rment,  to  a  much  greater  extent ;  the  alarih^' 
which  this  would  occafion,  neceffarily  increafing 
the  run* 

Over  and  above  the  expences  which  are  com- 
mon to  every  branch  of  trade ;  fuch  as  the  ex- 
pence  of  houfe-rent,  the  wages  of  fervants, 
clerks,  accountants,  &c. ;  the  expences  peculiaif 
to  a  bank  confift  chiefly  in  two  articles :  Firft, 
in  the  expence  of  keeping  at  all  times  in  its  coft 
fers,  for  anfweringthe  occafional  demands  of  the 
holders  of  its  notes,  a  large  fum  of  money,  o^ 
which  it  loles  the  intereft:  And,  fecondly,  in: 
the  expence  of  replenilhing  thofe  coffers  as  faff 
ai^  they  are  emptied  by  anfwering  fucK  occafional 
demands. 

A  banking  company,  which  iffues  more  paper 
than  can  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the 
country,  and  of  which  the  excels  is  continually 
returning  upon  them  for  payment,  ought  to  in* 
creafe  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  which  they 
keep  at  all  times  in  thefr  coffers,  not  only  in 
proportion  to  this  exceflive  iricreafe  of  their  cir- 
culation,  but  in  a  much  greater  proportion ; 
their  notes  returning  upon  them  much  ifafter 
than  in  proportion  to  the  excels  of  their  quan- 
tity* Such  a  company,  therefore,  ought  to  in-^ 
creafe  the  firll  article  of  their  expence,  not  only 
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B  o  o  K  ia  proportion  to  this  forced  increafe  of  theif 
^      buiinefiy  but  in  a  much  greater  proportion. 

The  coffers  of  fuch  a  company  too^  though 
they  ought  to  \}e  filled  much  fuller,  yet  mufl 
empty  themfelves  much  fader  than  if  their  bufi-- 
nefe  was  confined  within  more  reafonable  bounds^ 
apd  muft  require,  not  only  a  more  violent,  but  a 
more  COnftant  and  uninterrupted  exertion  of  ex-* 
pence  in  order  to  replenilh  them.  The  coin 
too,  which  is  thus  continually  drawn  in  fuch 
large  quantities  from  their  coffers,  cannot  be 
employed  in  the  circulation  c^  the  country.  It 
comes  in  place  of  a  paper  which  is  over  and 
above  what  can  be  employed  in  that  circula-^ 
tion,  and  is  therefore  over  and  above  what  can 
be  employed  in  it  too*  But  as  that  com  will 
not  be  allowed  to  lie  idle,  it  muft,  in  one  fhape 
or  another,  be  fent  abroad,  in  order  to  find  that 
profitable  employment  which  it  cannot  find  at 
home ;  and  this  continual  exportation  of  gold 
and  filver,  by  enhancing  the  diffictdty,  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  enhance  ftill  further  the  expence  of  the 
bank,  in  finding  new  gold  and  filver  in  order  ta 
replenifli  thofe  coffers,  which  empty  themfelves 
io  very  rapidly.  Such  a  company,  therefore, 
muft,  in  proportion  to  this  forced  increafe  of 
their  bufinefs,  increafe  the  fecond  article  of  their 
expence  ftill  more  than  the  firft» 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  all  the  paper  of  a  parti* 
cular  bank,  which  the  circulation  of  the  country 
can  eafily  abforb  and  employ,  amounts  exa£Uy 
to  forty  ^ou&nd  pounds }  and  that  £br  aniWering 
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t>€cafional  demands,  this  bank  is  obliged  to  keep  chap. 
at  all  times  in  its  cofiers  ten  thoufand  pounds  in  ^* 
gold  and  filver.  Should  this  bank  attempt  to 
circulate  forty-four  thoufand  pojmds,  the  four 
thou&nd  pounds  which  are  over  and  above  what 
the  circulation  can  eafily  abforb  and  employ^ 
will  return  upon  it  almoft  as  fail  as  they  are 
iflued.  For  anfwering  occafional  demands,  there* 
fore,  this  bank  ought  to  keep  at  all  times  in 
its  coffers,  not  eleven  thoufand  pounds  only,  but 
fourteen  thoufand  pounds*  It  will  thus  gain  no* 
thing  by  the  inter efl  of  the  four  thoufand  pounds 
exceffive  circulation  ;  and  it  will  lofe  the  whole 
expence  of  continually  colle6ling  four  thoufand 
pounds  in  gold  and  filver,  which,  will  be  conti- 
nually going  out  of  its  coffers  as  fafl  as  they  ar^ 
brought  into  them. 

Had  every  particular  bahking  company  al- 
ways underflood  and  attended  to  its  own  parti- 
cular interefl,  the  circulation  never  could  have 
been  overflocked  with  paper  money.  But  every 
particular  bahking  company  has  not  always  un-» 
derflood  or  attended  to  its  own  particular  intereft^ 
and  the  circulation  has  frequently  been  over* 
flocked  with  paper  money. 

By  iffuing  too  great  a  c[uantity  of  paper,  of 
which  the  excefs  was  continually  returning,  in 
order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  filver,  the 
bank  of  England  was  for  many  years  together 
obliged  to  coin  gold  to  the  extent  of  between 
eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  and  a  million  a 
year;  or  at  an  average,  about  eight  hundred 
and  fifly  thoufand  pounds.    For  this  great  coin# 
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BOOK  age  the  bank  (in  confequence  of  the  Ivorn  and 
^  degraded  ftate  into  which  the  gold  coin  had 
fallen  a  few  years  ago)  was  frequently  obliged 
to  purchafe  gold  bullion  at  the  high  price  of 
foiir  pounds  an  ounce,  which  it  foon  after  iflued 
in  coin  at  3/.  175.  io|rf.  an  ounce,  lofing  in  this 
manner  between  two  and  a  half  and  three  per 
cent,  upon  the  coinage  of  fo  very  large  a 
fum*  Though  the  bank  therefore  paid  no 
feignorage,  though  the  government  was  pro- 
perly at  the  expence  of  the  coinage,  this 
liberality  of  government  did  not  prevent  alto- 
gether the  expence  of  the  bank. 

The  Scotch  banks,  in  confequence  of  an 
cxcefs  of  the  fame  kind,  were  all  obliged  to 
employ  conftantly  agents  at  London  to  colle6b 
money  for  them,  at  an  expence  which  was  fel- 
dom  below  one  and  a  half  or  two  per  cent.  This 
money  was  fent  down  by  the  waggon,  and  in- 
fured  by  the  carriers  at  an  additional  expence  of 
three  quarters  per  cent,  or  fifteen  Ihillings  on 
the  hundi'ed  pounds.  Thofe  agents  were  not 
always  able  to  replenifh  the  coffers  of  their  em- 
ployers fo  fall  as  they  were  emptied.  In  this 
cafe  the  refource  of  the  banks  was,  to  draw  upon 
their  correfpondents  in  London  bills  of  exchange 
to  the  extent  of  the  fum  which  they  wanted. 
When  thofe  correfpondents  afterwards  drew 
upon  them  for  the  payment  of  this  fum,  together 
with  the  intereft  and  a  commiffion,  fome  of  thofe 
banks,  from  the  diftrefs  into  which  their  excet 
five  circulation  had  thrown  them,  had  fometimes 
no  other  means  of  latisfying  this  draught  but  by 
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drawing  a  fecond  fet  of  bills  either  upon  the  c  H  A  R 
fame,  or  upon  fome  other  correfpondents  in  ^^ 
London ;  and  the  fame  fum,  or  rather  bills  for 
the  fame  fum,  would  in  this  manner  make  fome- 
times  more  than  two  or  three  journies :  the 
debtor  bank,  paying  altv^ays  the  intereft  and 
commiffion  upon  the  whole  accumulated  fum. 
Even  thofe  Scotch  banks  which  never  diftin- 
guiflied  themfelves  by  their  extreme  imprudence, 
were  fometim^s  obliged  to  employ  this  ruinous 
yefource. 

The  gold  coin  which  was  paid  out  either  by 
the  bank  of  England,  or  by  the  Scotch  banks, 
in  exchange  for  that  part  of  their  paper  which 
was  over  and  above  what  could  be  employed  in. 
the  circulation  of  the  country,  being .  likewife 
over  and  above  what  could  be  employed  in  that 
circulation^  was  fometimes  fent  abroad  in  the 
Ihape  of  coin,  fometimes  melted  down  and  fent 
abroad  in  the  ftiape  of  bullion,  and  fometimes 
melted  down  and  fold  to  the  bank  of  England  at 
the  high  price  of  four  pounds  an  ounce.     It  was 
the  neweft,  the  h^avieft,  and  the  befl  pieces  only 
which  were  carefully  picked  out  of  tlie  whole 
coin,  and  either  fent  abroad  or  melted  down. 
At  home,  and  while  th^y  remain  in  the  fhape 
of  coin,  thofe  heavy  pieces  were  of  no  more 
value  than  the  light :  But  they  were  of  mora 
value  abroad,  or  when  melted  down  into  bullion, 
at  home.      The  bank  of  England,  notwithftand, 
ing  their  great  annual  coinage,  found  to  their 
jiftonifhment,  that  there  was  every  year  the  fame 
fcarcity  of  coin  as  there  had  been  the  year  be* 
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B  ao  K  fore ;  and  that  notwithflanding  the  great  quan* 
^*       tity  of  good  and  new  coin  which  was  every  year 
iffued  from  the  bank,  the  ftate  of  the  coin,  in- 
ilead  of  growing  better  and  better,  became  every 
year  worfe  and  worfe.      Every  year  they  found 
themfelves  under  the  necetiity  of  coining  nearly 
the  fame  quantity  of  gold  as  they  had  coined 
the  year  before,  apd  from  the  continual  rife  in 
the  price  of  gold  bullion,  in  confequence  of  the 
continual  wearing  and  clipping  of  the  coin,  tlie 
expence  of  this  great  annual  coinage  became 
every  year  greater  and  greater.    The  bank  of 
England,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  by  lupplying  its 
own  coffers  with  coin,  is  indirectly  obliged  to 
fupply  the  whole  kingdom,  into  which  coin  is 
ciontinually  flowing  from  thofe  coffers  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.     Whatever  coin  therefore  was 
wanted  to  fiipport  this  exceffive  circulation  both 
of  Scotch  and  Englifh  paper  money,  whatever 
vacuities  this  exceflive  circulation  occafioned  in 
the  neceflkry  coin  of  the  kingdom,  the  bank  of 
England  was  obliged  to  fupply  them.  The  Scotch 
banks,  no  doubt,  paid  all  of  them  very  dearly  for 
their  own  imprudence  and  inattention.    But  the 
bank  of  England  paid  very  dearly,  not  only  for 
its  own  imprudence,  but  for  the  much  greater 
imprudence  of  almofl  all  the  Scotch  banks. 

The  over-trading  of  Ibme  bold  projectors  in 
both  parts  of*  the  united  kingdom,  was  the  ori- 
ginal caufe  of  this  exceffive  circulation  of  paper 
money. 

What  a  bank  can  with  propriety  advance  to 
t  merchant  or  undertaker  of  any  Jdnd^  is  not 

either 
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'  either  the  whole  capital  with  which  he  trades^  or  c  H  A  P. 
even  any  confiderable  part  of  that  capital ;  but  °' 
that  part  of  it  only,  which  he  would  otherwife  be 
obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed,  and  in 
ready  money  for  answering  occafional  demands. 
If  the  paper  money  which  the  bank  advances 
never  exceeds  this  value,  it  can  never  exceed  the 
value  of  the  gold  and  filver,  which  would  necef- 
iarily  circulate  in  the  country  if  there  was  no 
paper  money ;  it  can  never  exceed  the  quantity 
which  the  circulation  of  the  country  can  eafily 
abforb  and  employ. 

When  a  bank  difcounts  to  a  merchant  a  real 
bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  a  real  creditor  upon  a 
real  debtor,  and  which,  as  ibon  as  it  becomes 
due,  is  really  paid  by  that  debtor  ;  it  oily  ad* 
vances  to  him  a  part  of  the  value  which  he 
would  otherwife  be  obliged  to  keep  by  him  un- 
employed and  in  ready  money  for  anfwering  oc- 
cafional demands.     The  payment  of  the  foiU, 
when  it  becomes  due,  replaces  to  the  bank  the 
value  of  what  it  had  advanced,  together  with  the 
interefit.    The  cofiers  of  the  bank,  fo  far  as  its 
dealings  are  confined  to  fuch  cufiomers,  refem- 
ble  a  water  pond,  from  which,  though  a  ftream 
is  continually  running  out,  yet  another  is  con- 
tinually running  in,  fully  equal  to  that  which 
runs  out ;  fo  that,  without  any  further  care  or 
attention,  the  pond  keeps  always  equally,  or 
very  near  equally  full.    Little  or  no  expence  can 
ever  be  neceflary  for  replenifliing  the  coffers  of 
fuch  a  bank* 

G  G  4  A  mer- 
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B o  OK      A  merchant,  without  over-trading,  may  fte- 
-^^  quently  have  occafion  for  a  fum  of  ready  money, 
even  when  he  has  no  bills  to  difcount    When  a 
|)ank,  beHdes  difcounting  hig  bills,  "advances  him 
likewife  upon  fuch  occafions,  fuch  fums  upon  his 
calh  account,  and  accepts  of  a  piece-meal  repay? 
ment  as  the  money  comes  in  from  the  occafional 
fale  of  his  goods,  upon  the  eafy  terms  of  the 
banking  companies  of  Scotland;   it  difpenfe£| 
him  entirely  from  the  neceffity  of  keeping  any 
part  of  his  flock  by  him  unemployed  and  in 
ready  money  for  anfwering  occafional  demands. 
When  fuch  demands  a£tually  come  upon  him, 
he  can  anfWer ,  them  fufiiciently  from  his  caih 
account.     The  bank,  however,  in  dealing  with 
fuch  cuftomers,  ought  to  obferve  with  great  at-, 
tention,  whether  in  the  courfe  of  fome  fliort 
period  (of  four,  five,  fix,  or  eight  months,  for 
example)  the  fum  of  the  repayments  which  it 
commonly  receives  from  them,  is,  or  is  notj^ 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  advances  which  it  com^ 
monly  makes  to  them«      If  within  the  courfe  of 
filch  fliort  periods,  the  fum  of  the  repayments 
from  certain  ciiftomers  is,  upon  moil  qccafions^ 
fiilly  equal  to  that  of  the  advances,  it  may  ia&ly 
continue  to  deal  with  fuch  cuflomers.     Though 
the  ftream  which  is  in  this  cafe  continually  run-; 
ning  out  fron^  its  coffers  may  ^e  very  large,  that 
which  is  continually  running  ii^to,  them  mu&  be 
at  leafli  equally  large  j  fa  that  without  any  fiirther 
^arei  pr  attei^tion  thofe  coffers  are  likely  to  be 
^way^  equally  or  very  near  equally  fizll ;  and 

fcarce. 
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Icarce  ever  to  require  any  extraordinary  expence  €  H  A  B» 
to  replenifli  them*  If,  on  the  coijtrary,  the  fum  ^^* 
of  the  repayments  from  certain  other  cuftomers 
falls  commonly  very  much  ihort  of  the  adt 
vances  which  it  makes  to  them,  it  cannot  with 
aiiy  fafety  continue  to  deal  with  fuch  cuftomers, 
at  leaft  if  they  continue  to  deal  with  it  in  this 
.manner.  The  ftream  which  is  in  this  cafe  con- 
tinually running  out  from  its  coffers  is  neceffa* 
rily  much  larger  than  that  which  is  continually 
running  in ;  fo  that,  unlefs  they  are  repleniflie4 
by  fome  great  and  continual  effort  of  expence, 
thofe  coffers  muil  foon  be  exhaufted  altoge? 
ther. 

The  banking  companies  of  Scotland,  accord, 
fngly,  were  for  a  long  time  very  careful  to  re, 
quire  frequent  and  regular  repayments  from  all 
their  cuftomers,  and  did  not  care  to  deal  with 
fuiy  perfon,  whatever  might  be  his  fortune  or 
predit,  Yfho  did  not  make,  what  they  called,  fre* 
quent  S(ad  regular  operations  with  them.  By 
this  attention,  befides  faving  almoft  entirely  the 
extraordinary  expence  of  repleniflung  their  cof- 
fers, they  gained  two  other  very  confiderable  ad^ 
vantages. 

Firft^  by  this  attention  they  were  enabled  to 
inake  fome  tolerable  judgment  concerning  the 
thriving  or  declining  circumftances  of  their 
debtors,  without  being  obliged  tQ  look  out  for 
^ny  otl^er  evidence  befides  what  their  own  booksi 
afforded  them;  men  being  for  the  moft  part 
^ithe;r  regular  or  irregular  in  their  payments^ 
f^ccoKJUng  03  th^ir  circumftances  are  either  thriv^ 

ing 
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BOOK  ing  or  declining.    A  private  man  who  lends  out 

^ J  his  money  to  perhaps  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  of 

debtors^  may,  either  by  himfelf  or  his  agents, 
obferve  and  enquire  both  conftantly  and  care- 
fully into  the  conduct  and  fituation  of  each  of 
them.  But  a  banking  company,  which  lends 
money  to  perhaps  five  hundred  different  people, 
and  of  which  the  attention  is  continually  occu- 
pied by  objects  of  a  very  different  kind,  can  have 
no  regular  information  concerning  the  condu£fc 
and  circumftances  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
debtors  beyond  what  its  own  books  afford  it.  In 
requiring  frequent  and  regular  repayments  from 
all-  their  cuflomers,  the  banking  companies  of 
Scotland  had  probably  this  advantage  in  view. 

Secondly,  by  this  attention  they  fecured 
themfelves  from  the  poflibility  of  iffuing  more 
paper  money  than  what  the  circulation  of  the 
country  could  eafily  abforb  and  employ.  When 
they  obferved,  that  within  moderate  periods  <^ 
time  the  repayments  of  a  particular  cuilomer 
were  upon  moft  occafions  fully  equal  to  the  ad- 
vances which  they  had  made  to  him,  they  might 
be  affured  that  the  paper  money  which  they  had 
advanced  to  him,  had  not  at  any  time  exceeded 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  which  he  would 
otherwife  have  been  obliged  to  keep  by  him  for 
anfwering  occaflonal  demands ;  and  that,  con- 
fequently,  the  paper  money,  which  they  had  cir* 
culated  by  his  means,  had  not  at  any  time  ex- 
ceeded the  quantity  of  gold  and  iilver  which 
would  have  circulated  in  the  country,  had  there 
been  no  paper  money.  The  frequency,  regula- 
rity 
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rity  and  amount  of  his  repayments  would  fuffi.  chap. 
ciendy  demonflrate  that  the  amount  of  their  ad- 
vances had  at  no  time  exceeded  that  part  of  his 
capital  which  he  would  otherwife  have  been 
obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed  and  in  ready 
money  for  anfwering  occafional  demands ;  that 
is,  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  the  reft  of  his  ca- 
pital  in  conftant  employment.     It  is  this  part  of 
his  capital  only  which,  within  moderate  periods 
of  time,  is  continually  returning  to  every  dealer 
in  the  ihape  of  money,  whether  paper  or  coin, 
and  continually  going  from  him  in  the  fame 
fliape.     If  the  advances  of  the  bank  had  com- 
monly exceeded  this  part  of  his  capital,  the  or- 
dinary amount  of  his  repayments  could  not, 
within  moderate  periods  of  time,  have  equalled 
the  ordinary  amount  of  its  advances.   The  ftream 
which,  by  means  of  his  dealings,  was  oontinuaUy 
running  into  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  could 
not  have  been  equal  to  the  ftream  which,  by 
means  of  the  fame  dealings,  was  continually 
running  out.    The  advances  of  the  bank  paper, 
by  exceeding  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
which,  had  there  been  no  fuch  advances,  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  keep  by  him  for  an- 
fwering occafional  demands,  might  foon  come 
to  exceed  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
which  (the  commerce  being  fuppofed  the  fame) 
would  have  circulated  in  the  country  had  there 
been  no  paper  money ;  and  confequently  to  ex,-^ 
ceed  the  quantity  which  the  circulation  of  tho 
country  could  eafily  abforb  and  employ  j  and  the 
fKCefs  of  this  paper  money  would  immediately 

have 
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BOOK  have  returned  upon  the  bank  in  order  to  be  ex- 

^ ,  changed  for  gold  and  filver.    This  fecond  advan* 

tage,  though  equally  real,  was  not  perhaps  fo 
well  underftood  by  all  the  different  banking  cpm^ 
panies  of  Scotland  as  the  firft. 

When,  partly  by  the  conveniency  of  difcount- 
ing  bills,  and  partly  by  that  of  cafli  accounts, 
the  creditable  traders  of  any  country  can  be  dif- 
penfed  from,  the  neceffity  of  keeping  any  part  of 
their  flock  by  them  unemployed  and  in  ready 
money  for  anfwering  occafional  demands,  they 
can  reafonably  ei^pedl  no  farther  afliftance  froni 
banks  and  bankers,  who,  when  they  have  gone 
thus  far,  cannot,  confidently  with  their  own  in* 
tereft  and  fafety,  go  farther.     A  bank  cannot, 
confiftently  with  its  own  intereft,  advance  to  ^ 
trader,  the  whole  or  even  the  greater  part  of  the 
circulating  capital  with  which  he  trades  j  be- 
caufe,  though  that  capital  is  continually  return^ 
ing  to  him  in  the  Ihape  of  money,  and  going 
from  him  in  the  fame  ftape,  yet  the  whole  of  the 
returns  is  too  dillant  fron^  the  whole  of  the  out*- 
goings,  and  the  fum  of  his  repayments  could  not 
equal  the  fum  of  its  advances  within  fuch  mo* 
derate  periods  of  time  as  fuit  the  conveniency  of 
^  bank,     Still  lefs  could  a  bank  afford  to  ad* 
vance  him  any  confiderable  part  of  his  fixed 
capital ;  of  the  capital  which  the  undertaker  pf 
p,n  iron  forge,  for  example,  employs  in  erecting 
his  forge  and  fmelting-houfe,  his  work-houfes 
"p-nd  warehoufes,  the  dwelling-houfes  of  his  work-, 
men,  &c.  j  of  the  capital  which  the  undertaker 
pf  ^  mine  employs  in  fiakipg  his  Ihafts,  in  ereft-r 

ing 
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ing  engines  for  drawing  out  the  water,  in  making  c  H  A  Pw 

roads  and  waggon- ways,  &e.  j   of  the  capital  ^^ ^ 

which  the  perfon  who  undertakes  to  improve 
land  employs  in  clearing,  draining,  enclofing, 
manuring  and  ploughing  wafte  and  uncultivated 
fields,  in  building  farm-houfes,  with  all  their 
neceffary  appendages  of  ftables,  granaries,  &c. 
The  returns  of  the  fixed  capital  are  in  almofl:  all 
cafes  much  flower  than  thofe  of  the  circulating 
capital ;  and  fuch  expences,  even  when  laid  out 
with  the  greateft  prudence  and  judgment,  very 
feldom  return  to  the  undertaker  till  after  a  pe- 
riod of  many  years,  a  period  by  far  too  diilant  to 
fuit  the  conveniency  of  a  bank.     Traders  and 
other  undertakers  may,  no  doubt,  with  great 
propriety,  carry  on  a  very  confiderable  part  of 
their  proje6ls  with  borrowed  money.    In  jufl;ice 
to  their  creditors,  however,  their  own  capital 
ought,  in  this  cafe,  to  be  fufiicient  to  enfure,  if  I 
inay  fay  fo,  the  capital  of  thofe  creditors ;  or  to 
tender  it  extremely  improbable  that  thofe  credi* 
tors  ftiould  incur  any  lofs,  even  though  the  fiic* 
cefs  of  the  proje6l  fliould  fall  very  much  fliort  of 
the  expe6lation  of  the  proje6lors.     Even  with 
this  precaution  too,  the  money  which  is  bor- 
rowed, and  which  it  is  meant  fliould  not  be  re- 
paid till  after  a  peliod  of  feveral  years,  ought  not 
to  be  borrowed  of  a  bank,  but  ought  to  be  bor- 
rowed upon  bond  or  mortgage,  of  fuch  private 
jpeopl^  as  propofe  to  live  upon  the  intereft  of 
their  money,  without  taking  the  trouble  them- 
felves  to  employ  the  capital ;  and  who  are  upon 
that  account  wilUng  to  lend  that  capital  to  fuch 

people 
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BOOK  people  of  good  credit  as  are  likely  to  keep  it  for 
^  feveral  years.  A  bank^  indeed,  which  lends  itt 
money  without  the  expence  of  ilampt  paper,  or 
of  attpmies  fees  for  drawing  bonds  and  mort-- 
gages,  and  which  accepts  of  repajrment  upon  the 
eaiy  terms  of  the  banking  companies  of  Scotland; 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a  very  convenient  creditor  to 
fuc^  traders  and  undertakers.  But  fuch  traders 
and  undertakers  would,  furely,  be  moft.  incon** 
venient  debtors  to  fuch  a  bank. 

It  is  now  more  than  five-and-twenty  years 
lince  the  paper  money  iflUed  by  the  different 
banking  companies  of  Scotland  was  fully  equal^^ 
or  rather  was  fomewhat  more  than  fully  equal, 
to  what  the  circulation  of  the  country  could 
eafily  abforb  and  employ.  Thofe  companies, 
therefore,  had  fo  long  ago  given  all  the  affiilance 
to  the  traders  and  other  undertakers  of  Scotland 
which  it  is  poffible  for  banks  and  bankers  con-» 
fiftently  with  their  own  intereft,  to  giye.  They 
bad  even  done  fomewhat  more.  They  had  over-i 
traded  a  little,  and  had  brought  upon  themfelvea 
that  lois,  or  at  lead  that  diminution  of  profit,, 
which  in  this  particular  bufinefs  never  fails  to 
attendthe  fmalleft  degree  of  over-trading.  Thofe 
traders  and  other  undertakers,  having  got  fo 
much  affiilance  from  banks  and  bankers,  wiflied 
to  get  (till  more.  The  banks,  they  feem  to  have 
thought,  could  extend  their  credits  to  whatever 
fum  might  be  wanted,  without  incurring  any 
other  expence  befides  that  of  a  few  reams  of 
paper.  They  complained  of  the  contracted  views 
and  dailardly  fpirit  of  tl\e  diredlors  of  thofe 

4  banks. 
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banks,  which  did  not,  they  faid,  extend  their  CHAP. 
<;redits  in  proportion  to  the*  extenfion  of  the  trade       °* 
of  the  country ;   meaning,  no  doubt,  by  the 
extenfion  of  that  trade  the  extenfion  of  their 
own  projects  beyond  what  they  could  carry  on, 
either  with  their  own  capital,  or  with  what  they 
had  credit  to  borrow  of  private  people  in  the 
ufual  way  of  bond  or  mortgage.    The  banks, 
they  feem  to  have  thought,  were  in  honour 
bound  to  fupply  the  deficiency,  and  to  provide 
them  with  all  the  capital  which  they  wanted  to 
trade  with.     The  banks,  however,  were  of  a  dif^ 
ferent  opinion,  and  upon  their  refufing  to  extend 
their  credits,  fome  of  thofe  traders  had  recourfe 
to  an  expedient  which,  for  a  time,  ferved  their 
purpofe,  though  at  a  much  greater  expence,  yet 
as  efiedlually  as  the  utmofl  extenfion  of  bank 
credits  could  have  done.     This  .expedient  was 
no  other  than  the  well-known  fliiil  of  drawing 
and  re-drawing ;  the  fhift  to  which  unfortunate 
traders  have  fometimes  recourfe  when  they  are 
upon  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.     The  practice  of 
raifing  money  in  this  manner  had  been  long 
known  in  England,  and  during  the  courfe  of  the 
late  war,  when  the  high  profits  of  trade  aiforded 
a  great  temptation  to  over-trading,  iis  faid  to 
have  been  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent. 
From  England  it  was  brought  into  Scotland, 
where,  in  proportion  to  the  very  limited  com- 
merce,  and  to  the  very  moderate  capital  of 
the  country,  it  was  foon  carried  on  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  it  ever  had  been  in  England. 

The 
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The  praaice  of  drawing  and  re.dtawing  k  f6 
well  known  to  all  men  of  bufinels,  that  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought  unnedeflary  to  give  an 
account  of  it.  But  as  this  book  may  come 
into  the  hands  of  many  people  who  are  not  men 
of  bufinefs,  and  as  the  effe6ts  of  this  pra6lice 
lipon  the  banking  trade  are  not  perhaps  generally 
underftood  even  by  men  of  bufinefs  themfelves, 
I  Ihall  endeavour  to  explain  it  as  diftin6Uy  as 
I  can. 

The  cuftoms  of  merchants,  which  were  efta- 
blilhed  when  the  barbarous  laws  of  Europe  did 
not  enforce  the  performance  of  their  contra^s, 
and  which  during  the  courfe  of  the  two  laft  cen- 
turies have  been  adopted  into  the  laws  of  all 
European  nations,  have  given  fuch  extraordinary 
privileges  to  bills  of  exchange,  that  money  is 
more  readily  advanced  upon  them,  than  upon 
any  other  fpecies  of  obligation  ;  efpecially  when 
they  are  made  payable  within  fo  fhort  a  period 
as  two  or  three  months  after  their  date.  If,  when 
the  biU  becomes  due,  the  acceptor  does  not  pay 
it  as  foon  as  it  is  prefented,  he  becomes  from  that 
moment  a  bankrupt.  The  bill  is  protefted,  and 
returns  upon  the  drawer,  who,  if  he  does  not 
immediately  pay  it,  becomes  likewife  a  bank- 
rupt. If,  before  it  came  to  the  perfon  who  pre- 
fents  it  to  the  acceptor  fojr  payment,  it  had  paifed 
through  the  hands  of  feveral  other  perfons,  whd 
had  fucceflively  advanced  to  one  another  the 
contents  of  it,  either  in  money  or  goods,  and  who 
to  exprefs  that  each  of  them  had  in  his  turii 

a  received 
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received  thofe  conteats,  had  all  of  them  in  their  chap. 
order  endoded,  that  is,  written  their  names  upon  ^* 
the  back  of  the  bill ;  each  endorfer  becomes  in 
his  turn  liable  to  the  owner  of  tlie  bill  for  thofe 
contents,  and,  if  he  fails  to  pay,  he  becomes  too 
from  that  moment  a  bankrupt.  Though  the 
drawer,  acceptor,  and  endorsers  of  the  bill 
fhould,  all  of  them,  be  perfons  of  doubtful 
credit ;  yet  ftill  the  Ihortnefs  of  the  date  gives 
fome  fecurity  to  thp  owner  of  the  bill.  Though 
all  of  them  may  be  very  likely  to  become 
bankrupts  j  it  is  ^  chance  if  they  all  becomii 
fo  in  fo  fhort  a  time.  The  houfe  is  crazy,  fays 
a  weary  traveller  to  himfelf,  and  will  not  Hand 
very  long ;  but  it  is  a  chance  if  it  falls  to-night, 
and  I  will  venture,  therefore,  to  fleep  in  it 
to-night* 

The  trader  A  in  Edinburgh,  we  fliall  fuppofe, 
draws  a  bill  upon  B  in  London,  payable  two 
months  after  date.  In  reality  B  in  London 
owes  nothing  to  A  in  Edinburgh ;  but  he 
agrees  to  accept  of  A's  bill,  upon  condition 
that  before  the  term  of  payment  he  ihall  re- 
draw upon  A  in  Edinburgh  for  the  fame  fum, 
together  with  the  intereft  and  a  commiflion, 
another  bill,  payable  likewife  two  months  after 
date.  B  accordingly,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  firft  two  months,  re-draws  this  bill  upon  A 
in  Edinburgh  ;  who  again,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  fecond  two  months,  draws  a  fecond  bill 
upon  B  in  London,  payable  likewife  two  months 
after  date ;  and  before  the  expiration  of  the 
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BOOK  third  two  months,  B  in  London* re-draws  upon 
-^^^  A  in  Edinburgh  another  bill,  payable  alfo  two 
months  after  date.  This  praS:ice  has  fbme^ 
times  gone  on,  not  only  for  feveral  months, 
but  for  feveral  years  together,  the  bill  always 
returning  upon  A  in  Edinburgh,  with  the 
accumulated  interefl  and  commiffion  of  all  the 
former  bills.  The  inter^ft  was  five^per  cent, 
in  the  year,  and  the  commiffion  was  never  le& 
than  one  half  per  cent,  on  each  draught.  This 
commiffion  being  repeated  more  than  fix  times 
in  the  year,  whatever  money  A  mig^t  ratfe  by 
this  expedient  mufl  necefTarily  have  coft  him 
Ibmething '  more  than  eight  per  cent,  in  the 
year,  and  fometimes  a  great  deal  more ;  when 
either  the  price  of  the  commiffion  happened  to 
rife,  or  when  he  was  obliged  to  pay  compoimd 
interefl  upon  the  interefl  and  commifSon  of 
former  bills.  This  pra6lice  was  called  raifing 
money  by  circulation. 

In  a  country  where  the  ordinary  profits  of 
flock  in  the  greater  part  of  mercantile  projects 
are  fuppofed  to  run  between  fix  and  ten  per 
c;ent.,  it  mufl  have  been  a  very  fortunate  Q>ecu- 
lation  of  which  the  returns  could  not  only  repay 
the  enormous  expence  at  which  the  money  was 
thus  borrowed  for  carrying  it  on ;  but  afhtd^ 
befides,  a  good  furplus  profit  to  the  proje6lon 
Many  vafl  and  extenfive  prcge6lsy  however,  were 
undertaken,  and  for  feveral  years  carried  ok 
without  any  other  fund  to  liipjport  them  befides 
what  was  raifed  at  this  enormous  expenc9»    Th* 

pto- 
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|)tFoje£):ors,  no  doubt,  had  in  their  golden  dreams  c  H  A  P. 
the  mbft  diftin^  vifion  of  this  great  profit.       °' 
Upon  their  awaking,  however,  either  at  the  end 
of  their  projefts,  or  when  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  carry  them  on,  they  very  feldom,  I  be- 
lieve, had  the  good  fortune  to  find  it  *• 

r 

i 

*  The  method  llefcribed  in  the  text  was  by  no  means  either 
the  moft  common  or  th^  moft  ezpenfive  one  in  which  thofe  adven- 
turers fometimes  raifed  money  by  circulation.  It  frequently  hap* 
pened  that  A  in  Edinburgh  would  enable  B  in  London  to  pay  the 
firft  bill  of  Exchange  by  drawings  a  few  days  before  it  became  due^ 
a  fecond  bill  at  ^ree  months  date  upon  the  fame  B  in  liondon. 
This  biUt  bong  payable  to  his  own  OTder»  A  fold  in  Edinburgh  at 
{Nur;  and  with  its  contents  purchafed  bills  upon  London  payable 
at  light  to  the  order  of  By  to  whom  he  fent  them  by  the  poft. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  late  war^  the  exchange  between  Edinburgh 
and  London  was  frequently  three  per  cent,  againft  Edinburgh,  and 
thofe  bills  at  fight  muft  frequently  have  coft  A  that  premium. 
This  tranGi€Uon  therefore  being  repeated  at  leaft  four  times  in  the 
year,  and  being  loaded  with  a  commiffion  of  at  leafl  ^  one  half  per 
cent,  upon  each  repetition^  muft  at  that  period  have  coft  A  at  leaft 
fourteen  per  cent,  in  the  year.  At  other  times  A  would  enable  B  to 
difchaige  the  firfl  bill  of  e^hange  by  drawings  a  few  days  before  it 
became  due,  a  fecond  bill  at  two  months  date ;  not  upon  B*  but  upon 
fome  tlurd  peifony  C>  for  example^  in  London.  This  other  bill  was 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  By  whoy  upon  its  being  accepted  by  Cy 
<lifcounted  it  with  fome  banker  in  London;  and  A  enabled  C  to  dlf- 
charge  it  by  drawingy  a  few  days  before  it  became  duey  a  third  billy 
likew^e  at  two^  months  datey  fometimes  upon  his  firft  correfpondent 
By  and  fometimes  upon  fome  fourth  or  fifth  perfony  D  or  £»  for 
txsaaqiie*  This  third  bill  was  made  payaUe  to  the  order  of  C; 
who»  as  fbon  as  it  was  acceptedf  difcounted  it  in  the  fame  manner 
with  fome  banker  in  London.  Such  operatbns  being  repeated  at 
leaft  fix  times  in  the  yeary  and  being  loaded  with  a  commiiftion  of  at 
leaft  one-half  per  cent,  upon  each  repetitiouy  together  with  the  legal 
intereft  of  five  per  cent«»  this  method  of  raifing  money,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  defcribed  In  the  text,  muft  have  coft  A  fomething 
more  thin  eight  per  cent.  By  favingy  however,  the  exchange  be« 
tween  Edinburgh  and  London,  it  was  lefs  expenfive  than  that  men- 
tioned in  the  foreg<»ng  part  of  this  note ;  but  then  it  required  an 
cftabliftied  credit  with  more  houf^  than  one  in  Londouy  an  advantage 
which  many*  of  tftefe  adventurers  could  not  always  find  it  eafy  to 
procure. 
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BOOK  The  bills  which  A  in  Edinburgh  drew  upon  B 
^  in  London,  he  regularly  difcounted  two  months 
before  they  were  due  with  fome  bank  or  banker 
in  Edinburgh;  and  the  bills  which  B  in  London 
re-drew  upon  A  in  Edinburgh,  he  as  regularly 
difcounted  either  with  the  bank  of  England,  or 
with  fome  other  bankers  in  London.  Whatever 
was  advismced  upon  fuch  circulating  bills,  was,  in 
Edinburgh,  advanced  in  the  paper  of  the  Scotch 
banks,  and  in  London,  when  they  were  dif- 
counted at  the  bank  of  England,  in  the  paper  of 
that  bank.  Though  the  bills  upon  which  this 
paper  had  been  advanced,  were  all  of  them  re- 
paid in  their  turn  as  foon  as  they  became  due  j 
yet  the  value  which  had  been  really  advanced 
upon  the  firft  bill,  was  never  really  returned  to 
the  banks  which  advanced  it  j  becaufe,  before 
each  bill  became  due,  another  bill  was  always 
drawn  to  fomewhat  a  greater  amount  than  the 
bill  which  was  foon  to  be  paid ;  and  the  dif. 
counting  of  this  other  bill  was  effentially  necef- 
fary  towards  the  payment  of  that  which  was  foon 
to  be  due.  This  payment,  therefore,  was  alto- 
gether fidlitious.  The  ftream,  which,  by  means 
of  thofe  circulating  bills  of  exchange,  had  once 
been  made  to  run  out  from  the  coflfers  of  the 
banks,  was  never  replaced  [by  any  dream  which 
really  run  into  them. 

The  paper  which  was  iifued  upon  thofe  cir* 
culating  bills  of  exchange,  amounted,  upon  many 
occafions,  to  the  whole  fund  deflined  for  carry- 
ing on  fome  vail  and  extenfive  projeft  of  agri- 
culture. 
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culture,  commerce,  or  raanufa6fcures ;  and  not  chap. 
merely  to  that  part  of  it  which,  had  there  been 
no  paper  money,  the  projedlor  would  have  been 
obliged  to  keep  by  him,  unemployed  and  in 
ready  money  for  anfwering  occafional  demands* 
The  greater  part  of  this  paper  was,  confequently, 
over  and  above  the  value  of  the  gold  and  filver 
which  would  have  circulated  in  the  country,  had 
there  been  no  paper  money.  It  was  over  and 
above,  therefore,  what  the  circulation  of  the 
country  could  eafily  abforb  and  employ,  and 
upon  that  account  immediately  returned  upon 
the  banks  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and 
filver,  which  they  were  to  find  as  they  could. 
It  was  a  capital  which  thofe  proje6lorS  had  very 
artfully  contrived  to  draw  from  thole  banks,  not 
only  without  their  knowledge  or  deliberate  con* 
fent,  but  for  fome  time,  perhaps,  without  their 
having  the  moil  diftant  fuipicion  that  they  had 
really  advanced  it. 

When  two  people,  who  are  continually  draw- 
ing and  re-drawing  upon  one  another,  dilcount 
their  bills  always  with  the  fame  banker,  he  muft 
immediately  difcover  what  they  are  about,  and 
fee  clearly  that  they  are  trading,  not  with  any 
capital  of  their  own,  but  with  the  capital  which 
he  advances  to  them.  But  this  difcovery  is  not 
altogether  fo  eafy  when  they  difcount  their  bills 
fometimes  with  one  banker,  and  fometimes  with 
another,  and  wh^n  the  famie  two  perlbns  do  not 
conftantly  draw  and  re-draw  upon  one  another, 
but  occeMomBy  run  the  round  of  a  great  circle 
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B  o  o  K  of  proje£tors»  who  find  it  for  their  intereft  Uy 
alBfl  one  another  in«this  method  of  raifing  money, 
and  to  render  it,  upon  that  account,  as  difficult 
as  polfible  to  diftinguifh  between  a  reel  and  a 
fi6titious  bill  of  exchange ;  between  a  bill  drawn 
by  a  real  creditor  upon  a  real  debtor,  and  a  bill 
for  which  there  was  properly  no  real  creditor  but 
tiie  bank  which  difcounted  it;  nor  any  real 
debtor  but  the  projector  who  made  ufe  of  the 
money.  When  a  banker  had  even  made  thi^ 
difcovery,  he  might  fometimes  make  it  too  late, 
and  might  find  that  he  had  already  difcounted 
tiie  bills  of  thofe  proje6lors  to  fo  great  an  extent 
that,  by  refufing  to  difcount  any  more,  he  would 
neceiTarily  make  them  all  bankrupts,  and  thus, 
by  ruining  them,  might  perhaps  ruin  himfelf* 
For  his  own  intereft  and  iafety,  therefore,  he 
might  find  it  neceflary,  in  this  very  perilous  fitu- 
ation,  to  go  on  for  fome  time,  endeavouring, 
however,  to  withdraw  gradually,  and  upon  that 
account  making  every  day  greater  and  greater 
difficulties  about  difcounting,  in  order  to  force 
thofe  projectors  by  degrees  to  have  recourfe, 
either  to  other  bankers,  or  to  other  methods  of 
raifing  money ;  fo  as  that  he  himfeli*  might,  as^ 
foon  as  poffible,  get  out  of  the  circle.  The  dif. 
ficulties,  accordingly)  which  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, which  the  principal  bankers  in  London, 
and  which  even  the  more  prudent  Scotch  banks 
began,  after  a  certain  time,  and  when  all  of  them 
had  already  gone  too  far,  to  make  about  dif^ 
counting,  not  only  alarmed,  but  enraged  iQ  the 
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iMgheft  d^ree  thofe  projectors.  Their  own  dif-  c  h  a  p« 
trefi,  of  which  this  prudent  and  neceflary  refer ve  ^^* 
of:  the  hanks  was,  no  doubt,  the  immediate  oc- 
c^^on,  they  called  the  diflrefs  of  the  country  j 
and  this^diftrefs  of  the  country,  they  laid,  was 
altogether  owing  to  the  ignorance,  pufiUanimity, 
and  bad  conduct  of  the  banks,  which  did  not 
give  a  fufficiently  liberal  aid  to  the  ipirited  un- 
dertakings of  thofe  who  exerted  themfelves  in 
order  to  beautify,  improve,  and  enrich  the  coun- 
try. It  was  the  duty  of  the  banks,  they  feemed 
to  think,  to  lend  for  as  long  a  time,  and  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  they  might  wifli  to  borrow. 
The  banks,  however,  by  refufing  in  this  manner 
to  give  more  credit  to  thofe,  to  whom  they  had 
already  given  a  great  deal  too  much,  took  the. 
only  method  by  which  it  was  now  poffible  to  fave 
either  their  own  credit,  or  the  public  credit  of 
the  country. 

In  the  midil  of  this  clamour  and  diflrefs,  a 
new  bank  was  eftabliflied  in  Scotland  for  the 
0xpre&  purpofe  of  relieving  the  diftrefs  o£  the. 
country.  The  defign  was  generous;  but  the 
execution  was  imprudent,  and  the  nature  and; 
eaufes  of  the  dillreis  which  it  meant  to  relieve, 
were  not,  perhaps,  well  underftood.  This  bank 
was  more  liberal  than  any  other  had  ever  been,^ 
both  in  graaiting  cafli  accounts,  and  in  difcount-^ 
ing  bills  of  exchange.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
it  feems  to  have  made  fcarce  any  diilin<S;i6n  be- 
tween.real  and  circulating  bills,  but  to  have  dif-; 
(^nted  all  eqaally.  It  was  the  avowed  principle 
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BOOK  of  this  bank  to  advance,  upon  any  reafonable 
^*  fecurity,  the  whole  capital  which  was  to  be  em. 
ployed  in  thofe  improvements  of  which  the  re- 
turns are  the  moil  flow  and  diftant,  foch  as  the 
improvements  of  land,  T^  promote  f»ch  im* 
provements  was  even  faid  to  be  the  chief  of  the 
public  Ipirited  purpofes  for  whi<^  it  was  infti* 
tutedt  By  its  liberality  in  granting  calh  ac 
counts,  and  in  difcounting  bills  of  exchange,  it, 
no  doubt,  iflued  great  quantities  of  its  bank 
Botes.  But  thofe  bank  notes  being,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  over  amd  iabove  what  the  circula- 
tion of  the  country  could  eaiily  abforb  and  em- 
ploy, returned  upon  it,  in  order  to  be  exchanged 
for  gold  and  filver,  as  fall  as  they  were  iffiied.  Its 
coffers  were  never  weUfiUed.  The  capital  which 
bad  been  fubfcribed  to  this  bank  at  two  diflferettt 
fubfcriptions,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fixty 
thoufand  pounds,  of  which  eighty  per  cent,  only 
was  paid  up.  This  fum  ought  to  have  been  paid 
in  at  feveral  different  inftalments,  A  great  part 
of  the  proprietors,  when  they  paid  in  their  firft 
inilalment,  opened  a  caih  account  with  the  bunk  9; 
und  the  directors  thinking  themfelves  <Adiged 
to  treat  their  own  proprietors  with  the  j&tne 
liberality  with  which  they  treated  all  qtiier  men, 
allowed  many  of  them  to  borrow  upon  this  calh 
account  what  they  paid  in  upon  all  their  fubf&« 
quent  inftalments.  Such  payments,  therefore, 
only  put  into  one  coffer,  what  had  the  moment 
before  been  taken  out  of  another.     But  had 

the  coffers  of  this  bank  been  filled  eveor  fo  weD, 
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its  exceffive  circulation  mufl  have  emptied  them  chap. 
&fter  thatn  they  could  have  been  replenilhed  by       ^^' 
any  other  expedient  but  the  ruinous  one  of  draw- 
ing upon  London,  and  when  the  bill  became 
due,  paying  it,  together  with  intereft  and  com- 
miifion,  by  another  draught  upon  the  fame  place. 
Its  coffers  havmg  been  filled  fb  very  iU,  it  is 
faid  to  have  been  driven  to  this  refource  within 
a  very  few  months  after  it  began  to  do  bufinefs. 
The  eftates  of  the  proprietors  of  this  bank  were 
worth  feveral  millions,  and  by  their  fubfcription 
to  the  original  bond  or  contract  of  the  bank, 
were  really  pledged  for  anfwering  all  its  engage* 
ments.     By  means  of  the  great  credit  which  fo 
great  a  pledge  neceflarily  gave  it,  it  was^  not- 
witfaflanding  its  too  liberal  conduft,  enabled  to 
carry  on  bufinefi  for    more  than  two  years. 
When  it  was  obliged  to  flop,  it  had  in  the  circu- 
lation about  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in 
bank  notes.     In  order  to  fupport  the  circulation 
of  thofe  notes,  which  were  continually  returning 
•TLipon  it  as  &fl  as;  they  were  iffiied,  it  had  been 
conflantly  in  the  pra6tice  of  drawing  bills  of  ex-, 
change  upon  London,  of  which  the  number:  and 
value  were  continually  increafingi  and,  when 
it  flopt,  amounted  to  upwards  of  fix  hundred 
thoufand  pounds.     Tliis  bank,  therefore,  had, 
in  little  more  than  the  courfe  of  two  years,  atd* 
vanced  to  different  people  upwards  of  eight 
hundred   thoufand   pounds  at   fiv€  per  cent. 
Upon  the  two  himdred  thoufand  pounds  which 
it  circulated  in  bank  notes,  this  five  per  cent. 
Blight,  perhaps,  be  confidered  as  clear  gain, 

without 
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BOOK  without  any  other  dedu^ionbeMes  the  expence 
^*  of  management.  But  upon  upwards  of  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds,  for  which  it  was  conti- 
nually drawing  bills  of  exchange  upon  London^ 
it  was  paying,  ia  the  way  of  intereft  and  com- 
miffion,  upwards  of  eight  per  cent,  and  was 
confequently  lofing  more  than  three  per  cent, 
upon  more  than  three-fourths  of  aU  its  deal- 
ings. 

The  operations  of  this  bank  feem  to  have  pro- 
duced effects  quite  oppofite  to  thofe  which  were 
intended  by  the  particular  perfons  who  planned 
and  dire6ted  it.  They  feem  to  have  intended  to 
fupport  the  Q)irited  undertakings^  for  as  fuch 
they  confidered  them,  which  were  at  that  time 
carrying  on  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ; 
and  at  the  lame  time,  by  drawing  the  whole 
banking  buiyieis  to  themfelves,  to  fupplant  all 
the  other  Scotch  banks  ;  particularly  thofe  efta- 
blifhed  at  Edinburgh,  whofe.  backwardnefs  in 
difcounting  biUs  of  exchange  had  given  fome 
oflfence-  This  bank,  no  doubt,  gave  fome  tem- 
porary relief  to  thofe  projectors,  and  enabled 
them  to  carry  on  their  projedts  for  about  two 
years  logger  than  they  could  otherwife  have  done. 
But  it  thereby  only  enabled  them  to  get  fo  much 
deeper  into  debt,  fo  that  when  juin  came,  it  fell 
fo  much  the  heavier  both  upon  them  and  upoa 
their  creditprs.  The  operations  of  this  bank, 
therefore,  inilead  of  relieving,  in  reality  aggFa*^ 
vated  in  the  long-run  the  diflreis  which  thofd 
proje^ftors  had  brought  both  upon  themfelves^ 
and  upon. their  country.    It* would  have  beei* 
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much  better  for  themfelves,  their  creditors  and  chap. 
their  country,  had  the  greater  part  of  them  been       ^ 
obliged  to   flop   two  years  foonerv  than  they 
actually  did.    Ilie  temporary  relief,  however, 
which  this   bank  afforded  to  thofe  proje6tors, 
proved  a  real  and  permanent  relief  to  the  other 
Scotch  banks.     All  the  dealers  in  circulating 
bills  of  exchange,  which  thofe  other  banks  had 
become  fo  backward  in  difcounting,  had  recourfq 
to  this  new  bank,  where  they  were  received  with 
open  arms.    Thofe  other  banks,  therefore,  were 
enabled  to  get  very  eafily  out  of  that  fatal  circle, 
irom  which  they  could  not  otherwife  have  difl 
engaged  themfdves  without  incurring  a  confider* 
able  lofs,  and  perhaps  too  even  fome  degree  of 
difcredit. 

In  the  long-run,  therefore,  the  operations  of 

this  bank  increafed  the  real  diilrefs  of  the  coun-* 
try  which  it  meant  to  relieve ;  and  effectually  re* 
lieved  from  a  very  great  diftrefi  thofe  rivals  whom 
it  meant  to  fupplant. 

At  the  firft  fetting  out  of  this  bank,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  fbme  people,  that  how  fad  foever 
its  coffers  might  be  emptied,  it  might  eafily  re« 
plenifh  them  by  railing  money  upon  the  fecuri* 
ties  of  thofe  to  whom  it  had  advanced  its  paper* 
Experience,  I  believe,  foon  convinced  them  that 
this  method  of  raifing  money  was  by  much  too 
flow  to  anfwer  their  purpofe ;  and  that  coffers 
which  originally  were  fo  ill  filled,  and  which 
ismptied  themfelves  So  very  fafl,  could  be  r^ 
pleniihed  by  no  othi^  expedient  but  the  ruinous 
one  of  drawing  bills  upon  London,  and  when 

they 
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B  d  O  K  tliey  became  due,  paying  them  by  other  draughts 
*^*  upon  the  fame  place  with  accumulated  intereft 
and  commiflion.  But  though  they  had  been 
able  by  this  method  to  raife  money  as  faft  as 
they  wanted  it ;  yet,  inftead  of  making  a  profit, 
they  muft  have  fuflFered  a  lofs  by  every  fuch  ope- 
ration ;  fo  that  in  the  long  run  they  muft  have 
ruined  themfelves  as  a  mercantile  company, 
though,  perhaps,  not  fo  foon  as  by  the  more 
expenfive  pra6tice  of  drawing  and  re-drawing. 
They  could  ftill  have  made  nothing  by  the  in- 
tereft of  the  paper,  which,  being  over  and  above 
what  the  circulation  of  the  country  could  abforb 
and  employ,  returned  upon  them,  in  order  to  be 
exchanged  for  gold  and  filver,  as  faft  as  they 
iffued  it ;  and  for  the  payment  of  which  they 
were  themfelves  continually  obliged  to  borrow 
money.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  expence  of 
this  borrowing,  of  emplo)ring  agents  to  look  out 
for  people  who  had  money  to  lend,  or  negociat- 
ing  with  thofe  people,  and  of  drawing  the  proper 
bond  or  affignment,  muft  have  fallen  upon  them, 
and  have  been  fo  much  clear  lofs  upon  the  ba* 
iance  of  their  accounts.  The  projeft  of  replenifli* 
ing  their  coffers  in  this  manner  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  man  who  had  a  water-pond 
from  which  a  ftream  was  continually  running 
out,  and  into  which  no  ftream  was  continually 
running,  but  who  propofed  to  keep  it'  always 
equally  full  by  emplojdng  a  number  of  people 
to  go  continually  with  buckets  to  a  well  at 
fome  miles  diftance '  in  order  to  bring  water  to 
repleniih  it. 

4  But 
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But  though  this  operation  had  proved,  not  CHAP. 

only  pra6licable,  but  profitable  to  the  bank  as  a  ^ JJ]_ 

mercantile  company;  yet  the  country  could  have 
derived  no  benefit  from  it;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, muft  have  fuffered  a  very  confiderable  lofs 
by  it.    This  operation  could  not  augment  in  the 
fmallefi.  degree  the  quantity  of  money  to  be  lent. 
It  could  only  have  ere6led  this  bank  into  a  fort 
of  general  loan  oflice  for  the  whole  country. 
Thofe  who  wanted  to  borrow,  muft  have  applied 
to  this  bank,  inftead  of  applying  to  the  private 
perfons  who  had  lent  it  their  money.     But  a 
bank  which  lends  money,  perhaps,  tofive  hundred 
different  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom  its 
dire6lors  can  know  very  little  about,  is  not  likely 
to  be  more  judicious  in  the  choice  of  its  debtors, 
than  a  private  perfon  who  lends  out  his  money 
among  a  few  people  whom  he  knows,  and  in 
whofe  fober  and  frugal  condu6t  he  tliinks  he  has 
good  realbn  to  confide.     The  debtors  of  fuch  a 
bank,  as  that  whofe  condu6b  I  have  been  giving 
Ibme  account  of,  were  likely,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  to  be  chimerical  proje6lors,  the  drawers 
and  re-drawers  of  circulating  bills  of  exchange, 
who  would  employ  the  money  in  extravagant 
undertakings,  which,  with  all  the  afliftance  that 
could  be  given  them,  they  woidd  probably  never 
be  able  to  complete,  and  which,  if  they  fiiould 
be  completed,  w  oul,d  never  repay  the.  expence 
which  they  had  really  coft,  would  never  afford  a 
fund  capable  of  maintaining  a  quantity  of  labour 
equal  to  that  which  had  been  employed  about 
them.     The  fober  and  frugal  debtors  of  pri- 
vate 
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BOOK  ^^^^  perfons,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  more 
n.  likely  to  employ  the  money  borrowed  in  fober 
undertakings  which  were  proportioned  to  their 
capitals,  and  which,  though  they  might  have 
le&  of  the  grand  and  the  marvellous,  would  have 
more  of  the  folid  and  the  profitable,  which 
would  repay  with  a  large  profit  whatever  had 
been  laid  out  upon  them,  and  which  would  thus 
afibrd  a  fund  capable  of  maintaining  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  labour  than  that  which  had 
been  employed  about  them.  The  fuccefs  of  this 
operation,  therefore,  without  increafing  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  the  capital  of  the  country,  would 
only  have  transferred  a  great  part  of  it  from  pru- 
dent and  profitable,  to  imprudent  and  unprofitable 
undertakings. 

That  the  induftry  of  Scotland  languiihed  for 
want  of  money  to  employ  it,  was  the  opinion  of 
the  famous  Mr.  Law.  By  eftabliihing  a  bank  of 
a  particular  kind,  which  he  feems  to  have  ima^ 
gined  might  iflue  paper  to  the  amount  of  the 
whole  value  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country,  he 
propofed  to  remedy  this  want  of  money.  The 
parliament  of  Scotland,  when  he  firlt  propofed 
his  proje6l,  did  not  think  proper  to  adopt  it.  It 
was  afterwards  adopted,  with  fome  variations, 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  at  that  time  regent  of 
IVance.  The  idea  of  the  poflibility  of  multi- 
plying paper  money  to  almofi:  any  extent,  was 
the  real  foundation  of  what  is  called  the  Mif^ 
fiifippi  fcheme,  the  mofl:  extravagant  projeft 
both  of  banking  and  flock-jobbing  that,  perhaps, 
the  world  ever  law.    The*  different  operations 

of 
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of  this  fcheme  are  explained  fo  fully,  fo  clearly,  chap. 
imd  with  fo  much  order  and  diftin6thefs,  by  ^  ^* 
Mn  Du  Verney,  in  his  Examination  of  the 
Political  Refle6lions  upon  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nances of  Mr^  Du  Tot,  that  I  fliall  not  give  any 
account  of  them.  The  principles  upon  which  it 
was  founded  are  explained  by  Mr.  Law  himfelf, 
in  a  difcourfe  concerning  money  and  trade, 
which  he  publilhed  in  Scotland  when  he  firfl 
propofed  his  proje6l.  The  fplfendid,  but  vifion- 
ary  ideas  which  are  fet  forth  in  that  and  fome 
ather  works  upon  the  fame  principles,  ftill  con- 
tinue to  make  an  impreffion  upon  many  people, 
and  have,  perhaps,  in  part,  contributed  to  that 
excefs  of  banking,  which  has  of  late  been  com- 
plained of  both  in  Scotland  and  in  other  places. 

The  bank  of  England  is  the  greateft  bank  of 
circulation  in  Europe.  It  was  incorporated,  in 
purfuance  of  an  a6l  of  parliament,  by  a  charter, 
under  the  great  feal,  dated  the  a  7th  of  July, 
1 694.  It  at  that  time  advanced  to  government 
the  fum  of  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  for  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  thoufand 
pounds :  or  for  96,000/.  a  year  intereft,  at  the 
rate  of  eight  per  cent.,  and  4,000/.  a  year  for  the 
expence  of  management.  The  credit  of  |he  new 
government,  eflablilhed  by  the  Revolution,  we 
may  believe,  muft  have  been  very  low,  when  it 
was  obliged  to  borrow  at  fo  high  an  intere^. 

In  1697  the  bank  was  allowed  to  enlarge  its  ca- 
pital dock  by  an  ingraftment  of  1,001,171/.  10s. 
Its  whole  capital  i^ock^  therefore,  amounted 
si  this  time  to   2,201,171/.   io5.      This  en* 

graftment 
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BOOK  graftment  is  laid  to  have  been  for  the  fupport 
^*  of  public  credit.  In  1696,  tallies  had  been  at 
forty,  and  fifty,  and  fixty  per  cent,  dilcount,  and 
bank  notes  at  twenty  per  cent.*  During  the 
great  recdinage  of  the  filver,  which  was  going  on 
at  this  time,  the  bank  had  thought  proper  to  diC- 
continue  the  payment  of  its  notes,  which  necef- 
farily  occafioned  their  difcredit. 

In  piirfuance  of  the  7th  Anne,  c.  vii.  the  bank 
advanced  and  paid  into  the  exchequer,  the  fum  of 
400,000/. ;  making  in  all  the  fum  of  i,6oo,ooo/» 
whichit  had  advanced  upon  its  original  annuity  of 
96,000/.  intereft  and  4,000/.  for  expence  of  ma- 
nagement. In  1 708,  therefore,  the  credit  of  go-.^ 
vernment  was  as  good  as  that  of  private  perfons, 
fince  it  could  borrow^  at  fix  per  cent,  intereft,  the 
common  legal  and  market  rate  of  thofe  times.  In 
purfuance  of  the  fame  a6l,  the  bank  cancelled  ex^ 
chequer  bills  totheamountof  1 ,775,o27/.i75.io^rf; 
at  fix  per  cent,  intereft,  and  was  at  the  fame  time 
allowed  to  take  in  fubfcriptions  for  doubling 
its  capital.  In  1708,  therefore,  the  capital  of 
the  bank  amounted  to  4,402,343/.;  and  it 
had    advanced    to    government    the    fum  .of 

By  a  call  of  fifteen  per  cent,  in  1 709,  there 
was  paid  in  and  made  ftock  656,204/.  i^.  9fl?.;* 
and  by  another  of  ten  per  cent,  in  17  lo, 
501,448/.  125.  iirf.  In  confequence  of  thofe 
two  calls,  therefore,  the  bank  capital  amounted 
to  5j559j99S^'  ^4^-  8rf. 

*  James    Poft1ethwaite*s    Hiilory    of    the    Public    Revenue^ 
fagt  301. 

In 
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In  purfuance  of  the  3d  George  I.  c.  8.  the  CHAP, 
bank  delivered  up  two  millions  of  Exchequer 
bills  to  be  cancelled.  Ithafl  atthistime,therefore, 
advanced  to  government  5>375j027/.  175.  lod. 
In  purfuance  of  the  8th  George  I.  c.  2 1 .  the 
bank  purchafed  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  dock 
to  the  amount  of  4,000,000/* ;  and  in  172a,  in 
confequence  of  the  fubfcriptions  which  it  had 
taken  in  for  enabling  it  to  make  this  purchafe,  its 
capital  ftock  was  increafed  by  3,400,000/.  At 
this  time,  therefore,  the  Bank  had  advanced  to 
the  public  9,375,027/.  175.  io|e/;  and  its  capital 
flock  amounted  only  to  8,959,995/.  145.  8rf.  It 
was  upon  this  occafion  that  the  fiim  which  the 
Bank  had  advanced  to  the  public,  and  for  which 
it  received  intereft,  began  firft  to  exceed  its  ca* 
pital  ftock,  or  the  fum  for  which  it  paid  a  divi* 
dend  to  the  proprietors  of  bank  ftock;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  bank  began  to  have  an  undi- 
vided capital,  over  and  above  its  divided  one.  It 
has  continued  to  have  an  undivided  capital  of  the 
fame  kind  ever  iince.  In  17465  the  Bank  had^ 
upon  different  occafions,  advanced  to  the  public 
11,686,800/.  and  its  divided  capital  had  been 
raifed  by  different  calls  and  fubfcriptions  to 
10,780,000/.  The  ftate  of  thofe  two  fums  has 
continued  to  be  the  fame  ever  fince.  In  pur- 
fuance of  the  4th  of  George  IIL  c.  25.  the  Bank 
agreed  to  pay  to  government  for  the  renewal  of 
its  charter  110,000/.  without  intereft  or  repay- 
ment. This  fum,  therefore,  did  not  increafe 
either  of  thofe  two  other  fums. 

vox.  11.  I  I  The 
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B  0,0  c  Tbfi  £vuteQd  of  the  bank  has  varied  accord^ 
^  ing  to  the  vanaticms  in  the  rate  ©f  the  interefl 
which  it  has,  at  difierent  times,  received  for  the 
money  it  had  advanced  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
according  to  other  circumftance^.  This  rate  of 
intereft  has  gradually  been  reduced  from  eight 
to  three  per  ceiit.  For  fome  years  pad  the 
Bank  dividend  haa  been  at  five  and  a^half  pei' 
cent 

The  liability  of  tdie  Bank  of  Epgland  is^  equal 
to  that  of  the  Britifli  government^:  All  that  it  has 
advanced  to  the  public  mud  be  loft  before  its  ere* 
ditors  can  fuftain  any  lofs.  No  other  banking 
company  in  England  can  be  eftabUfhed  by  a3:  of 
parliament,  or  can  confift  of  more  than  fix  mem*^ 
faers.  It  adts,  not  only  as  an  ordinary  bank,  but 
as  a  great  engine  of  ftate*^  It  receives  and  paya 
the  greater  part  of  the  annuities  ivhich  are  due 
to  the  creditors  of  the  public,  it  circulates  E:it- 
chequer  bills,  and  it  advances  to  government  the 
annual  amount  of  the  land  and  malt  taxes,  which 
are  frequently  not  paid  up  tiU  fome  years  there^ 
after.  In  tbofe  di£^rent  operations,  its  duty  ta 
the  public  may  fpmetimas  have  obliged  it,  with* 
out  any  fault  of  its  dire6i:ors,  to  overftock  the 
circulation  with  paper  money.  It  likewife  dif-^ 
counts  merchants  bills,  and  has,  upon  feveral  di£> 
ferent  occafioiis^  fupported  the  credit  of  the  prin- 
cipal houfes,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  Ham:- 
^urgh  and  Holland.  Upononeoccafibn,in  1765,. 
jt  is^aidto  have  advanced  for  this^  purpofe,  in 
one  week,  about  .1,600,000/.  y  a  great  part  of  it 
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in  bullion*    I  do  not,  however,  preteiid  to  war*  CHAR 

rant  either  the  greatnefs  of  the  fum,  or  the  fliort>  , |^^ 

nefs  of  the  time.  Upon  other  occafions,  this 
great  company  has  been  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
of  pajdng  in  lixpences. 

It  is  not  by  augmenting  the  Capital  of  the 
country,  but  by  rendering  a  greater  part  of  tha^t 
capital  a6live  and  produ6live  than  would  other- 
wiib  be  fo,  that  the  moll  judicious  operations  of 
banking  can  increafe  the  induftry  of  the  country* 
That  part  of  his  capital  which  a  dealer  is  obliged 
to  keep  by  him  unemployed,  and  in  ready  mo* 
ney,  for  anfwering  occafional  demands,  is  fo 
much  dead  flock,  which,  fo  long  as  it  remains 
in  this  fituation,  produces  nothing  either  to  him 
or  to  his  country.  The  judicious  operations  of 
banking  enable  him  to  convert  this  dead  flock 
into  a6live  and  produ6Hve  flock ;  into  materials 
to  work  upon,  into  tools  to  work  with,  and  into 
provifions  and  fubfiflence  to  work  for;  into 
flock  which  produces  fomething  both  to  himfelf 
and  to  his  country.  The  gold  and  filver  money 
which  circulates  in  any  country,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  produce  of  its  lapd  and  labour  is 
annually  circulated  and  diflributed  to  the  pro^^ 
per  coriumers,  is,  in  the  fame  manner  as  th^ 
ready  money  of  the  dealer,  all  dead  flock.  It  is 
a  very  valuable  part  of  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, which  produces  nothing  to  the  country. 
The  judicious  operations  of  banking,  by  fubfli- 
luting  paper  in  the  room  of  a  great  part  of  this 

gold  and  filver,  enables  the  country  to  cpDv^rt  a 

I  I  a  great 
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BOOK  great  part  of  this  dead  ftock  into  aftive  and  pto-^ 
du6live  ftock ;  into  ftock  which  produces  fome- 
thing  to  the  country.  The  gold  and  fUvei*  mo-^ 
ney  which  circulates  in  any  country  may  very*^ 
properly  be  compared  to  a  highway,  which,  while 
it  circulates  and  carries  to  market  all  the  grafe 
and  corn  of  the  country,  produces  itfelf  not  a 
fingle  pile  of  either.  The  judicious  operations  of 
banking,  by  providing,  if  I  may  be  allowed  ib 
violent  a  metaphor,  a  fort  of  waggon-way  through 
the  air,  enable  the  country  to  convert,  as  it  were, 
a  great  part  of  its  highways  into  good  paftures 
tod  corn  fields,  and  thereby  to  increafe  very 
confiderably  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and 
labour.  The  commerce  attd  induftry  of  the  coun- 
try, however,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  though 
they  may  be  fomewhat  augmented,  cannot  be 
laltogether  fo  fecure,  when  they  are  thus,  as  it 
were,  fufpended  upon  the  Daedalian  wings  of 
paper  nioney,  as  when-  they  travel  about  upon 
the  folid  ground  of  gold  and  filver.  Over  and 
febove  the  accidents  to  which  they  are  expofed 
froih  the  unlkilfulnefs  of  the  conductors  of  this 
paper  money,  they  are  liable  to  feveral  others; 
from  ^hich  n6  prudence  or  Ikill  of  thofe  con'r 
du6t6rs  can  guard  them. 

An  urifiiccefsful  war,  for  example,  in  which  the 
enemy  got  pofleffion  of  the  capital,  and  cOnfe- 
quently  of  that  treafure  which  fupported  the  cre^ 
dit  of  the  paper  money,  would  occafion  a 
much  greater  confufion  in  a  country  where  the 
whole  cixculatioir  was  carried  on  by  paper,  than 

in 
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in  one  where  the  greater  part  of  it  was  carried  CHAP, 
on  by  gold  and  filver.  The  ufual  inftfument  of  ^' 
commerce  having  loft  its  value,  no  exchanges 
could  be  made  but  either  by  barter  or  upon  cre- 
dit. All  taxes  having  been  ufually  paid  in  pa- 
per money,  the  prince  would'  not  have  where^ 
withal  either  to  pay  his  troops,  or  tp  furnifli  hi^ 
magazines  ;  ^nd  the  ftate  of  the  country  would 
be  much  more  irretrievable  than  if  the  greater 
part  of  its  circulation  had  confifted  in  gold  and 
filver.  A  prince,  anxious  to  maintain  his  domi- 
nions at  all  times  in  the  ftate  in  which  he  can 
moft  eafily  defend  them,  ought,  upon  this  ac- 
count, to  guard,  not  only  againft  th^t  exceffive 
niultiplication  of  paper  money  which  ruins  the 
very  banks  which  iffue  it ;  but  even  againft  that 
multiplication  of  it,  which  enables  them  to  fill 
the  greater  part  of  the  circulation  of  the  country 
with  it. 

The  circulation  of  every  country  may  be  cour 
fidered  as  divided  into  two  different  branches  ; 
the  circulation  of  the  dealers  with  one  another, 
and  the  circujatiqn  between  the  dealers  and  the 
confumers.  Though  the  fame  pieces  of  money, 
whether  paper  or  metal,  mp.y  be  employed  fomcr 
times  in  the  on^  circulation  and  fometimes  in  the 
other ;  yet  as  both  are  conftantly  going  on  at  the 
lame  time,  each  requires  a  certain  ftock  of  money 
of  one  kind  or  another,  to  carry  it  on.  The  va- 
lue of  the  goods  circulated  between  the  different 
dealers,  never  can  exceed  the  value  of  thofe  cir^ 
piUated  between  the  dealers  and  the  confumers ; 

J I  3  whatever 
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BOOK  whatever  is  bought  by  the  dealers,  being  ulti« 
^  ,  mately  deftined  to  be  fold  to  the  confumernt 
The  circuUtion  between  the  dealers,  as  it  is  car* 
ried  on  by  wholefale,  requires  generally  a  pretty 
large  fum  for  every  particular  tranfa£l:ion.  That 
between  the  dealers  and  the  confumers,  on  the 
contrary,  as  it  is  generp-Uy  carried  on  by  retail, 
frequently  requires  but  very  fmall  ones,  a  (hilling, 
or  even  a  halfpenny,  being  Q^:en  fufficient.  But 
(mall  fums  circulate  much  fafler  thap  large  ones, 
A  (hilling  changes  mailers  more  frequently  than 
a  guinea,  and  a  halfpenny  more  frequently  than 
a  (hilling.  Though  the  annual  purchafes  of  all 
the  confumers,  therefore,  are  at  leaft  equal  in 
value  to  thofe  of  all  the  dealers,  they  can  gene- 
tally  be  tranfa£ted  with  a  much  (mailer  quan- 
tity of  money  J  the  fame  pieces,  by  a  more 
rapid  circulation,  ferving  as  the  inftrument  of 
many  more  purchafes  of  the  one  kind  than  of 
the  other, 

Paper  money  may  be  fo  regulated,  as  either  to 
ponfine  itfdf  very  much  to  the  circulation  be- 
tween the  different  dealers,  or  to  extend  itfelf 
iikewife  to  a  great  part  of  that  between  the  deal- 
jprs  and  the  confumers.  Where  no  bank  notes  are 
circulated  under  teii  podnds  value,  as  in  London, 
papei:  money  confines  itfelf  very  much  to  the 
circulatioi^  betwp^n  the  dealers.  When  a  ten 
pound  bank  note  conies  into  the  hands  of  a  con- 
fumer,  he  is  generally  obliged  to  qhange  it  at 
the  firft  (hop  where  he  has  Qccafion  to  purcha& 
f|v9  (hillings  worth  of  goods  j  fo  that  it  often  re- 
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toms  into  the  hands  of  adealer^  before  the  con-  CHAP* 
l«imer  ha^  fpent  the  fortieth  part  of  the  money.       °' 
Where  bank  notes  are  iflued  for  fo  fmall  fums  as 
twenty  fliillings^  as  in  Scotland,  paper  money 
extends  itfelf  to  a  confiderable  part  of  the  circu- 
lation between  dealers  and  confumers.     Before 
the  a£t  of  parliament,  which  put  a  flop  to  the 
circulation  often  and  five  {hilling  notes,  it  filled 
a  fliill  greater  part  of  that  circulation.  In  the  cur- 
rencies of  North  America,  paper  was  commonly 
iflued  for  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  a  ihilling,  and  filled 
almoil  the  whole  of  that  circulation.     In  fpme 
paper  currencies  of  Yorkfliire,  it  was  iflued  evea 
for  fb  fmall  a  fum  as  a  fixpence. 

Where  the  ifluing  of  bank  notes  for  fuch  very 
fiaall  fums  is  allowed  and  commonly  pra6ii&d, 
many  mean  people  are  both  enabled  and  encou« 
raged  to  become  bankers.  A  perfon  whofe  pro- 
miflbry  note  for  five  pounds,  or  even  for  twenty 
fliillings,  would  be  reje6led  by  every  body,  will 
get  it  to  be  received  without  fcruple  when  it  is 
iflued  for  fb  fmall  a  fum  as  a  fixpence.  But  the 
frequent  bankruptcies  to  which  fuch  beggarly 
bankers  mufi;  be  liable,  may  occafion  a  very  con- 
fiderable inconveniency,  and  fometimes  even  a 
very  great  calamity,  to  many  poor  people  who 
had  received  their  notes  in  payment. 

It  were  better,  perhaps,  that  no  bank  tiotes 
were  iflued  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  for  a 
fmaller  fum  than  five  pounds.  Paper  money 
would  then,  probably,  confine  itfelf,  in  every  J)art 
of  the  kingdom,  to  the  circulation  between 
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BOOK  the  different  dealers,  as  much  as  it  does  at  pte- 

^^ ,  fent  in  London,  where  no  I;>ank  notes  are  iffiied 

under  ten  pounds  value ;  five  pounds  b^ing, 
in  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  fum  which, 
though  it  will  purchafe,  perhaps,  little  more 
than  half  the  quantity  of  goods,  is  as  much  con- 
fidered,  and  is  as  feldom  fpent  all  at  once,  as  ten 
pounds  .  are  amidft  the  profufe  expence  of 
London. 

Where  paper  money,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  is 
pretty  much  confined  to  the  circulation  between 
dealers  and  dealers,  as  at  London,  there  is  always 
plenty  of  gold  and  filver.     Where  it  extends  it- 
felf  to  a  confid^rable  part  of  the  circulation  be- 
tween dealers  and  confumers,  as  in  Scotland,  aad 
ftill  more  in  North  America,  it  banifhes  gold  and 
filver  almofl:  entirely  from  the  country ;  almoft 
all  the  ordinary  tranfa6lions  of  its  interior  ,com- 
merce  being  thus  carried  on  by  papen  The  fup- 
preffion  of  ten  and  five  fliilling  bank  notes,  ibme- 
what  relieved  the  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver  in 
Scotland  j  and  the  fupprefiion  of  twenty  fiiiUing 
notes    would  probably   relieve   it    fl;ill   more. 
Thofe  metals  are  faid  to  have  become   more 
abundant  in  America,  fince  the  fupprefiion  of 
fome  of  their  paper  currencies.     They  are  faid, 
likewife,  to  have  been  more  abundant  before  the 
.  infi^itUtion  of  thofe  currencies. 
:  -Though  paper  money  fliould  be  pretty  much 
confined  to  the  circulation  between  dealers  and 
dealers,  yet  banks  and  bankers  might  fl;ill  be  able, 
to  ^ve  nearly  the  fame  affiftance  to  the  in, 
*  duftry 
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duilry  and  commerce  of  the  country,  as  they  had  CHAP, 
done  when  paper  money  filled  almoft  the  whole  ^^^ 
circulation.  The  ready  money  which  a  dealer  is 
obliged  to  keep  by  him,  for  anfwering  ocqafional 
demands,  is  deftined  altogether  for  the  circula-* 
tion  between  liimfelf  and  other  dealers,  of  whom 
he  buys  goods.  He  has  no  occafion  to  keep 
any  by  him  for  the  circulation  between  himfelf 
and  the  consumers,  who  are  his  cuilomers,  and 
who  bring  ready  money  to  him,  inilead  of  tak- 
ing, any  from  him.  Though  no  paper  money, 
therefore,  was  allowed  to  be  iffued,  but  for  fuch 
fums  as  would  confine  it  pretty  much  to  the 
circulation  between  dealers  and  dealers  •,  yet, 
partly  by  difcounting  real  bills  of  exchange,  and 
partly  by  lending  upon  cafli  accounts,  banks  and 
bankers  might  ftill  be  able  to  relieve  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  dealers  from  the  necfeffity  of  keep- 
ing any  confiderable  part  of  their  dock  by  them, 
unemployed  and  in  ready  money,  for  anfwering 
occafional  demands.  They  might  ilill  be  ablQ 
to  give  the  utmoil  affiflance  which  banks  and 
bankers  can,  with  propriety,  give  to  traders  of 
every  kind. 

To  reftrain  private  people,  it  may  be  faid, 
from  receiving  in  payment  the  promiflbry  notes 
of  a  banker,  for  any  fum  whether  great  or  fmall, 
when  they  themfelves  are  willing  to  receive 
them ;  or,  to  reftrain  a  banker  from  iffuing  fuch 
notes,  when  all  his  neighbours  are  willing  to 
accept  of  them,  is  a  manifeft  violation  of  that 
natural  liberty  which  it  is  the  proper  bufinefs  of 

law. 
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BOOK  Iftw,  not  to  infringe,  but  to  Ibpport.  Such  re- 
^'  gulatiotis  may,  no  doubt,  be  confidered  as  in 
fome  refpe6l  a  Violation  of  natural  liberty.  But 
thofe  exertion*  of  the  natural  liberty  of  a  few  in* 
dividuals,  which  might  endanger  the  fecurity  of 
the  whole  fociety,  are,  and  ought  to  be,  re- 
ftfairied  by  the  laws  of  all  governments  ;  of  the 
moft  free,  as  well  as  of  the  moft  delpotical. 
The  obligation  of  building  party  walls,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  communication  of  fire,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  natural  liberty,  exactly  of  the  fame  kind 
with  the  regulations  of  the  banking  trade  which 
are  here  propofed. 

A  paper  money  confifting  in  bank  notes,  ifliied 
by  people  of  undoubted  credit,  payable  upon 
demand  without  any  condition,  and  in  fa6i  al- 
ways readily  paid  as  foon  as  prefented,  is,  in 
cyery  refpefl;,  equal  in  value  to  gold  and  filver 
money ;  fmce  gold  and  filver  money  can  at  any 
time  be  had  for  it.  Whatever  is  either  bought 
or  fold  for  fuch  paper,  mufl;  neceflarily  be  bought 
or  fold  as  cheap  as  it  could  have  been  for  gold 
and  filver. 

The  increafe  of  paper  money,  it  has  been  faid, 
by  augmenting  the  quantity,  and  confequendy 
diminifliing  the  value  of  the  whole  currency, 
neceflarily  augments  the  money  price  of  com-» 
ttiodities.  But  as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver, 
which  is  taken  from  the  currency,  is  alwayd 
fequal  to  the  quantity  of  paper  which  is  added  to 
it,  paper  moijey  does  pot  neceflarily  increafe  tho 
quantity  of  the  whole  currency.    J'rom  the  be* 
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ginning  of  the  laft  century  to  the  preient  tiine>  c  H  A  K 
provifions  never  were  cheaper  in  Scotland  than  ,  J^ 
in  1759,  though,  from  the  circulation  of  ten 
and  five  Ihilling  bank  notes,  there  was  then 
more  paper  money  in  the  country  than  at  pre- 
fent.  The  proportion  between  the  price  of  pro- 
vifions in  Scotland  and  that  in  England,  is  the 
feme  now  as  before  the  great  multiplication 
of  banking  companies  in  Scotland.  Corn  is, 
upon  mofi:  occafions,  fully  as  cheap  in  England 
as  in  France ;  though  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
paper  money  in  England,  and  fcarce  any  in 
JFrance.  In  1751  and  in  1752,  when  Mr.  Hume 
publiflied  his  Political  Difcourfes,  and  foon  aftet 
the  great  multiplication  of  paper  money  in  l^cot« 
land,  there  was  a;  very  fenfible  rife  in  the  price 
of  provifions,  owing,  probably,  to  the  badne& 
of  the  feafons,  and  not  to  the  multiplication  of 
paper  money. 

It  would  be  otherwife,  indeed,  with  a  papet 
jnoney  confifl^ing  in  promiflbry  notes,  of  whicU 
the  immediate  payment  depended,  in  any  re- 
Q)e£l,  either  upqn  the  good  will  of  thofe  wh6 
iflued  them ;  or  upon  a  condition  which  the 
holder  of  the  notes  might  not  always  have  it  ia 
his  power  to  fulfil ;  or  of  which  the  payment  was 
not  exigible  till  after  a  certain  number  of  years, 
find  iiy^hich  in  the  mean  time  bore  no  interefi:. 
Such  a  paper  money  would,  no  doubt,  fall  more 
pr  lefs  below  the  value  of  gold  and  filver,  ac* 
cording  as  the  diflSculty  or  uncertainty  of  ob* 
$^ing  immediate  parent  was  fuppofed  to  be 
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BOOK  greater  or  lefs ;  or  according  to  the  greater  or 
^^  ^  lefs  diflance  of  time  at  which  payment  was  exi-r 
gible. 

Some  years  ago  the  different  banking  cam-, 
panics  of  Scotland  were  in  the  pra6tice  of  infert-. 
ing  into  their  bank  notes,  what  they  called  an 
Optional  Claufe,  by  which  they  promifed  pay^ 
.  ment  to  the  bearer,  either  as  foon  as  the  note 
jhould  be  prefented,  or,  in  the  option  of  the 
dire6lors,  fix  months  after  fuch  prefentment,  to^ 
gether  with  the  legal  intereft  for  the  faid  fix 
months.     The  diredlors  of  fome  of  thofe  banks 
fometimes  tock  advantage  of  this  optional  claufe, 
and  fometimes  threatened  thofe  who  demanded 
gold  and  filver  in  exchange  for  a  confiderable 
number  of  their  notes,  that  they  would  take  adr 
vantage  of  it,  imlefs  fuch  demanders  would  coUt 
tent  themfelves  with  a  part  of  what  they  de-f 
manded.    The  promiflbry  notes  of  thofe  hanking 
^companies  confl^ituted  at  that  time  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  currency  of  Scotland,  which  this  un^ . 
jcertainty  of  payment  neceflarily  degraded  below 
the  v^lue  of  gold  and  filver  money. ^  During  the 
continuance    of  this   abufe    (which   prevailed 
chiefly  in  176a,  1763,  and  1764),  while"  the  ex- 
change between  London  and  Carlifle  was  at  par, 
that  between  London  and  Dumfries  would  fomcr 
times  be  four  per  cent,  againil  Dumfries,  though 
this  town  is  not  thirty  miles  difl:ant  from  Carlifle. 
But  at  Carlifle,  bills  were  paid  in  gold  and  filr 
yer;  whereas  at  Dumfries  they  were  paid  in 
Scotch  bank  notes,  and  the  uncertainty  of  getr 
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tfng  thofe  bank  notes  exchanged  for  gold  and  chap; 
filver  coin  had  thus  degraded  them  four  per  cent.  ,  ^* 
below  the  value  of  that  coin.  The  fame  a6l  of 
parliament  which  fuppreffed  ten  arid  five  fhilling 
l>ank  notes,  fuppreffed  likewife  this  optional 
claufe,  and  thereby  reftored  the  exchange  be-; 
tween  England  and  Scotland  to  its  natural  rate, 
or  to  what  the  courfe  of  trade  and  remittances 
might  happen  to  make  it. 

In  the  paper  currencies  of  Yorklhire,  the 
payment  of  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  a  fixpence  fome-^ 
times  depended  upon  the  condition  that  th^ 
holder  of  the  note  ihould  bring  the  change  of  a 
guinea  to  the  perfon  who  iffued  it ;  a  condition^ 
which  the  holders  of  fuch  notes  might  frequently 
find  it  very  difficult  to  fulfil,  and  which  muft 
have  degraded  this  currency  below  the  value  of 
gold  and  filver  money.  An  afl:  of  parliament, 
accordingly,  declared  all  fuch  claufes  unlawful, 
and  fuppreffed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Scot** 
» land,  all  promiffory  notes,  payable  to  the  bearer, 
imder  twenty  fliilUngs  value. 

The  paper  currencies  of  North  America  con- 
fifled,  not  in  bank  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  on 
demand,  but  in  a  government  paper,  of  which 
the  payment  was  not  exigible  till  feveral  years 
after  it  was  iffued :  And  though  the  colony  go- 
vernments paid  no  intereft  to  the  holders  of  this 
paper,  they  declared  it  to  be,  and  in  fa6t  ren- 
ilered  it^  a  legal  tender  of  payment  for  the  full 
value  for  which  it  was  iffued.  But  allowing  the 
teolony  fecurity  to  be  perfe6lly  good,  a  hundred 
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BOOK  pounds  payable  fifteen  years  hence,  for  exsaap\€i 
^*  in  a  country  where  interefl  is  at  fix  per  cent,  i* 
worth  little  more  than  forty  pounds  ready  moneys 
To  oblige  a  creditor,  therefore,  to  accept  of  thi$ 
as  full  payment  of  a  debt  for  a  hundred  pounds 
actually  paid  down  in  ready  money,  was  an  a£l 
of  fuch  Vidtent  injuftice,  as  has  fcarce,  perhaps, 
been  attempted  by  the  government  of  any  other 
country  which  pretended  to  be  free.  It  bears 
the  evident  marks  of  having  originally  been, 
what  the  honeft  and  downright  Do6lor  Douglas 
aflures  us  it  was,  a  fcheme  of  fraudulent  debtors 
to  cheat  their  creditors.  The  government  of 
Penfylvania,  indeed,  pretended,  upon  their  firft 
emiffion  of  paper  money,  in  1722,  to  render 
their  paper  of  equal  value  with  gold  and  filver, 
by  ena6fcing  penalties  againft  all  thofe  who  made 
any  difference  in  the  price  of  their  goods  when 
they  fold  them  for  a  colony  paper,  and  when 
they  ibid  them  for  gold  and  filver ;  a  regulation 
equally  tyrannical,  but  much  lefs  e£fe6l;ual  than 
that  which  it  was  meant  to  fuppoit.  A  pofitive 
law  may  render  a  ihilling  a  legal  tender  for  a 
guinea  5  becaufe  it  may  direft  the  courts  of  jut 
tice  to  difcharge  the  debtor  who  has  made  that 
tender.  But  no  pofitive  law  can  oblige  a  perfbii 
who  fells  goods,  and  who  is  at  liberty  to  fell  or 
not  to  fell,  as  he  pleafes,  to  accept  of  a  ihilling 
as  equivalent  to  a  guinea  in  the  price  of  then|. 
Notwithftanding  any  regulation  of  this  kind,  it 
appeared  by  the  courfe  of  exchange  with  Great 
Britain^  that  a  hundred  pounds  fterling  was  oc* 
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eaSonaUy  confidered  as  equivalent,  in  fome  of  c  fi  A  P. 

th6  colonies,  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  , ^ 

and  in  others  to  fo  great  a  fum  as|  eleven  hun« 
dred  pounds  currency;  this  difference  in  the 
value  arifing  from  the  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  paper  emitted  in  the  different  colonies,  and  in 
the  diftance  and  probability  of  the  term  of  its 
final  difcharge  and  redemption* 

No  law,  therefore,  could  be  more  equitable 
than  the  a£l  of  parliament,  fo  unjuftly  com* 
plained  of  in  the  colonies,  which  declared 
that  lio  paper  currency  to  be  emitted  there  in 
time  coming,  fhould  be  a  legal  tender  of  pay*- 
ment. 

Feniylvania  was  always  more  moderate  in  itff 
emiffions  of  paper  money  than  any  other  of  our 
eolonies*  Its  paper  currency  accordingly  is  faid 
never  to  have  funk  below  the  value  of  the  gold 
and  filver  which  was  current  in  the  colony  before 
the  firfl  emiflion  of  its  paper  money.  Before  tlmt 
emifllon,  the  colony  had  raifed  the  denominatiois 
of  its  coin,  and  had,  by  ad;  of  affembly,  ordered 
five  IhilUngs  fterling  to  pafs  in  the  colony  for 
fix  9,nd  three-pence,  and  afterwards  for  fix  and 
eight-pence.  A  pound  colony  currency,  there^ 
fore,  even  when  that  currency  was  gold  and 
filver,  was  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  below  the 
value  of  a  pound  fterling,  and  when  that  cur-- 
rency  was  turned  into  paper,  it  was  feldom  much 
more  than  thirty  per  cent,  below  that  value.^ 
The  pretence  for  raifing  the  denomination  of 
the  coin,  was  to  prevent,  the  expoitation  of 

gold 
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^^ ^  thofe  metals  pals  for  greater  (urns  in  the  co- 
lony than  they  did  in  the  mother  country.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  the  price  of  all  goods 
from  the  mother  country  rofe  exaftly  in  propor- 
tion as  they  raifed  the  denomination  of  their 
coin,  fb  that  their  gold  and  filver  were  exported 
as  fait  as  ever. 

The  paper  of  each  colony  being  received  in 
the  payment  of  the  provincial  taxes,  for  the  full 
value  for  which  it  had  been  ifliied,  it  neceflarily 
derived  from  this  ufe  Ibme  additional  value, 
over  and  above  what  it  would  have  had,  firom 
the  real  or  fuppofed  diftance  of  the  term  of  its 
final  difcharge  and  redemption.  This  additional 
value  was  greater  or  lels,  according  as  the  quan« 
tity  of  paper  iflued  was  more  or  lels  above  what 
could  be  employed  in  the  payment  of  the  taxes 
of  the  particular  colony  which  iflued  it.  It  was 
in  all  the  colonies  very  much  above  uriiat  could 
be  employed  in  this  manner. 

A  prince,  who  fhould  eua£t  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  his  taxes  Ihould  be  paid  in  a  paper 
money  of  a  certain  kind,  might  thereby  give  a 
certain  value  to  this  paper  money ;  even  though 
the  term  of  its  .final  difcharge  and  redemption 
fliould  depend  altogether  upon  the  will  of  the 
prince.  If  the  bank  which  iflued  this  paper 
was  careful  to  keep  the  quantity  of  it  always 
fomewhat  below  what  could  eafily  be  employed 
in  this  manner,  the  demand  for  it  might  be  fiich 
as  to  make  it  even  bear  a  premium,  or  £^  for 

I  ^mewhat 


« 
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'^  Ibtnewhat  more  in  the  market  than  the  quan-  chap. 

'  tity  of  gold  or  filver  currency  for  which  it  was       ^^• 

'  iifued.  Some  people  account  in  this  manner  for        "" 

:  -w^hat  is  called  the  Agio  of  the  Bank  of  Amfter- 

^  dam,  or  for  the  fuperiority  of  Bank  money  over 

current   money;  though  this  bank  money,  as 

^  they  pretend,  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  bank 

at  the  will  of  the  owner.     The  greater  part  of 

h?  foreign  bills  of  exchange  muft  be  paid  in  bank 

k  money,  that  is,  by  a  transfer  in  the  books  of  the 

ifc  l)ank;  and  the  dire6lors  of  the  bank,  they  al- 

^  lege,   are  careful  to  keep    the  whole  quantity 

1, :  of  bank .  money   always   below  what  this   ufe 

li  occafions  a  demand  for.     It  is  upon  this  ac- 

jiai  count,  they  fay,  that  bank  money  fells  for  a 

tf  premium,  or  bears  an  agio  of  four  or  five  per 

rt«  cent,  above  the  fame  nominal  fum  of  the  gold 

tt  and  filver  currency  of  the  country.  This  account 

b  of  the  Bank  of  Amfterdam,  however,  it  will 

t^  appear  hereafter,  is,  in  a  creat  meafure,  chi- 
merical.                              '-^ 

£^  A  paper  currency  which  falls  below  the  value 

if  of  gold  and  filver  coin,  does  not.  thereby  fink 

^(f  the  value  of  thofe   metals,   or  occafion  equal 

1^  quantities  of  them  to  exchange  for  a  fmaller 

^  quantity  of  goods  of  any  other  kind.     The  pro- 

^  j:  portion  between  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  and 

•^p  that  of  goods  of  any  other  kind,  depends  in  all 

.  ^  cafes,  not  upon  the  nature  or  quantity  of  any 

-^  particular  paper  money,  which  may  be  current 

:^i  in  any  particular  country,  but  upon  the  richnefs 

^\  or  poverty  of  the  mines,  which  happen  at  any 

^  VOL.  II,                     K  K                    particular 


49^  OF  MONEY  CQKSIDE^D   AS 

BOOK  particular  time  to  fupply  the  great  niarket  of 
^*  .  the  commercial  world  with  thofe  metals.  It  de- 
pends  upon  the  proportion  between  the  quantity 
of  labour  which  is  neceffary  in  order  to  bring  ^ 
a  certain  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  to  mg-rket, 
^nd  that  which  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  bring 
thither  a  certain  quantity  of  any  other  fort  of 
goods. 

If  bankers  are  reftrained  from  iffuing  any  cirr 
culating  bank  notes,  or  notes  pay^i^ble  to  the 
bearer,  for  lefs  than  a  certain  fum ;  ^nd  if  they 
are  fubje6led  to  the  obligation  of  an  immediate 
^nd  unconditional  payment  of  fuch  bank  notes  as 
foon  as  prefetited,  their  trade  may,  with  fafety 
to  the  public,  be  rendered  in  all  other  refpe6ls. 
perfectly  free.  The  late  multiplication  of  bank- 
ing companies  in  both  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, an  event  by  which  many  people  have  been 
much  alarmed,  inftead  of  diminijQiing,  increafes 
the  fecurity  of  the  public.  It  obliges  all  of 
them  to  be  more  circumlpe^b  in  their  conduct, 
and,  by  not  ej^teuding  their  currency  beyond 
its  due  proportion  to  their  cafh,  to  guard  them-, 
felves  againft  thofe  malicious  runs,  which  the 
rivalfliip  of  fo  many  competitors  is  always  ready 
to  bring  upon  them.  It  reftrains  the  circula- 
tion of  each  particular  company  within  a  nar- 
rower circle,  and  re4uces  their  circulating  notes 
to  a  fmaller  number.  By  dividing  the  whole 
circulation  into  a  greater  number  of  parts,^ 
the  failure  of  any  one  company,  an  accident 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  things,  inuft  fometimes 

happen^ 
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happen,  becomes  of  lefs  confequence  to  the  CHAP, 
public.  This  free  competitioij  too  obliges  all  ,  ^\ 
bankers  to  be  more  liberal  in  their  dealings  with 
their  cuftomers,  left  their  rivals  fhould  carry 
them  away.  In  general,  if  any  branch  of  trade, 
or  ^  any  divifion  of  labour,  be  advantageous  to 
the  public,  the  freer  and  more  general  the 
pompetitipn,  it  will  always  be  the  more  fo, 
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